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lu the eafso of La!?zl6 Hajk and otherti for atleinpls to over¬ 
throw the democratic order of Hungary and other crimes the relevant 
dociimentf? are herewith presented 1o the (!ourt together with the 
following 

I \ II I i I II K \ I 

T ar(Mi^e : 

I. haHzid Rajk 

born on March d, 1909, in Szekelyudvarhely, married to Julia Foldi, 
a schoolmaster, a Univ(‘r^il y graduate and former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, of Budapest, of 

a) war crimes and crimes directed against tlic people, in 
infringement of section 4 of Artich^ 13 of Order 81/194S M. E. 
given legal force bv Act VII. 1943 and of section 3 of Article 10 of 
Order 1440/1945 M. E.; 

h) the crime of sedition once and continuously committed as 
defined in section 2 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930; and wdthin the 
meaning of section 3 of Article 61 of the same Act; and 

c) the crime of having once and continuously been the leader 
of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the democratic state 
order, as defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946. 


II. Gy orgy Palffy 

born on September 10, 1909, in Temesvar. married to Katalin 
Sfirmany, a graduate of the Ludovica military acadcniN . a former 
Lieutenant General, of Buda])est, of 

a) the crime of liaving once and continuously been the leader 
of an organisation aiiiiiiig at the overthrow of the democratic state 
order, as defined in section I of Article I of Act VI1. 1946; and 

b) the crime of sedition once and continuously committed as 
defined in section 2 of Article 60 of Act Ill. 1930; and within the 
meaning of section 3 of Article 61 of the same Act. 



III. Lazar Brankov 

burn on July 17, 1912, in Stari Becej, singlr, a Jaw graduate, 
forrin^rly a roiiiipellor at the Yugoslav T«egatioTi, f»r Buflapcst, of 
ii) rlie crirar of having once and continuously been the leader 
ol’ an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the democratic state 
ordt^r. as defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946 ; 

b) the crime of espionage once and continuously committed 
as defined in section 3 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930 : and within the 
meaning of section 3 of Article 61 : and 

c) the crime of murder in contravention of Article 278 of the 
(‘.riminal Code, committed as an accessory to incitement to murder 
as dehned by section 1 of Article 69 of the Criminal Code ; 

IV. Dr. Tilior Szdnyi 

born on December 31, 1903, in Budapest, married to Anna Bern- 
sieiii, a tfualified medical practitioner, a former member of the 
National Assembly, of Budapest, of 

a) the crime of sedition, once and continuously committed, 
as dehned in section 2 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930; and within the 
meaning of section 3 of Article 61 ; and 

h) the crime once and continuously committed of having been a 
Icailer of an organisation aiming at the overthrow^ of the democratic 
state order as defined in section 1 of Article I. of Act VII. 104() ; 

V. Andras Szalai 

born on February 6, 1917, in Pecs, married to Zora Glied, a graduate 
<»f the technical university, an official, of Budapest, of 

a) a war erinie defined in section 3 of Article 11 of Order 
81 1645 M. E., given legal force by Act VIT. 1945 ; 

h) tlic crime of sedition, once and continuously committed, 
as defined in section 3 of Article 60 of Act HI. 1930; and within the 
meaning of section 3 of Article 61 ; and 

c) the crime once and continuously committed, of having been 
a leader of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the demo- 
i ratic state order as defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946; 

VI. Milan Ognjenovieli 

born im June 6, 1916, in Sarok, married to Veronika Kovacs, of 
-^ectmdary scIku)! education, an official, of Budapest, of 
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t Ue criiiie, once and continuously committed, oi* &edilion as 
defined in section 3 Article 60 of Act III. 1930; and within ihe meaning 
of section 3 of Article 61 ; 

Vll. Bela Korondy 

born on August 16, 1914, in Erzsebetvaros, married to E<lit 
Poltary, a graduate of the Ludovioa military academy, a former 
colonel of police, of Budapest, of 

the crime, committed once and continuously, of having been 
a leader of an organisation aiming at the overthrow' of the democratic 
state order, as defined in section 1 Article 1 of Act YII. 194(); 

VIII. Pal Justus 

born on April 7, 1905, in Pecs, married to Edit Wagner, a University 
graduate, a former member of the National Assembly, former vice- 
chairman of the Hungarian Radio, of Budapest, of 

a crime against the people, continuously committed, as 
defined in section 5 of Article 10 of Order 1440/1945 M. E., given legal 
force by Avl YII. 1945 ; 

b) the crime, committed once and continuously, cd sedition, 
as defined by section 2 of Article 60 of Act HI. 1930 ; and within the 
meaning of Article 3 of Article 61 ; and 

r) the crime, committed once and continuously, of liaviiig 
been a leader of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the 
democratic state order, as defined in ])aragra}>h 1 of Article 1 of 
Act VII. 1946, 

because 

Laszlo Rajk and his accomplices initiated and led an organisation 
the object of w'hich was the overthrow by violence of the d<*nioeratie 
state order established by Act I, 1946. 



a) Lat?zlo liajk was arrested i>y llie police iu 1931, iu Buda- 
}»est, iu couiicction witli communist leaflets. Having promised in 
writing to become an informer, he was released on tlie intervention 
of his brother-in-law, Lajos Bokor, a caplain of police. From this 
time onwards he was a police informer and agent provocateur 
operating in the I niversily. In 1932 he caused the arrest of Gyula 
Schdpflin, Karoly Dll and others ; in 1933 oj‘Agnes Birki, Jend Szell 
and their group. In 1931 the ptdice sent him among the building 
workers. At this time the communist organisation among the building 
workers w^as strong. In 1935, as a result of [provocation by Bajk, 200 
arrests were made in crpiinection with a strike oi building workers. 

After this Bajk disapp<*ared Ibr a time ; the police sent him 
lo Czechoslovakia in order to spy ii]>on the foreign (^oimeetions of tlie 
Hungarian Communists. After the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, 
Bajk was (^ommissioneil l*y the Hungarian secret police to go to Spain 
and report on wliieh Itungarian Communists were taking part in the 
war of lilieralion; at the same time h«^ was to do his besl to carry on 
disruptive a<'tivities in the Hungarian Bakosi Battalion. This provo¬ 
cative and Trotskyist activity on the part of Bajk made him suspect 
in Spain. There was an iri \ estigation. he Avas barred from holding any 
office, and later expelled from the Party. Before the del’eat of the 
Spanish war of liberation he escaped to Fram e, w here, in the intern¬ 
ment camps of St. Cyprien, Curs and Veriict, he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Yugoslav agents of foreign espionage services. These, 
such as Bebler, Kosia-TSadj, Go^njak, Maslarich, Mrazovicli, etc. 
bad either been in Spain, like Bajk, or carried on their provocative 
activities later in the internment camps. 

The French and American es])ionage services and the Gestapo 
all established ihemseK es in these camps. One dav' Bajk was visited 
by Noel H. Field, one of the chiefs in Switzerland of the American 
tispionage organisation known as the ‘M3fficc of Strategic Services” 
(OSS) who told him that on the special instructions of his superiors 
he wanted to help Bajk to get back home. A German delegation also 
came to \ ernet; its chief, a Gestapo major, summoned Bajk to him 
and told him that lie would ]>e sent t<i Hungary for “w^ork.” 




After ills return lioiiic, Kajk iiuinedialely re|>orte<l to his old 
ehief, Peter Hain, of the political police, later lo Szalasi’s police 
chief. Kajk said of this : 

told him ever\lhingl had learned in Spain and France* 
Hain told me that the Gestapo officer liad Itclped me at his. llaiiiV' 
reepjest.” 

On the iiistruclioiis of Hain, llajk, whose machinations abroad 
were not known in Hungary, introduced the agent provocateur 
Imre Gayer into the underground communist movement. As a 
result of GayeFs inlorming, Zoltan Schonlierz, Secretary of the 
(Communist Party, was arrested and executed and Ferenc Rozsa 
murdered. In order that Hajk might not be unmasked, he, too, 
w’as arrested, hut was sentem*ed to only six months’ imprisonment. 
In December, 1014, arrow-cross military detectives arrested Kajk 
together with several others. In March, i04o, lie faced a military 
<*ourt in Soprorikdhida. The ]iroseciitor at the trial. Dr. Ferenc 
Jatiosi has deposeil, in connection with this : 

‘■•At the trial liiiszld Kajk said in his defemre that he had 
long been c<miieclcd with ibe police ami had done them important 
servictvs more than once.” 

The trial, which was held in camera, was attciide<l by Rajk’s 
brother, Endrc Rajk, ITnder-Secrelary of Slate in the arrow-cross 
government, who intervened on his brother's behalf. Rajk was 
acquitted and his case transferred lo a civil court which later, in Bavaria, 
released Rajk; his four fellow-accused were, liow cver. put to death. 

Hence Las/.lu Rajk was an informer and agent provocateur in 
the service of Horthy’s ]M>liee and the Gestapo and llierehy eommil- 
ted a war crime and a crime against the people, 

b) At the end of May, 1945, Laszlo Rajk returned to Hungary. 
He succeeded in concealing his past and playing the part of a much- 
persecuted communist, steeled in the Sjianish struggle. He rose to be 
the secretary of the (Treater Budapest district of the Hungarian 
(Communist Party, a member of the National Assembly, Minister of 
Home Affairs and finally Minister of F^orcigu Affairs. Naturally he 
continued his old activities. About this he admitted in his statement : 

“*1 regularly and constantly informed the American intelligence 
agents of every question that cropped up in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs and later in the Ministry of FA»reign Affairs.” 

American intelligence in Hungary gave increasing prominence 
to the Yugoslav spies of the foreign espionage services, the envoys 
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of rilo. Foully abusiug the I’rateriial sympathy ot' Hungarian demo- 
rracy ^vith the working people of Yugoslavia, Tito’s diplomatir 
represcutatives and other official envoys built up their net of espion¬ 
age with the greatest effrontery from the moment they first set foot 
on Hungarian soil at the beginning of 194'5. First of all they recruited 
Laszlo llajk for their service, as they were acquainted with his past 
as ]>olice informer and spy. Hajk readily gave every kind of infor- 
inulioti to Colonel Cicinil, head of the Yugoslav Military^ Mission, 
to Mrazovich the Yugoslav Minister to Hungary, to Brankov, charge 
d’affaires at the Yugoslav Legation, and to a long series of Yijg(»slav 
spies who approached him. He handed over to Yugoslav spies 
<u>nlidential information about Hungarian conditions, about the Soviet 
Yriny, about the Soviet diplomatic corps, etc. w hich came to him in his 
ifuality of cabinet minister. For instance, he handed the documents on 
the investigation of the Ferenc Nagy conspiracy case over to the Yugo¬ 
slav spies while the case w'as still under investigation. The latter im¬ 
mediately forwarded these documents li> the American Legation. Rajk 
instructed his under-secretary of state Dr. Endre Szebenyi to pro¬ 
vide all the confidential data demanded by the Yugoslav spies. On the 
in.slruetions of the Yugoslav espionage service he employed the spy 
Sanchir Oseresnyes in his own ministry as head of the press department 
of the Ministry^ of Home Affairs, although he was wdl aware that 
(Iscrcsnyes had been a Briti.sh intelligence agent. Csercsnyes made 
(Contacts easier between him and the spies at the Yugoslav Legation. 

Laszlo Rajk, as cabinet minister and i»ieml>cr of the National 
Assembly, that is, as a public servant, grossly abusing his official 
position, gave secrets to foreign powers which seriously endan¬ 
gered the interests of the Hungarian state; by so doing he 
commit t ed the crimes of espionage and sedition. 

r) The coming into prominence of the Yugoslav spies was 
(‘onnccted with the fact that American spies, agents provocateurs^ 
and Trotskyists like Rajk himself had come into power in liberated 
Yugoslavia. The Gestapo had sent, from French internment camps 
alone, 150 of these people to Yugoslavia for espionage work 
at the same time as Rajk himself had been sent home. These 
spies formed the bulk of the circle around Tito and they systemati¬ 
cally forced back the honest elements among the Yugoslav partisans, 
those who were true to their people. Encouraged by this success, 
the American imperialists set themselves no smaller target than, 
with the assistance of Tito and company, to attempt to bring the 
(countries of the people’s democracies over to their side. Rajk said 
of this : 
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'•’JIankovicjs, Yugoslav Minister ol’ Home Afiairs, toltl me 
squarely that the people’s democracies must unite under the 
leadership of Yugoslavia and Tito.” 

In pursuit of this aim the Yugoslav, American and other 
intelligence services gave every support in their power to Hajk. 
In November, 1946,they gave him Dr. Tibor Szdiiyi for a sul>or<linal<^ 
On the instructions of Allan Dulles, head of the OSS American 
espionage organisation in Switzerland, Szonyi had organised a spy 
ring from among Hungarian Trotskyist emigres in Switzerland. In tlie 
winter of 1944-45 this spy ring was sent by Dulles, with the assistance 
of Tito’s agents in France and Switzerland, and by way of Belgrade, 
to Hungary in an American military ]>lane, as a Y'ugoslav military 
mission, that is, into the rear of the Soviet Army. TIhj Yugoslav 
intelligence agents then linked Oydrgy PMffy, a fascist officer of 
Horthy’s army> to Rajk. This was in the summer of 1946. Palffy , 
who on his own admission had been an organised Yugoslav spy 
since the summer of 1945, played the part of a communist officer 
and gradually rose to the rank of Lieutenant General, commander 
of the frontier guard, and finally Deputy^ Minister of Defence. With 
the assistance of these accomplices Rajk established a fairly w ide- 
spread organisation. Wherever possible he appointed the agents of 
the imperialists, especially former Trotskyists, agents provocateurs 
and spies to high positions. It was thus that important offices in 
the police and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs fell to BcUa Szasz, 
an agent of British intelligence, sent home from South America, and 
Frigyes Major, an agent of the American ‘‘CTC” espionage organi¬ 
sation, Laszlo Marschall, a spy of the French Deuxieme Bureau, 
who was put in charge of the political education of the police force, 
and the Trotskyists Gyula Oszko and Laszlo Maty as promoted to 
be colonels of police. Dr. Janos Beck, Karoly Rath, Ferenc Kovacs, 
Jdzsef Kalcsics and other old friends from espionage days were 
established by Rajk in the pobtical pobce. Bela Korondy^, former 
captain of the gendarmerie, as colonel in the pobce force was com¬ 
missioned to form a special mobile home battalion out of former 
gendarmes and Horthyist officers. 

At the same time Palffy packed the army- with fascist, Horthyist 
officers, while Szonyi attempted to place his agents in the civil 
service, in economic posts and in the Communist Party. The adherents 
of the people’s democracy, especially wwkers and peasants, w^erc 
systematically squeezed out of the police, the army and the civil 
service by Rajk and his spy ring; at the same time, the spies ami 
agents provocateurs were released from internment camps. 
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The ring \\ as also vcr\ active in I lie political held. Rajk‘s 
wife was the general secretary of the Democratic Dnion of Hun¬ 
garian VI’omen. By means of llie National Association of People’s 
Colleges, which Kajk lavishly subsidised out of the funds of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, the^ extended their influence to a section 
of the youth and students. Kajk, as xm ‘"houorarv building w'orker” 
attempted to extend his influence to the trade union movement 
as well, through the Building Workers’ Trade Union. Kajk hecanie 
the Chairman of the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society, etc. 

Ill addition to the Kajk organisation, llie Yugoslavs built up 
their owm separate s[>y rings. Abusing th(‘ confidence accorded 
them by the Huiigariau people’s dcmocriicy, they inflitralcd not 
only into slate organisations, but into polilical parlies, economic 
institutions iuid social organisations as well. Their network of 
orgauisation seemed so cf)mprchensiv<* that, relying on Kajk and 
his gang, in the xuituinii of U)4T they set out to overthrow 
the Hungarian pe(iph?"’s <lein<icra<*v. bazar Krank(»v, lormer charge 
d’affaires of I he ^ ugoslav begalioii, ha?^ said of’ this : 

**()ur spy ring gradually <Miihriu:c*l all branche^ of the state 
niacliin<‘ry, the Army and the P<di<‘e. Starting in 1*445, this 
same network o( spies iuhllral<*d into llic leadership of the 
Hungarian Coinmunist Parly and the Social Democratic Party 
as well as the lciulcrsliij> of ulIln(^n»l^•^ .'•ocial and political orga¬ 
nisations. \\ ith th<‘ ai<] of llic iiilcllig<‘ncc <ervi<o in the state 
inachin(^r> and in tin* Army, the \ ugo^lav Trovornnient <*arried 
on widespread e>pionag<* against the Hur»garian (Government 
mi Hungarian ti'rritory. flii- wa*- what made it possible for the 
^ ngoslav Vliiiislrr of Home Affairs Kankovicli, according to 
'filoV plans, to lake rleiinitc measures through llie spy ring for tlic 
oMTlhrow tj|’ tin- Hiingariaii (io\crnmeiil and for changing 
the ^lale ord<T in tlungarx .^’ 

It was to ad\<mce the preparation^^ for the (vxcciilion of this 
plan that filo visited Hungary in December 1 *447. This visit—which 
in manv wavs r<‘sciiibled the triumphant eiilry t>f a conqueror into 
Kudapt'si -was made ai cordiiig the carefully- prepared plans 
of the ^ ugoslav Icadt^rs and had the purpose of increasing the prestige 
of Tito and ^ ugoshivia in Iluugary, just as Kajk and his circle and 
their Yugoslav accoriijdiccs regularly attempted to popularise Tito 
artificially ami reduce tiu'! great po]>ularity of the Soviet Union. 
Keturiiing from his Budapest visit, Tito spent a day in Kelebia, 
near the Yugoslav frontier, under the pretext of hunting. The 
Minister of Home Affairs, Kajk, who had previously repeatedly 



roiitcrreil with Tito and iiic N iigo!>lav leaders, travelled with him 
in his train. z\t the Kelebia station, in Tito's train, Ilankovich, 
Yugoslav Minister i>f Home Affairs, summoned llajk to him and., 
whit Brankov acling as interpreter, told him in detail ^hat to do. 

"•'.riie plan,’’ said Uankovieh, aecording to ilajk’s statement, 
•'eoiisists in gradually and iueonspicuously rallying the, people’s 
democrati<‘ <‘Oiintri<^s around Yugosla\ia. witli Belgrade as the 
centre. earefnlK' <*luding the vigilance ol* the gov<^rnmciits oi‘ 
the neighhouriiig eoufitri<‘s.” 

I'lie so-called Balivaii Tru«le Union Cou?ieil. llu^ Balkan S|>orl 
Assoeiation, the BalLaii A oung Workers’ Association and the Balkan 
women’s Union, etc., all of uliieh had their 4'entres in Belgrade, all 
served to iinplonieiil this plan, (amcerning Hungarian domestic 
pfdi<!y Jiankosicli instructed Bajk to 

.... "‘turn towards tin'; nationalist and (diauvinist elements 
in the Army, irt the Police Force, ami in the (avil Servitn*; lowanls 
the petty bourgeoisie in the. eities and cspeeially in the villages.” 

Baiikovich lran>milled Tito's directions, according to which 
Bajk \va> to li<|uidate tin' prcseiil leadisrs of the jJungariau stall* 
and of the Comiminist lAirty and then to take the leadership of 
Hungary into his ow n hands. Kajk umlertook this task and iner(?a.se<l 
his activities. 

Since March, 1941k howc\4*r, there was an increasing numhei 
of signs indicating that the A ugoslav-American plans were beginning 
to be exposed. As a member of the Political Committee*, of the Commu¬ 
nist Party Bajk came t o know that thelnforinalion Bureau was about 
to unmask the trea<*1i<’r\ oi‘ Tito and his followers. Bajk regularly 
informed Tito of these preparations. The ])ublieatioii ol* llie resolution 
of the Informulioii Bureau actually did expose and foil I’ito’s plan. 
Tito ami hi.s circl*^ now informed Bajk that new tactics would have 
to be worked out to deal with the allereil situation, and tliat Bajk 
must therefore arrange a .secret meeting with Bankovieh, tin* 
A'ugoslav Minister of lloixu' Affairs. This seerel meeting 
took place at the beginning id’ October, 19411, in the di'tT park of 
Antal Klein, a Jlorthyi.st landow ner, near the town of Paks. With tin* 
ai<l of Palffy, eommander of the ilungariaii f rontier guard, Rankovicli 
eros.sed the border illegally, together with his two <*si*iirts, and met 
Bajk,wlio was <*,onductcd to the scene i>f the mi^eting by Mrazovich, 
\ ugoslav Minister in Budapest, and his mistress. Gyorgyi I'arisznyas. 
a teacher in Paks. The* eonferenci^, which was held in a keeper^ 
hut, lasted twm and a half hours. 



Uankovich int'ormed Rajk ol' the new plan, emphasising 
that it was the result of TitoV ow n work and that besides him only 
Djilas and Kardclj knew of it. He said that after the resolution of 
the Information Bureau new ways iriusi be found for the achievement 
of the old aims. 

He spoke of Tito’s **brilliant” scheme for turning the Yugoslav 
people gradually against ifu* Soviet Union and leading them 
into the camp of th<? Western imperialists. He also explained how 
Tito intended to increase the reactionary forces in. the people’s 
democracies, «‘nsure. llnvir organisational co-operation and put them 
on tht; side of the imperialists against the Soviet Union. 

■•7’ito”, said Rankovi<*li, ’’indicated three tasks for the 
achieveiiieut of this end in llu‘ new situation. First, the mobili¬ 
sation of the peojdes of Yugoslavia against the Soviet Union. 
Second, the incn*ase of the anti-Soviet forces in the people’s 
democracies and their closer organisation. 7’hird, the utilisation 
ill international issues of the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-American countries. In the latter case, 
we must gain support from I lie Wcsti^ru Powers against the 
Soviet Union . . . Tito has found a brilliant solution to this 
problem ; he has worked out a [>lan according to whic-h the 
friendly feeling of the Yugoslav people towards the Soviet ITnioii 
can gradually be liquidated.” 

(living the subslam e of this plan Rajk slated : 

‘‘The basic priijci|>les of this brilliant plan, as Rankovich 
informed me. were the following ; first., they would only criticise 
the resolution of lh<‘ Informal ion Bureau ; later they would 
describe the resolution as slander, but in this period they would 
on no account criticise the Soviet Union and her leaders. 

”On the contrary, at ibis stage, they w ould stress friendship 
towards the Soviet Union . . . After that, continued Rankovich, 
wc shall begin tosa\, gradually, but more and more emphatically, 
that the Soviet Union is responsible for our failure to carryout the 
Yugoslav Five Year Plan and w^ilh it the plans for Socialist con¬ 
struction; and in particular we shall make them responsible for 
our failure to bring about t he promised rise in the living standards 
of the masses . . . This propaganda w ould doubtless be very effec¬ 
tive, said Rankovicli. It wiU transform our people’s friendship 
towards the Soviet Union into hatred . . . According to Tito’s 
♦‘slimale, Rankovich said, this propaganda will smooth the path 
towards explaining to our ma.v^es why Tito is turning towards 
<v^tLe Western Powders instead of the Soviet Union.” 
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About Hungary Kajk 8ai<l in his slut r men I : 

“Very soon after this Tito was to begin an intensive 
eainpaign against the leaders of the Ilimganan government and 
state. They were to accuse llakosi of revisionism and say that 
under his leadership the Hungarian government attempted 
to annex territories peopled by Ilungarians. Having thus 
created differences between tlic Hungarian and Yugoslav people 
they were at the appropriate rrioinent to raise the issue in the 
Yugoslav Parliament. This action was to be followed by frontier 
incidents for w-hich Y iigoslavia w^oiild make Hungary responsible.” 

According to the plan proposed by Ilankovich, these frontier 
incidents would serve the purpose of giving a formal pretext to 
Y'ugoslavia for violent military^ intervention against Hungary^ for 
the armed occupation ()f part of Hungarian territory. This 
intervention was to lake place at a time when the Soviet Union 
would be occupied by' being involved in some sort of international 
complication. Part of the armed military action would be for sec¬ 
tions of the Y^ugoslav Army' to be sen I across the frontier wearing 
Hungarian uniforms. The plan also provided for the invasion of 
Hungary by gendarmes, arrow-cross men and Florthyists in Hun¬ 
garian uniform — all collected in the British and American occu¬ 
pation zones and passing through Yugoslav territory'. 

llie plan involved the “jihysic^al liquidation” of some of the 
ministers of the Hungarian government, first of all, of Matyas 
Bakosi, Mihaly Farkas and Krnd Gerd. 

Bankovich reassured the anxious Kajk, say ing that they bad 
great experience in this field : 

“Among Tito’s enemies quite a few could talk of the methods 
with w^hich Tito and he (Bankovich) rid themselves of their 
enemies.” 

Kankovich proposed to Kajk that the murder of the leading 
members of the Hungarian government should he undertaken by 
Palffy and bis men in the Army'. 

“Think about various ways for this liquidation” Kankovich 
said, *'^in one case we might bring about an accident, in another 
suicide, the third might die of a sudden illness or could be killed 
in his flat and later an adequate ex])lanation might be given, 
for instance, that he was shot while attempting to escape.” 

In conclusion, Kankovich gave Kajk Tito’s instructions and 
his conditions : 
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** I hr. Vugnshiv ai<l pills siicli natural nbligations upon Hungary 
lowardn Yugoslavia as aro iiiroiitestable. Questions of Hungarian 
foreign and domestic policy, whii’h will be directed by me and 
Anton Hob, as well as army inalLcrs, must all be made to ccui- 
rorni to the interests of A ugosla\Tla. Secondly, Hungarian industry 
niiist make sacrifices for ibc fulfilincnt of the A ugoslav econo¬ 
mic plans/' 

Jiankovich also gave instructions regarding the nc\\ govern- 
incut. The Prime Minister of the new governmenl was to he l^aszlo 
Kajk : its Minister of Home Affairs, Anton Hob (one of the heads of 
the A'ugoslav iiitelligenee scrvu'.e, the IJDB, in Hungary) ; Minister 
of Defenee. Hyorgy Palffy, a J ugoslav "}>>. Ilankovich adiled : 

•’’'nto would not object if in tiiis futunj g(»\ eminent the leaders 
of the Social Democratic Parly w ho bad fled to the West and 
se\(‘ral persons from the circle of kcrcnc Nagy, v\crc iiudiidcd.’’’ 

The political directives also prescribiul that Hujk should seek 
tJic support of the followers of Horthy ami S/alasi, the Catholic 
reactionaries, and the kulaks. In iroiineclion with the latter he 
should emphasise the A'ugoslav example., v\ h(*re **Tifo does not fight 
against the kulaks.” Finally Kankovich saiil that for the armed 
overthrow* of the government he would make ifie h<m*\ ices of his 
«»wn military expert available to Hajk, 

Laszlu Hajk umlerlook to carry out lliesc tlirecli\<‘.s of Tito. 
After his arrival in Budapest be eoininissioued Oybrgy Pallfy to 
make the necessary armed preparatiims witlun the Army for the 
overthrow ol the Republic. Palffy, who liad already heeu informed 
through his own channels of the ]dan transmitted hy Haiikovieli, 
reported to Rajk that he had alread}^ commenced ])reparations, 
and informed him of the details of the plan lor an armed putsch. 

Laszld Hajk similarly directed 'I'ihor S/diiyi also to make his 
preparations, lo arrange for a party eonferenee whose task would 
have been lo put tlio Hungarian Working Peojiie's Party under 
Hajk's leadership, f’or his own part, Hankovieh sent to Hungary 
as Yugoslav diplomats two of his henehmen, Jovaiiovieh and .lojkieh, 
two individuals w (dl versed in political murder. He gave them the task 
of preparing the murder of Deputy Prime Aliiiister Matyas Rakosi. 

All these plans were foiled by the measures taken against 
reactionary elements and spies, as a result of wdiieh a significant 
proportion of Hajk’s followers were removed from the Army, the 
Police, and the Civil Scirviee. In I he middle of May the arrest of 
the conspirators l»egan. 
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From tin* facts listed above it is evident thaf Laszld 
liajk initiated an organisation aiming at tiic overthrow by force 
of the democratic state order, as created by Act L 1946, and of th<‘ 
government of tlie Kejjublic, and that he committed a crime by 
acting as tlie leader of this organisation. 

IL 

a ) Gyorgy Palffy was born in 1909. lie* was the son of a well- 
to-do bourgeois family. As a proiessional officer who had graduated 
from the Ludovica Academy, he had, before the second World War, 
served for one year in the Italian Fascist Army,from where he came 
back as a convinced fascist. As an officer of Horthy’s army In* 
look part in the occupation of the Carpatho-Ukraiue and in connection 
with this received written praise from the then Ministry of Defence. 
lb‘ iia<l to leave the army liocarivse of his vvife\s extraction and this 
ga\e him the opportunity^ at the heginuing ol‘ 194;>, to enter the 
new Army as an '■•anti-German’* officer. By the summer of 1945 In*, 
was already active as a spy of the Yugoslav Intelligence Service. 
Also in 1945 he bad already established contact with Laszlo Bajk. 
At a series of conversations with Bajk he became ac(piainted with, 
and accepted, the aims of bis organisation against the state and tht*. 
people. Palffy’s task was the military leadership of the organisation. 
In understanding with Bajk, he defended and gave prominence in the 
army to reactionary Horthy fascist officers and put into important 
commanding positions those of whom he knew for certain that they 
w<mld blindly obey his base aims and instructions. In 1947, atKajk’s 
instructions, he increased his activities and in order to get practice 
in mobilisation questions connected with an armed conspiracy, 
he arranged alerts, military concentrations, etc. 

Palffy through Col. Lozich, the Y^ugoslav military attache, 
in Budapest, established contact with Col. Nedelkovich of Yugoslavia, 
The meeting took place in December, 1947, at the Partisan Congress 
in Rome where Nedelkovich gave Palffy Tito’s direct instructions. 
He assured Palffy that Tito’s aims would be realised, because these 
aims were supported by the United States of America. 

In October, 1948, after Bajk had secretly met Rankovich, tlu^ 
Yugoslav Minister of Home Affairs, at Paks, Palffy speeded up the 
armed preparations for overthrowing the Republic. He prepared and 
wrote dowm a plan which he aimed to carry out with ten battallions. 
Palffy assigned these battalions the task of occupying the more 
important public buildings, the General Post Office, the Radio, the 
Partv centre and the industrial centres in the country. He also 



worked out a plan for the asrsa^siiiation of jucuiber.s of Go\-ern- 
iTicnt, of Matyas Rakosi, Mihaly Farkas and Ernd Oerd. He entrusted 
this task to Bela Korondy, a colonel of police who was formerly a 
captain of gendarmes and at whose disposal he would have put, 
apart from the special battalion already organised by Korondy, 
a detachment of Horthy officers as well. He marked out this plan 
on a map of Greater Budapest and kept it in the safe in his office 
until he was informed of the arrest of his accomplices. Then with 
the help of his secretary. Edit Rosenfeld, he burnt the plans. 

Gyorgy Palffy therefore committed a crime by leading an 
organisation for the violent overtlirow of the democratic stale order 
and Republic set up by Act I. 1946. 

b) Gyorgy Palffy was from 194S onwanls an agent of the 
Yugoslav spy service. One after another he handed over the confiden¬ 
tial documents and data of the Army to ijazar Braiikov. counsellor 
of the Yugoslav Legation and leader of the Yugoslav spy service 
in Hungary. He ordered the members of the military political depar- 
rnent to deliver the data asked for by Brankov. Gyorgy Palfly 
pursued this spying for Col. Lozich, the Yugoslav military atlachc% 
and after the latter’s removal put it at the service of C 40 I. 2 okalj, the 
military attache of the Yugoslav Legation. 

GyOrgy Palffy, as a lieutenant general and the ins[)ector of the 
Army, i. e. as a public serv^ant, abusing his official position of trust, 
ilelivered secrets concerning the international, military, and economic^ 
position of the Hungarian state to the authorities of a foreign state. 
Thus, seriously offending against the interests of the country, he 
committed the crime of espionage and sedition. 

HI. 

a) Lazar Brankov was the chief reprcseiilaLive of the Y ugos- 
slav Minister of Home Affairs in Hungary. First he was the head 
of the Yugoslav Military Mission, then first counsellor to the Legation, 
and later he became the charge d’affaires at the Y^ugoslav Legation. 
Before he was sent to Hungary, at the beginning of 1945, Col. Obrad 
(acmil, the head of the Y'ugoslav Military Mission, referring to Tito’s 
cjxpress directions, according to Brankov’s statement, defined the 
task of the members of the Mission as follows : 

*^Tito, Kardelj and Rankovich count on it that members 
of the Mission will use their stay in Hungary for collecting 
espionage material about the political and economic measures 
of the Hungarian Government and that they^ will obtain infor- 
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luation on tho Soviet troops in Hungary. He made us understand 
that we must establish close relations with the Anglo-American 
representatives and that we must avoid falling under the influence 
of the Soviet leadership of the Allied Control Commission, and 
especially of Marshal Voroshilov.” 

Brankov accordingly kept uj> connections for several years 
with Rajk, Palffy and other elements conspiring against the Hunga¬ 
rian democratic state. It was he who linked Gyorgy Palffy' to llajk. 
It was he who cooriliiiated the organisations of Laszlo Rajk, Gyorgy 
Palffy and others. He directed the work of the Yugoslav spy' Anton 
Rob whom, at his demand, they elected secretary of the Democratic 
Federation of the South-Slavs of Hungary and who also became 
a member of the National y\sscmbly'. Brankov was the interpreter 
at the conversations between Rajk and Rankovich at Kclebia in 
December, 1947. It was his task as the trusted agent of Tito and 
Rankov ich to urge and control the execution of the plans for the over¬ 
throw of the Hungarian Republic. When, after the communique of 
the Information Bureau, this role became more difficult, then on 
Rankovich’s direct instructions he turned against Tito and made 
a public declaration to this effect. In secret, however, he continued 
his work for overthrowing the republic. 

Lazar Brankov, therefore, by leading an organisation for the, 
vifdeiit overthrow of the democratic slate order, set up by Act I. 
1946, and the Government of the democratic Republic, committed 
a crime. 

b) Lazar Brankov was the chief of the Yugoslav official 
<^spionage organisation in Hungary'. For more than four years, he 
continuously obtained secret data from Laszlo Rajk, Palffy and 
a number of other Hungarian spies organised as his agents. He got 
instructions for this activity directly from Tito. He W’as Tito’s most 
determined agent. 

Lazar Brankov throughout his stay in Hungary was cons- 
stantly engaged in spying and thus committed the crime of espionage. 

c) In summer, 1948, Lazar Brankov ordered a member of 
the Yugoslav espionage organisation, the press attache to the Yugo¬ 
slav Legation, Zivko Boarov, to come to him and told him that 
Milos Moich, one of the leaders of the Yugoslavs in Hungary, had 
come out in support of the resolution of the Information Bureau 
and that it was therefore to be feared that he would uncover 
the activities of the Titoites in Hungary'. Brankov instructed 
Boarov to persuade Milos Moich to desist from this course and if 
Milos Moich w'as to persist in his point of view% Boarov was to kill 
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Itiiii. After giviug tliis inslruclioji, Hraukov handed the revolver 
of the A^igoslav lilinister Mrazovich to Boarov who on the night of 
July 10, 1948, with several revolver shots killed MiloS Moich in 
Ills flat. 

Luzar Braukov iht'refore persuaded 2i^ ku Boarov to commit 
the premeditated murder of MiloS Moich, i. e. he coimnitted th(‘ 
crime of incitement to inunler. 

IN. 

u) Ur, l ihor Szdin i \va> horn in 190J. i'Voiii lOiU) to L94.>, 
Mhenhe<‘ame to Hungary as an American spy. he Uv(^d exclusively 
abroad. In 1938 lie appeared in .Switzerland where he organised 
a group of JVotskyists among the Hungarian emigres there. Soon he 
(‘siablished eoiitact with Noel H. Field, one of llie leaders of the 
American esjiioiiage service, and later with his chief, Allan Dulles, 
who was the Furopean head of the United Slates espionage servit*<* 
t'allcd the ‘’’Office of Strategic Services” (OSS). Field .specialised in 
recruiting .spies from among so-called ‘Jeft-wing” elements ami the 
various emigre c.spionage group.s of <liffereiit iiaticmalities in Switzer¬ 
land were subordinate to him. 

On the iiistniclions of Dulles, J'ibor Szdnvi eslablishod contact 
with Misa Lornpar, the present first eounsellor to liie Yugoslax 
liegatioii in Bucharest, who during the war was the common spy 
of 1'ito and of the United States in Switzerland and who, like Szoiiyi, 
spied for Dulles in return for financial rewards. Szdiiyi states that 
in December, 1944, Misa Lornpar gave false credentials to him and 
members of his groufi on which Szdnyi ami members of his group 
apj>eare<l as officers travelling to Yugtislavia. The A ugo.slav and 
American intelligence services helped Tiber Szdnyi and his espionage 
group to get from Sw itzerland to Marseilles where liUtiiiov ich, then the 
Jugoslav (loLisul in Marseilles (at present AAigoslav Minister to 
.Switzerland), arranged with the leader of the Anu‘riean cs]»ioiiage 
s(‘rvice there to put an American military aeroplane at the disposal 
of the espionage group. Since the war was then still on, American 
general hcadcpiarters gave permissi<»n for the us(» of the special 
military aeroplane. 

Szdnyi slates that in Belgrade they reported at the Ministry 
ol‘ Horne Affairs wliere they showed the credentials which they 
had got iVoin the spies Lornpar and Latinovieh to the Yugoslav 
Major Kovachevich. I'hc major found aecommodation for them 
wiili the Jugoslav political police, the OZNA, instructed them 
for a number of <lays, and then sent them with a suitable 
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♦escort through iNovisatl au<i Suhotica to Szt^ged in the guise ol a 
Yugoslav oflicers’ mission. At Szegeil, on the instructions of Major 
Kalafatich, the officer of the OZIMA there, Szoriyi and his companions 
destroyed the Yugoslav credentials. 

Szdnyi and his hand of spies in time got into important poai- 
lious. Szdnyi himseJf’ hccame head of the (ladres l)e[»artment of the 
(Communist Parly, ^vhicli made it possible for him to put the Americaji 
spies who arrived with him or those whom Kajk stmt to him, into 
suitable jobs. Szdnyi and the spies placed by him gave some of th<^ 
secret data on borne policy and economics which they had obtained, 
directly to their chiefs in Tbidapest, and some they sent through 
messengers t<i Switzerland, to th«' IJiiilCfl Sl«jtcs espionage service 
there. 

In FehruajN. 1947, Szdnyi receivod special instructions to ]Mit 
tlie. American s])ie.s Ibda Sziisz, Cydrgy Adam and Ivan Mate into 
important positions in the pubhtr administration. In the autumn 
of i94(), on the instructions of Allan Dulles, Szdnyi subordinated bis 
work to Kajk and put his espionage group at his disposal. Tibor 
Szdnyi, who was also a dc[)uty to the TSational Assembly and therefore 
a public servant, abusing bis official position of trust, delivered sec.rels 
on the international and economic j)ositio!i of the Hungarian state 
to the authorities of a foreign state, causing serious damage U 4 the 
interests of the state and. tlioreby committing the crimes of espionage 
and sedition. 

b) Tibor Szdnyi, after his ret urn in January, 1947, put members 
of his grouj) into all sorts of positions in the state and civil service 
and into important (economic jobs. Thus, among others, he placed 
Ferenc Vcigi in the Press Department of llie Prime Ministers ()ffice, 
Ivan Foldi in the Hungarian-Soviet Oil Fompany^ ajid later in the 
Ministry of Industry, l*eter Halaban in the editorial office of tlu* 
Radio, Oyorgy Hddos in the Planning Office, Dr. Andras KMman 
in the Ministry of Pcojde’g Welfare, Dr. Gyula Kuty in the Medical 
Trade Union. Up to February^, 1947, Szdnyi convened bis espionage 
group for regular eonversaiiotis about cvery^ two months. After this, 
however, for reasons of secrecy , be only spoke with them individually. 
At the conference be instructed members of bis espionage organisation 
to introduce new ineniljcrs int<* the organisation, those who were 
enemies of the people’s deinocraey\ Szdnyi constantly informed Kajk 
of the places where the spies organised by Jiim worked, and put bis 
organisation at Rajk’s disposal. Rajk, on the other band, regularly' 
informed Szdnyi of bis own aims and of the instructions which lifi 
got from Tito and Rankovich. In spring, 1949, Tibor Szdnyi, on 
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hiiveral ot'raisiozis, discussed with Laszlu Rajk the overthrow of the 
Republic and the^scizure of ]>ower by force. 

Tibor Szonyi therefore committed the crime of leading an 
organisation for the overthrow of the state order, set up in Act I., 
1946, and of the Government of the democratic Hungarian Republic. 

V. 

a) Andras Szalai was born in 1917. He became a police spy 
in 1935. From tiiis time onwards he worked alternately in Yugo¬ 
slavia and Hungary as agent provocateur. As a police spy, in 1942 
he betrayed to the gendarme detective Antal Juhasz the members 
of the leadership of the Communist Young Workers’ League, Endre 
Sagvari, Laszld Orban and fiva Lakos. To avoid exposing him, 
he w^as given a short sentence which he served in 1944 in tlie Sator- 
aljaujhely prison, where he continued his spying activities. At that 
time, the Hungarian and Yugoslav prisoners at Satoraljaujhely were 
preparing a prison break. Andras Szalai reported all the details 
he knew about the plan of escape to Lindcnberg, the commander 
of the prison. As a result of this betrayal, the commander of the 
prison knew the plan lV»r the break-out, and took counter-measures. 
As a result of the break-out, 64 prisoners w ere killed or later executed 
and Andras Szalai was released as a reward for his treachery. 

Andras Szalai, tlicrefore, by being an accomplice to the murder 
or illegal execution of 64 political prisoners, committed a war crime. 

b) Andras Szalai for a long time worked for the Yugoslav 
espionage organisation in Hungary. According to Brankov’s sta¬ 
tement : 

“Szalai was bound for life and death to Rankovich and 
tlie UDB w^hich held him through knowledge of his treachery 
at the Satoraljaujhely prison.” 

Andras Szalai first spied at the behest of the Yugoslav major 
Siniljanich, who worked in Hungary as the head of the Yugoslav 
Reparations Office. Later they attached him to Brankov, the coun¬ 
sellor of the Legation, and then to a Yugoslav spy named Sebianich. 
Ill the course of his espionage, on Brankov’s instructions he obtained 
among other things the map of preparations for the defence of the 
frontier with complementary notes. He delivered secret data about 
the coufideutial resolutions of the Council of Ministers and other 
matters. Szalai was conneeted also with the Yugoslav spy Anton 
Rob to whom he betrayed the preparations for the nationalisation 
of the factories before the publication of the law. 



Aiidras Szalai, tlierelorr, spied out. secrels ol a iiiililary nature 
and those touching on important international and ceorioinic 
rests of the Hungarian state and, by transmitting these to unaiitho* 
rised foreign persons, seriously endangered the interests of the state, 
thus committing the crime of espionage and sedition, 

c) Andras Szalai, as an agent of the Yugoslav espionage 
organisation, put individuals nominated by the espionage service 
into important positions in the state machine. In compliance witli 
the orders of the Yugoslav espionage organisation, he suitably 
coordinated and directed the work of the persons so placed. It was 
in this way that Andras Szalai put Juzsef Rex into the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and, on Brankov’s ins I ructions, saw to it that Rex 
could remain in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, even when they 
very much suspected him of spying for the Yugoslavs. In the same 
way, he put Jozsefllegcdus, a former captain of police and a Y ugo¬ 
slav spy, into the Reparations Office. Szalai saw' to it that Aiiton Rob, 
the agent of the Yugoslav spy service in Hungary, was noiniuatf;d 
a deputy. In September, 1948. following an earlier order by Antou 
Rob, he sent Milenko Kovacevich, a Yugoslav spy, to the party 
school. These spies he constantly kept under his leadership. 

Andras Szalai was therefore one of the leaders of the organi¬ 
sation for the overthrow^ of the democratic state order, set uj) by 
Act I. 1946. 


VI. 

Milan Ognjenovich was born in 1916. As a Hungarian citizen, 
he was an organised spy of the head of the Y’ugoslav espionage 
organisation, Anton Rob. On the instructions of Anton Rob, he 
established contact with Jozsef Blaiicb, the secretary of the Y^ugo- 
slav Legation in Budapest, another agent of the Yugoslav espionage 
service. At Blazich’s behest Milan Ognjenovich signed an under¬ 
taking that he would work as a Yugoslav agent. On the instruction 
of Bla2ich, he organised Malia Kovacevich, Milos Rockov, Jovan 
Grom£ich and Milan Suput as Y’^ugoslav information agents. Through 
them he obtained secret data on home affairs and other matters. 
These data he summarised in a monthly report which he put at 
the disposal of the Yugoslav espionage service. In return the espio¬ 
nage service gave him regular financial rewards. 

The Hungarian citizen Milan Ognjenovich, in these activities, 
committed the crime of espionage and sedition. 
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YII. 


Korontl;y was horij in 1914. Under llorthy fascism he 
served as a captain of llie gciidarincrie. Gyorgy PalfiFy arranged 
for his clearance and smuggled him into the democratic army iii 
the rank of a major. Later Palfl\\ in order to strengthen Laszld 
Rajk’s espionage organisation, transferred Korondy to the 
Ministry of Home Adairs where Rajk had him appointed colonel 
of police. Rajk gave Korondy the task of organising from among 
ex-gendarmes, Ilorthyist officers, permanent N.C.O.’s and other 
fascist scum a hattaiioii on which he could rely, which would in 
every^ case he available against the Republic. After Las/do Rajk 
had told him that it Avas a question of an armed consjuracy against 
the Governnieiit, Korondy was given ins! ructions by Gyorgy PalflV 
for carrying fuit the plan lV)r the eonspiracy. In .Inly, 1948. according 
!r) Korondy's stateineiil. Palfty told him the following : 

^‘Yoii know the instructions which I have received from 
Rajk. He declared that I in list organise the occupation ofimpor- 
laiit objectives in Budapest. He declared furthermore that 1 
must count on a special company organised l>y him Avhieh Avould 
consist of ndiahh^ Ilorthyist officers. Pallly told me that I must 
observe the ]daces where certain designated members of the 
Government, Matyas Rakosi, Mihaly Farkas and Ernd Gero, 
were, and must carry out their arrest at the same time. He 
declared that in the case of any resistance I must immediately 
use arms.” 

At the end of th«‘. conversation Pallfy also told Korondy that 
the possible removal of the Government w^ould undouhtedly succeed, 
because he would receive the armed .suj)port of the Yugoslav armies. 

Bela Korondy therefore eommitled the crime of leading an 
organisation for the overthrow^ by violence of the democratic state 
order, set up by Act 1. 194b, and of the Government of the. 
demoeralie Repiildie. 


MIL 

a) PM Justus was born in 1905. From 1932 onwards he was 
an informer of the Hungarian political police. In the fascist police 
he continuously gave data to Peter Hain and others under the 
code name of ‘M 17” about communist organisation and in this 
way worked as a spy ■ the official fascist organ, thus committing 
a crime against the y>eop!e. 
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h) Kuowiiig Justuii*ci rule as a police iulomier. Col. Obrad 
Cieiuil, the chief of the Yugoslav Military Mission in Budapest, and 
Major Javor8ky% a member of the Mission, placed Justus in the 
service of the Yugoslav espionage. As a deputy to the National 
Assembly, a member of the Central Committee of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and vice-chairman of the Hungarian Radio, Justus 
gathered information and sent it on to tlie Yugoslav espionage 
organisation. Pal Justus, who is an old Trotskyist and maintained 
personal relations with several iTiternational Trotskyist spies, gave 
special cordidcntial information to the Yugoslav espionage organi¬ 
sation on conditions in the Social Democratic Party, llic Hungarian 
Communist Party, and later the Hungarian Working People’s Party. 
He gave these data to the agent of th<^ A ugoslav espionage service, 
sometimes in writing, and sometimes by word of mouth. 

The Titoites considered Justus’s esjnonagc services so important 
that they forbade the spies at the Yugoslav l^egalion in Budapest 
to keep uj> irontact with him. Instead a special emissary of Raiikovich 
sent for this purpose took <»ver the material from him at all times. 

Apart from the Yugoslav sj>y service. Pal Justus also spied 
for the pr<!.ss attache of the French Legation in Budapest, Fran ois 
Gachot. He handed over to liiin a considcrahlc ]»art of the es]»ionage 
luateriai gathered for the Yugoslavs. He especially told him in 
<lctail of the confidential data obtained at the sessions of the Central 
Committee, first of the Social Deinocralic Party% later of the Hun¬ 
garian Working People\s Party, and confidential data about the 
organisational, administrative and technical afl’airs of the Hungarian 
Radio. 

Pal Justus, as a deputy to the National Assembly, and vice- 
chairman of the Radio, i. e. as a civil servant, spied out secret data 
on the important interests of the Hungarian state, on its inter¬ 
national and economic position, in order to communicate them to 
the authorities of foreign stales, thus seriously offending against 
the interests of the state and committing the crime of espionage 
and sedition. 

c) Pal Justus organised persons w ho stood close to him into 
a Trotskyist study group, where he indoctrinated them against 
democracy and kept them constantly under his direction. His 
group was connected directly with Rankovich, the AAigoslav Minister 
of Home Affairs. 

PM Justus therefore committed a crime, by leading an orga¬ 
nisation for the overthrow^ by force of the democratic state order, 
set up by Act T. 1946. 



Accorcliu^ \.o Article 20 ol* Order 81/1945 M. E. given 
legal force by Act Vll. 1945 and according to Article 15 of Order 
1440/1945. M. E. and Article 11 of Act VII. 1946, the trial on 
the indictuient falls >\ithin the competence of the Budapest People’s 
(lourt. 

I move that the preliminary custody that has been ordered 
be maintained. 1 attach lo the indictment the list of those to be 
summoned. 


l^avszlo Kajk and his companions set up an organisation which 
iiad for its aim the t)verthrow of Hungarian democracy which is 
secured by constitutional law, the destruction of the independence 
of Hungary, ami Hungary’s enslavemtmt to a foreign power. Rajk 
and bis band set themselves the aim of tearing Hungary out of the 
(ramp of the defenders of {>eac<‘, which is the only guarantee of th<? 
freedom and happin<‘ss of our people, of chaining our country to 
the imperialist war front and thus lowering it to he a satellite and 
toy of the imperialists. They hoped to realise this aim with the 
armed h(dp of the present leaders of the Yugoslav state, Tito, 
Raiikovieh, Kardfdj, and Djilas. Rajk and his hand w^anted to 
annihilatf^ all the great achievements of the Hungarian people’s 
d(‘mocracy, to give the land distributed to tlu^ peasants hack to 
the great landowners, the mines and factories to the big capitalists, 
again to shackle the hands of the working people and again to put 
the enemies of the Hungarian people who had fled to the west into 
power. The conspirators wanted tn lower Hungary to be a Yugoslav 
colony, a colony of Tito, who together with his hand deserted from 
the camp of Socialism and of the democracies, who deserted into 
the camp (d’foreign capital and reaction, and thus made Yugoslavia 
a satellite of the iiiifierialists. Behind the plan of Rajk and his 
companions, too, there stood American imperialism which, in the 
German and Austrian zones of occupation, has already assembled 
its bloodhounds, thos<^ arrow-cross, fascist, Horthyist ex-officers and 
t'x-geiidarmes who are calculating that, as in 1944, they can 
again wade knec-dee]» in the blood of the Hungariau working 
people, and again — this time in the interests not of German fascism 
l>ut of Ainericaii iin{)erialisiii — can sell Hungary and thus ruin and 
annihilate all the results <»f our Liberation and reconstruction. 

LaszhS Rajk and his companions, in order to attain tlies** 
('ritiiiual and base aims, did not stop at any banditry. The indictment 
is proved by the confession of the accused and by the documents 





aiui notes attaclied to the file and to he prodiieed at the trial. Th«^ 
indictment is in every way proved by the testimony of those w itnesses 
w’hose hearing I proposed in the indict men t. As regards the aecnseih 
lhere]|is no reason preventing ibeir pijiiishment and the h»'ginniiig 
of the proceedings against them, nor why lhe\ shonJ<l not he 
accountable for their deeds. For t hese reasons, the indict foent against 
them is based on law. 

Budapest, September 0 

Dr. Cyulu Alapi 

ibr Ofll'irr. 
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THU TRIAL. 



K .1 H 1*1 * *1 ft t I o II o / If s *I 6 It u i /.'. 


On thv morning of Friday. September 16, 1949, in the big 
assembly hall of the headquarters of the Metal and Engineering Workers' 
Trade Union, the Special Council of the Budapest People''s Court 
began the hearing of the case of Ldszlo Rajk and his accomplices, 

A feiv minutes after 9 o'clock, the accused were led in escorted 
by the warders. After that the members of the Special Council of the 
Peoples Court, led by the President, Dr, Peter Janko, entered the hall. 
The President, Dr, Peter ,Jank6, opens the hearing. 

The President : 'Flu* Special Council of the Budape.st People's 
Court will hear the case of Laszlo Rajk and his companions a(‘cused 
of the crimes of settling up an organisation aiming at the overthrow^ 
of the democratic state order, and of sedition. I open the trial. 

Dr. Janko then states that the accused and the counsel for defence 
chosen by them are present. Than the personal particulars of the accused 
are registered. The President calls on the accused Ldszlo Rajk. 

The President : When wc‘re you horn? 

Rajk : On May 8, J909, in Szekelyudvarhely. 

The President then calls on Gydrgy Pdlffy. 

The President : Were you alw^ays called by this name? 
Pdlffy : i\o. Formerly my name was Gyorgy Osterreicher. 

The President : When did >ou change your name? 

Pdlffy : In J934. 

The President : When were you born? 

Pdlffy : On September 16, 1909. 

After Pdlffy, Lazar Brankov steps before the President. 

The President : When were you born? 

Brankov : On July 17, 1912. 

The President : Where? 

Brankov : In Stari BeceJ. in Yugoslavia. 

The President : What is your citizenship? 

Brankryv : Yugoslav. 

The President: What is your occupation? 

Brankov : A diplomat with the rank of coiinselh»r. 
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I)i\ Tibor Szonyi is the next accused. 

The President : Wort* you aiwa \s oalioti l>v I his iiauio y 
Szdnyi : ISo, in\ name was Hoiiinaii. 

The President : W hen did you change \our iiarney 
Szdnvi : After the libcratiou. in 1945. 

The President : W ht*n and where were you l>orjk? 

Sz/inyi : In Budapest, on Deeeinher HJ, 19().‘b 
I'he President : W hat is your oeeupalion? 

Szdnvi : Phy sieiaii. 

After the registration of Dr. Szdnyi s jmrtit ulars, indnis Szalal ste/ps 
foncard. 

The. President : W ere you alway .'^ called l>\ I hi- name? 

Szalai : i was ealh*«l Krvin Liindler. 

77ie President : W hen were you horn? 

Szalai : On Feluuary (), PUT. 

The President : W hen*? 

Szalai : In Pee.-. 

Milan Ognjenorich follows. 

The President : W heji were \ ou horn? 

Ognjenovich : On July 9. ]91(>. 
llie President : W iierc*? 

Ognjenorich : In Sarok. 

77ie President : Are you a MuitgariaJi c ili/mi? 

Ognjenovich : ^ es. 

rhe President : W ere y ou a sohlier? 

Ognjenovich : ^ es. in I lie \ugoslav arin\. 

The President: Bela Koroiidy, come for\sar(L W <*re you 
always called hy this name? 

Korondy : ?so. 1 was called Bela Dergan. 

The President : W hen di<l you change your name? 

Korondy : lii 1937. 

The President : When were you horn? 

Korondy : Oji August 16, 1914. 

The President : W^hat is your oecujialioii? 

Korondy : Ex-eoloiiel of police. 

if ter Korondy^ Pal Justus steps before the President. 

The President : When were y^ou horn? 

Justus : On April 7, 1905. 

The President : Where? 

Justus : In Pees. 
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The President : Are. you a Hungarian citizen? 

Justus : Yes?. 

l^he President : Your occupation? 

Justus : My Iasi jol> was tliat of vioe-firrsitlenl tin* (Central 
New's Agency. 

The President : I shall have reail out lho.se j)arl< of the indiel- 
rnent sulmiitted by the Budapest State IV«>st*eiiior's Ofl'itM" under 
No 1949 85/166/2, on September 7. 1949, dejined in .-^eeiiom.; 1 and 
2 of .4rliele 255 of the Criminal Pro<-ediire. 1 recpiest llie Secn^tary of 
the SpcH'ial Council to perform the reading. 

After the readings of the indictment, the President calls on Ldszld 
Rajk and gives orders to lead away the rest oj' the accused. After this is 
done^ Dr. Peter Jauho begins the hearing of accused Rajk. 

The President : Did you umlerstand tlie ehargt‘? 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : Do you plead guilty ? 

Rajk : Yes, I do. 

The President : On all counts? 

Rajk : On all couiils. 

The President : Turn then in detail to ihe eourst? of events. 
To begin with, how did you get into tlie service of lh(‘ Ilorthv police 
in 1931? 

Rajk : In 1930, I returned from France where, as candidate 
Inr my teacher’s <lip]oina in Frciieh, I had spent a year studying. 
In France I became ae«juainted with progressive; ideas and began 
to learn^aboul Marxi.sin. On my’ return, 1 tried to get in touch in 
Hungary^ with peojdc of Marxist ideas without, howtiver, being 
a member of the Communist Party^ or any other Communist Parly 
organisation. In 1931, I was taken into custody in connection with 
some others who were members of some communist organisation. 
After I was taken into custody, my relative, police captain Dr. Lajos 
Bokor, immediately^ called on llctenyi, who was then chief of the 
Budapest politic. On Bokor’s intervention, Hetenyi summoned me 
to him in Bokor’s presence and told me that he would have me set 
free provided I made a declaration to the efl'ect that I would act as a 
spy within the Communist Party movement, or in the movements 
organised by it, and report my results to the Hungarian police. 
On Hetenyi’s demand I agreed to sign a declaration to this efl'ect. 
Hetenyi drafted the declaration saying that I agreed to act as a spy 
for the police in the movements organised by' the Communist Party 
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and to report the data corning to my knowledge. I^Vigned this decla¬ 
ration. This is how 1 was made to work for the llorthy police. 

The President : What were the results of this? How did you 
work in respet;i to the obligations you undertook? 

Rajk : The result was that immediately after I had signed, 
1 stayed with Hetcnyi who told me in private that my^ task as a 
university student would be to try to iidiltrate into the revolu¬ 
tionary, communist university im^vemcnts and to act as spy there. 
I accepted. It was as a result of my^ “information” that in 1932, 
the police took Stolte and several others into custody, altogether 
seventeen people including myself. Obviously^ 1 was taken in order 
to avert the siisjiicion that I was working for the police. 

The President : You mentioned the name Stolte. Who was this 
man Stolte? 

Rajk : Stolte was also a candidate for the teacher’s diploma 
in Hungarian and hrench. He was the fine who, at the end of 1931 
or the beginning of 1932 — I cannot recall the exact date — con¬ 
nected me with the communist movement of the university students. 
By' the way, as I found out later, Stolte was also working for the 
police. Later, in 1933-1934, the Communist Party exposed him 
as a police provocateur ami expelled him from the Party, that is 
from the Communist Young Workers’ League. 

The President : When di<l you find oul that Stolte was a jiolice 
provocateur? 

Rajk : 1 had no knowledge of Stolte’s being a jiolice provo¬ 
cateur. At tlie time of the arrest, I deduced from various facts 
that he was working for the police. 

The President : So you deduced that then. And when did you 
find out for certain? 

Rajk : I found it oul for certain only when the Party expel¬ 
led him. I got three months. After my release Hetcnyi commis¬ 
sioned me again with continuing spying work among university 
students. The result of the “information” I gave was that in the 
first months of 1933, if 1 remember correctly in February, Agnes 
Birki and .lend Szell were arrested with several companions and 
1 too w^as taken into custody, obviously to avoid my being suspected. 
I was in detention during the preliminary investigation but at the 
trial I w'as acquitted. This was the first stage of my activities along 
this hne. 

The President : Up to this time, on how many occasions did 
you make reports to Hetenyi? 
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Rajk : That I could not say. Essentially, I ‘informed” him 
continually about these student movements at the University. 

The President : So you did this continually. So two such arrests 
were caused by your reports. This docs not mean that you made 
only two reports. 

Rajk : No, it docs not. 

The President : These two visible results were the efTecl of 
your continual reports. 

Rajk : I continually gave reports not only on the persons but 
alwso on the work done by these persons. 

The President: Subsequently wdiat services did you render 
Hct^nyi? 

Rajk : As T remember, T did not render Hetenyi any. As I remem¬ 
ber, after this Tletcnyi brought me into touch with Sornbor-Schwei- 
nitzer. Sombor-Schweinitzer entrusted me with . . . 

The President : Did you already get into touch with him at 
that time? 

Rajk : Already at that time. In order to try to establish 
connections with the Communist Young Workers’ League to do 
spying work there. 

The President : Now wait a minute! Why >vas it that now 
the police wanted to transfer you to another kind of work? Was it 
not because they saw that you had already completed your work here, 
that with this, at least for the time being, this section of the move¬ 
ment was annihilated? 

Rajk : No, it was not because of that. There w'as an objective 
reason for that — the circumstance that, after my arrests and the 
verdict, I was expelled from the University. 

The President : There was no possibility of your working in 
this field? 

Rajk : There was no possibility. 

The President : All right. Let us go on. 

Rajk : I succeeded in finding connections with the Loinmuiiist 
Young Workers’ League and I was appointed to its central propa¬ 
ganda organisation. Here I worked together w^ith several ciuniiiuiiists 
of long standing. At this time I, as a leading member of the propaganda 
department, had the task on the one hand of spying u]>on the central 
printing press of the Young Workers’ League and on the other hand 
of hindering the preparation, and in particular the dissemination of 
propaganda material. I was not able to clear up the matter of the 
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printing press. As I wrote the propagsincla material and its disse¬ 
mination depended upon me, I was, of course, able to hinder this. 

The President : Describe briefly hoMr and in what way you 
hindered it? 

Pajk : 1 liindere<l it partly by not fnrwarding the material 
for duplication, thus causing it to lie around for weeks so that it lost 
its timeliness and there was no loiiirer anv point in bringing it out. 
Thi s was the main possibility for hindering. 

The President : So let us say tliat you sal^otaged the propaganda 
activity Avithin your coinp<‘tence. 

Rajk: Yes. 

The resident : Go on! 

Rajk : Essentially I carried on no other activity within the 
Communist Young Workers’ League, for my ^vork th<‘re lasted for 
only a very short lime. Ylie case was that in the meantime 1 fiad 
a chance of joining the MliiMOSz. llie iNational Lnion of Hungarian 
Building Workers, as a member. My joining the MfiMOSz was not 
on my own initiative. At this tim*^ — this was towards tin* end of 
1934 — a shar]> turn towarfis fascism began in Hungary with Combos. 
In 1935,Gi>mb<'»s put on the agenda the lirpiidation of the trade unions 
and the establishnient in Hungary, too. of corporate labour organi¬ 
sations on the pattern of Mussolini’s fascist labour organisations. 
The industrial workers of Budapest, including the building workers, 
put u[) heavy resistance to this judicy, in def#‘nce o! their trade 
union rights ami of the working class. Towards the end of 1934 
or the beginning of 1935, one could already feel that the building 
workers would start a big gem*ral striker not only for the improve¬ 
ment of their economic conditions but for the defence of their above- 
mentioned political rights. This is why Sombor-Schweinitzer gave 
me the task of joining the MIS MOSz and spying there so as to prevent 
activities and strikes of this kind. I succecdf‘d in joining, and as a 
Party member I was aide to establish contact with the leaders of the 
movement there, wlm w^ere then underground. 1 reported on the 
organisation and on the [leople. Still, the strike broke out not only 
in Budapest but on a national scale. This strike took on a 
general character. I succee«led in disorganising and breaking up 
this strike on the instructions of S«>inbor-Schw'einitzcr by recom¬ 
mending to thebuibling workers at an open mass meeting — although 
at that time the holding of mass meetings was strictly f)rohibited — 
that they should organise a big street demonstration. The building 
workers accepted my suggestion. In the Ujlipotvaros, where the 
biggest building sites then wxre, a huge demonstration took place. 
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This deni on St ration enabled the police to intervene. Approxiinately 
200 people were taken into custody. The interference of the jiolicc 
meant at the same time the disruption and disorganisation of the 
strike so that it soon ended. 

'Fhe President : So you planned this meeting with deliberate 
premeditation ? 

Rajk : With deliberate premeditation. 

The President : With the purpose of giving the police an 
adequate reason for int erven lion? 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President: Continue. 

Rajk: After the end of the building workers’ strike Sonibor 
told me he thought it would be goo<l for me to disappear for a while 
from Hungary. He ordered me to go to (!lzechoslovakia. In 1936, 
with the aid of Captain of Police Lajos Bokor, I did go to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. I crossed the Hungarian-Czec.hoslovak border illegally. Lajos 
Bokor gave me a detective of the p<ditical section as an escort to 
prevent my being stopped or accidentally arrested by the Hungarian 
authorities on the Hungarian border. Tliis is how I succeeded, with 
the help of Lajos Bokor, in getting to (Czechoslovakia. 

The President: What task did you get from the pidice for 
this journey? 

Rajk: The police presumed that the illegal material sent to 
Hungary from abroad for the Communist Party was brought in 
from Czechoslovakia through Salgotarjan, that is, through the Salgo- 
tarjan line. The police entrusted me with trying to discover this. 
I, of course, undertook to do so. I could not have done anything else. 
This investigation was fruitless, but I did not even try very hard 
to make it fruitful. I did this not because of my convictions, but 
because that was how ray circumstances developed. 

The President: Why did you say that you could have hardly 
done otherwise ; after all, conditions at that time were dilfercnt in 
Czechoslovakia from those at home, so there you could have exposed 
the situation at home. If you would very much have wanted to, 
then having got out of the the territory where the Horthy regime 
had power, to Czechoslovak territory, you could simply have . . . 

Rajk: No, looking back, I still do not see the position like 
that, considering that I did not want to expose myself as a Communist 
Party member and the Hungarian police could have exposed me 
before the Hungarian communists at any time even 'during my 
stay abroad. 
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TJio President: So you did this to continue y)retending before 
the Communist Party? 

Rajh: Yes, that is why I did it. 

Tlie President : Please continue. 

Rdjk : During mv stav in Czechoslovakia, in 1937, in Pozsony 
T received, again from Somhor, a message that T was to go to Spain 
with the double aim : to find out in the Bakosi Battalion the revo¬ 
lutionary repubUc’s . . . 

The President : How' did you get to Spain? 

RajJi : T got to Spain bv travelling from Czechoslovakia to 
Paris with false documents. In Paris T avoided the central organ 
of the Frencli Party which supervised politically those leaving for 
Spain. I joined a gr()up and I crossed the Spanish border with 
this group. 

T/ic President : Whose idea was this? What were the orders 
about this? 

Rajh : I mentioned that T had re(‘eived instructions from 
Budapest from Sombor-Schw'einitzer to go to Spain. 

The President : So the instructions that you should go to 
Spain came from Budapest from the police. Continue. 

Rajh : I went to Spain wdth the double assignment, on the one 
hand to find out the names of those in the Bakosi Battalion — this 
was the name of the Hungarian unit — and on the other hand 
through political disruption to bring about a reduction of the military 
efficiency of the Bakosi Battalion. The first assignment was not 
difficult to carry out, for w-e all knew each other. I fulfilled the 
second by artificially putting the political disciplinarv ease of 
one of the officers of the battalion, Laszld Haas, on the agenda 
in 193fi, before the Ebro battle, acting as the party secretary of the 
Bakosi Battalion, with the purpose of giving rise to political conflicts 
in the battalion. I slunild add that besides this activity I also carried 
on Trotsk\nst propaganda in the Bakosi Battalion. This resulted 
in the exposure of my Trotskyist attitude bv the communist mem¬ 
bers of the battalion when the party leadership discussed the Haas 
case. So. in effect, the whole thing backfired : I was expelled from 
the Party. 

The President: When did this happen? 

Rajh : In June, 1938, before the battle of the Ebro . , . A.t any 
rate the result of all this political activity and'^of the discussion of 
the I/aszld Haas case was that the efficiency of the Bakosi Battalion 
— the battalion fought in a very important section of the front — 
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was very inueli weakened just before one of the most decisive battles 
of the Spanish Republican troops. 

The President : After your departure, the Rakosi Battalion 
carried on its own activities, did it not? 

Rajk : Yes, it did. My activities in Spain closed with ray 
deserting in February, 1939, before the fighting in S[»ain was finished, 
and I fled from Spain. Tliis is how 1 got into a French internment 
camp. The retreating international and Spanish units later got here 
too, and were together with us. 

The President : Were there Yugoslavs there? 

Rajk : 1 was not in touch with the Yugoslavs in Spain, for the 
Yugoslav units were on quite a different section of the front. 

The President : And in the h^ronch internment camp? 

Rajk : In the French iiiternincnt camps, in Saint Cyprieii, 
Gurs and Vernet, 1 was together with the Yugoslavs. There were 
very strong Trotskyist political activities in the French internment 
camps. The chief organisers of these political activities, and at the 
same time their excxutors, were those inside the Yugoslav group. 
As far as 1 remember, there might have been about 150 who were 
involved in such activities inside the Y^ugoslav group. The decisive 
majority of these were intellectuals, petty bourgeois and university 
students. Among the more important persons were Kosla-JNadj, 
Milich, Vukinaiiovieh, who I think at that time was called Tem[>o, 
Stefanovich, Qiieber, these w^ere the more important persons. 

These persons I have mentioned were at the same time those 
who not only organised and directed the work of the Y'ugoslav 
Trotskyist group, but also the wM>rk of the other Trotskyist groups 
in the camp, that is the Trotskyist fractions existing in the other 
national groups. From among the Hungarians I can mention Frigyes 
Major, Cseresnyes and myself. 

The President : Where did you meet tliem? 

Rajk : In the French internment camp. I was in close contact 
with these Yugoslavs and together with them I, too, pursued this 
Trotskyist political activity in the cam{). 

The President : You say that you pursued a Trotskyist policy. 
What was the standpoint of this group? 

Rajk : I could outline the essence in a few words : by saying 
that it was a refutation and disruption of everything which is in the 
interests of the revolutionary working class movement, on a political 
basis that completely lacked all principle. 

The President : Let us continue. 

Rajk : As a former International Brigadcr, who carried on 
Trotskyist activities, I was on several occasions called in and asked 
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for information aljovit what was happening in the camp by the 
olfiof r of t he Deuxierne Bureau, the French intelligence service in 
Gurs and lat(‘r in Vernel. Beturning lo the question previously put 
I have to add that for tlie French officer to call me in it w^as not 
lu^eessary for him Lo knt»w my past, because in general the Trotskyists 
always, and everywhere, internationally, worked in close contact 
with the police. 

The President : IJinler the term Trotskyists we understand 
those, do we noi, who can be included in the above dclinilion? 

Riijh : Yes. I t)nly said the last part to give the reason why it 
occurred to the French officer lo call mi* to him. 

The President : Let us continue. 

Rajk : 1 told the French officer, the head of the Deuxierne 
Bureau, that a strong Yugoslav Trotskyist group was active in 
the cam]>, and roughly Avho were the leiidi‘rs of the group. Then the 
French Deuxienie Bureau officer took out a list which was full of 
Yugoslav nani(‘s throughout ; he carefully checked the names given 
by me against this list. 1 saw^ that those whom I mentioned as leaders 
already featured on his list as the leaders of this Yugoslav Trotskyist 
groujK The olfieer of the Deuxieme Bureau told me that he knew 
about the activities of this groiij), and further, that they did some 
things with his approval and what is more, sometimes on his instruc¬ 
tions. I, who on a number of occasions visited tlie leading officer 
of the Deuxierne Bureau, once saw Kosta-Nadj, Vukomanovich, 
Stefanovich, Milich, and others, the leaders of the above Yugoslav 
Trotskyist group wlio were also going to the Deuxierne Bureau 
olfieer or coming from there. From this it became clear to me that 
these Yugoslavs were, in fact, the organised men of the Deuxieme 
Bureau, and were carrying out its instructions just as I was. 

The President : Did the Deuxieme Bureau officer not have any 
further aims with you? 

Rajk : His further aim in connection with me was that I should 
agree to carry out the same activities within the Hungarian group 
as the Yugoslav? were carrying out under his leadership and direction 
mainly inside the Yugoslav group, and also towards the other groups. 
Of course, I carried this out. 

The President : flow many people were affected by your 
activities in these camps? 

Rajk : I'he membership of the Hungarian group was not 
large. There were perhaps altogether 60-70 in Vernet. 

The President : Did your activities extend only to these 60-70 
people or beyond them? 
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Rajk : The direct, out ward work extended only to these. But 
I had a greater part to play than this, because as 1 mentioned, 1 had 
close contact with the Yugoslav leaders and in a wav, together with 
them, I too belonged to the leadership. 

The President : How long were you in these camps? Jlov\ did 
you get away from there? 

Rajk: 1 was in the French camp at Vtrrnet until 1941. For 
in the spring of 1941 a German coinniis&ion arrived which recruited 
workers for various building ami other works in Gerinaiiy. 

The President : In the spring of 1941? 44iat was already in 
Vichy France. 

Rajk : Yes, that was already in IV'laiiFs Fram'e at the time 
of the German occupation ol‘ northern France. 4'he head of this 
German recruiting commission was a major in the Ge^lapo or in 
the Abwchr. I don’t know^ his name. After the commission ha<l 
worked for a few days, this major called me to him ami suggested 
to me that 1 too, should re[»ort for work in Germany, and he would 
help me to get home to Hungary from Gerniany. He t«»ld me that 
he was making this proposal because Pelt^r llain, the h(*ail of the 
political department of the Hungarian police, had ask(‘d him to 
help me to get home to Hungary as I was an organised agent, who 
had been working for the Hungarian polic(j for a long time 
and he had found no other solution for sending me home but this one. 
During this conversation, the Gestapo or Abwchr major took out 
a list and asked after certain Yug<»slavs. The list from which he 
read out the names was the same list as the one the leading ofi'icer 
of the Deuxicine Bureau had been looking at, when I was reporting 
to him on the activity's <if the Yugoslav Trotskyist grouj). The Ger¬ 
man major asked by name after Kosla-Nadj, Viikmanovicdi and 
others and enquired after the activities they carried out in the camp. 
He said that he w as asking me because if Peter Hain requested him 
to help me get home, then he trusted my opinion and considered 
me a reliable person from his point of view ; on the other hand 
these Yugoslavs and many other Yugoslavs — rouglily those who 
featured on that list, that is about 150 — had asked him, that is, 
this major, to help them to return home to Yugoslavia. I told him 
what I knew about the activities of the Yugoslav Trotskyist group. 
The Gestapo major gladly learned of their IVotskyist activities and 
told me that he would fulfill their request and, in fact, he would 
help them return home to Yugoslavia. That lu^ really did so, I con¬ 
sider to be proved by tw^o facts. One of the facts is that there w ere 
very many Yugoslavs in the group with which I went to Germany* 
The other fact is that from time to lime biggish Yugoslav groups 
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s<‘t oiil on thoir way home to Yugoslavia from the neighbourhood 
of Leipzig, where I worked, and their setting out for home in such 
a legal form, as it ha]>peiied. could obviously not have taken place 
except with the support of the German officifd organs, the Gestapo 
or filher organs. 

I'he President : By the way, I ask you whether you know what 
contacts the Yugoslav persons you have spoken about have had 
with the Yugoslav leading circles at that time serving the Hitlerites 
in Yugoslavia? 

Rajk : T have no concrete information about that. But I con¬ 
sider it obvious that if thf'y had entered into contact with the 
Gestapo after the Deuxitune Bureau officer and had turned directly 
to tlie Gestapo asking it lo help them get home to Yugoslavia, the 
Gestapo continued to keep a grip on them, considered them its own 
men and sent them home w^ith special tasks. 

The President : Did it occur to you then or only now? 

Rajk : It occurred to me then too. 

The President : So it had already occurred lo you at that time, 
you were conscious of it. 

Rajk : From Germany I relumed home to Hungary in the 
same way, the German authorities . . . 

The President (interrupting him) : Was there any parallel 
bctw’ciui you an<l Imre Gayer? 

Rajk : Imre Gayer got home to Hungary in the same w^ay 
as I did. 

The President : Who was this Imre Gayer? 

Rajk : Imre Gayer came to Spain from South America. I did 
not know' his profession. As a matter of fact, he was never in the 
front line, he always worked somewhere in tlu^ rear. In the 
French intcriimenl camp he also reported for work in Germany 
and with me reached Germany, also with the support of this Gestapo 
officer, the major. Almost in the same month, in August, 1941, we 
came from Germany to Hungary, to Budapest. 

The President : Did you know more closely Gayer’s political 
opinions and activities? 

Rajk : Imre Gayer could obviously not have had other political 
opinions than I. Otherwise he would not have turned towards the 
Gestapo. When I returned home, I put Imre Gayer in touch with 
the Communist Parly and . . . 

The President: Did you enter into connection with the police? 

Rajk : Yes, I had previously entered into connection with the 
police. 
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T'he President : Because of your past you naturally had to 
leport to the police. 

liajk : I reported to Peter llain who also told me that he had 
requested the Gestapo to send me home. Peter llain had orders 
that 1 should attach Imre Gayer to one of the Communist Party 
organisations, so that he could carry on the work of a spy there. 
This is what happened. 1 was interned by the police, obviously so 
that if Gayer’b work were to lead to arrests, suspicion siiould not 
fall on me. 1 was interned in October, 194'1. 1 hrarned later that 
Imre Gayer . . . 

The President (interrupGng) : So you were interned after you 
had introduced Imre Gayer? 

Kajk : I described Imre Gayer to the Couiniunist Party as an 
absolutely reliable, intelligent person, who was politically developed 
and could be entrusted with responsible work and that he would, 
at the same time, be the person who would on behalf of the Party 
check up on the former llungarian lighters in Spain as tliey retur¬ 
ned home. 

The President : You did this despite the fact that — as you 
said before,— you knew that exactly the contrary was true. Continue. 

liajk : In 1942 there were large-scale arrests in Hungary in 
the so-called independence movement. I learned later that the large- 
scale arrests were in the main the result of Imre Gayer’s activities. 

2Y*e President : Where did you learn about this? 

Kajk : From the trial material and the material of the exami¬ 
nation because of course I did not speak with Imre Gayer. 

On the basis of Imre Gayer’s w ork as a spy they also arrt^sted 
Ferenc Rozsa who, while under arrest, died from the torture, as 
well as Zoltan Schdnherz who was later condemned to death and 
hanged. I was freed from internment only in October, 1944, that is, 
as a result of this case . • . 

The President : So you received a sentence thert?? 
liajk : Yqs. 

The President : You found out through these })roceediiigs that 
Ferenc Kozsa and Schdnherz were arrested as a result of Imre 
Gayer’s information? 

Rajk : Yes. As it was I who introduced Imre Gayer to the 
Communist Party, naturally the investigation could not leave me 
out of it, and they had to arrest me also. But purposely considering 
the fact that I had after my introduction been interned, as a 
mitigating circumstance, I received altogether only a 6 months’ 
prison sentence. 
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llie President ; When tliis f^xpired you were interned, so that 
you were 4)idy frei^d in October, 1944? 

liajk : After Oct4dier, 1944, I was arrested by the military 
counler-int<41igence, who did not know that 1 was an organised 
agent of the Hungarian police*, and as a consequence of the war 
situation, 1 was iinniediately sent to Soproiikdhida a few days after 
my arrest. 

The President : Hid you do nothing between 1944 and your 
arrest? 

Kajk : I was active in the sense that I took part in the work 
fo the Hungarian Front, again fullilling my assignment to work 
as a spy there. 

The President (interrupting) : After your release from interii- 
meiit, did you not speak with Peter Main? 

Rajk : Oh yes. It was he who gave me the assignment to try 
to wH>rk as a spy in the Hungarian Front. This, however, did not 
succeed, as tln^ military counter-intelligence during their mopping- 
up of the military section of the Hungarian Front detained me 
before I could <;xtend my activities on behalf Peter liaiii in any 
way. 1 caine before the military tribunal in Sopronkdhida. 

The President : llefore the court of the General Staff? 

Rajk : Before I lie court of the General Staff. In the fear 
that they would, as a former lighter in Spain, a participant in 
liui Hungarian Front —as that was in my indictment —])ossibly 
condemn me to death, I asked for a secret hearing and at this secret 
hearing I disclosed that since 1931 I had carried on all my activities 
in the service of tlie police. In this connection I asked that Sombtir- 
Scliweinilz<*r and Peter Main should be referred to. I further made 
use of my brother Fndre Rajk. 

The President : What was he then ? 

Rajk : He was then a government commissioner for supplies 
in the Szalasi gov<*rnm(‘nt. lie even appeared in court as a witness 
for tlie defence, and tln^se Iwo facts can be thanked for the circum¬ 
stance that th<‘ charges made against me were dropped at the trial. 

The President : How did your brother give evidence at the trial? 

Rajk : In the sense that he considered me politically reliable 
from tin? point of view of the regime and guaranteed me. On the 
basis of these two facts the charges against me were dropped, and 
f4)r formal reasons my case w-as transferreil to a civil court. This 
trial, however, never t4)ok place because owing to the military 
events the wlnde 4)f .Sopronkdhida was cvacuateil, the Szalasi govern¬ 
ment fled, and Hungary was liberat<?d. I, like the rest of the prisoners 
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in Sopronkuhida, was Lakeii to Germany. After the collapse I came 
home from Germany. 

The President: Did you meet tliat certain Stulte in Germany? 

Rajk : I met him and together we went to (rermiiny. I told 
Stoltc that 1 would n^tiirn from there. And lie inrormed me that 
he would go further and would try, if possible, to reach the American 
zone. I asked Stolle, in the event of his reaching the American zone 
and being able lo get information to Sombor-Schweinitzt^r, to intorm 
him that 1 had returned lo Hungary. 

The President: And did you not giv<^ Stolle an assignment 
concerning the American intelligence service? 

Rajk : iSiot as far as I can rmneniber. 

The President : That he shouhl lind Americ^an (amtacts for you? 

Rajk : As far as I (‘,an remember I gave him Sombor-Sehwei- 
nitzer’s name. (.)f courses 1 do not <ronsider it impossible that this too 
might have been raised. 

The President then ordered quarter of an houPs recess. After 
the recess Dr, Janko continues the examination of the accused Rajk, 

The President: So you returned to Budapest alter lh(^ Libe¬ 
ration* Briefly describe CAindiLions at home. 

Rajk : When I came home to Budapest the Hungarian Com¬ 
munist Party was then, of course, working legally in the liberated 
country. My activities were not known to the leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Party. They knew me as the best member of the Communist 
Party. That is why immediately upon my return home I was given 
an important position in the Parly, I became the secretary of the 
Budapest Party organisation. Not long after I had received this 
assignment from the Party leadership, I was visited by a man named 
Kovach, who was a member of the American military mission. This 
was around August-Se])teraber, 1945. He informed me that he 
had received a message from Sombor-Schwxinitzcr, ’who w as in the 
American zone, through which he discovered that I had worked for 
the Horthy police. Being in possession of this information, Schwoi- 
nitzer ordered me to place myself at the dis^iosal of the American 
intelligence service. If I did not carry this out, they wnmld denounce 
me to the Communist Party leadership. Of course I agreed to do this. 
Kovach asked for political information about the Hungarian internal 
political situation. He told me that he did not want to entrust 
a person like me, holding such an important office, with the job of 
petty intelligence work, with the duties of an ordinary agent. 
He wanted me, as one close to leading political circles, to supply 
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information to the organisations of the United States in Budapest 
on those political questions about which they could not otherwise 
acquire knowledge from any other source. I informed Kovach 

— 1 think Kovach In^ld the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, as a member 
of the military mission — about the internal ]>olitical situation. 
My information on the 1945 elections w as of special importance to him. 

The President : That is, you had to give Kovach information 
on «£uestions co nee ruing tlic internal political situation, which he 
could not have found out elsewhere. 

Rajk : Yes, that is w^hy information about the preparations 
for the 1945 elections were of importance, especially the preparations 
of the left-wing. 

I also informed Kovach that according to the information and 
estimation of the Coininunist Party, the various right-wing elements, 
the followers of the llorthy-Szalasi regime, the Trotskyists, the 
Weiszhaus group, the right-wing parties, such as the Smallholders’ 
Party and the right wing of the Social Democratic Party, had started 
a strong organisation in Hungary, trying to place nationalist, chau¬ 
vinist and anti-Soviet elements, hostile to the people’s democracy, 
everywhere in the factories, institutions, olfices. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kovach told me that he knew of this, for it did not happen 
without the knowledge of the United Slates, but on the contrary, 

— with the necessary transmission a})paratus — under the 
leadership and direction of the United States, because their chief 
endeavour in Hungary was to liquidate the left-wung revolutionary 
socialist elements and to establish a right-wing regime. Therefore 
iny task was to inform him about everything that the (Communist 
Party planned in order to liquidate these elements, and through 
my olfice in the Party to help these elements to carry on the 
political activities I have mentioned with the least possible 
hindrance. 

The President: Don’t you remember something in connection 
with what happened in the French camps which is directly related 
to the things you have just said now*^? 

Rajk: \es, 1 do. Before I got in touch with Kovach, there 
was already an earlier attempt by^ the Americans tt> organise me as 
a member ol’ the American intelligence agency^ It was in the Vernet 
inlernmeiit camp that an American citizen called Field, who was 
as far as I know the head of the American intelligence agency for 
Central and Eastern Europe, visited me in the internment camp 
after the end of the Civil War. He referred to an instruction he had 
-^cceived from Washington, that he should speak with me and help 
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me to get out of the eainj) and return home to Hungary. He even told 
me that they would like to send me home because as an agent 
who had not been exposed 1 would, working in the Party according 
to the instructions received from the Americans, disorganise and 
dissolve the Party and possibly even get the Party leadership into 
my hands. But my contact with the Americans ended after my meet¬ 
ing with Field, for he arrived in the camp when 1 had already agreed 
with the Gestapo major, that I shimld return home through 
Germany, as I have already said. 

The President: What did you say about the tasks proposed 
to you? 

Rnjk: I told him that I had an opportunity of re|»ort:iiig for 
work in Germany and that from there I could return home to TIungary 
and that I therefore did not need his intervention. f)f course, I did 
not tell him that I w ould get to Germany w ith the helji of the Gestapo 
major. 1 remember that Field even expressed his disapproval. 

■ The. President: Let us continue. 

Rajk: Lieutenant-Colonel Kovach, one of the members of the 
United States Military Mission in Budapest at the end of 1945 or the 
beginning of 1946 — I don’t remember clearly any more — connected 
me with Martin Himmler. Martin Himmler was then in Hungary 
transporting Hungarian w-ar criminals from the American occupation 
zone to Hungary, This meeting of mine with Martin Himmler was 
actually only to get acquainted wdth him, and we did not discuss 
any special questions. The second and last time that I spoke with 
Martin Himmler, was when he visited Hungary in autumn 1946, 
incognito, — as he told me — that is, illegally. He told me then that 
he had put this journey into his programme because he liad important 
things to discuss wdth me. He told me that the dificrent right-wdng 
forces of Hungary are concentrated mainly under the leadership 
of Ferenc Nagy, B<da Kovacs and Bela Yarga. The right-wing forces 
of the Smallholders’ Party, the right-wing forces of the Peasant 
Party led by Imre Kovacs, the right-wing social democratic forces 
led by Peyer, Szeder, Kethly and Szelig, as well as the very active 
underground Horthyist and former Szalasi-fascist forces which 
had no organisation of their own, were very active in working to 
take over the power of government and to remove the left-wing 
revolutionary forces, that is the Communist Party and the left-wing 
social democrats, from governmental power. He wanted to give 
me the task of dissolving the forces of the greatest unit of the left- 
wing revolutionary forces, the Communist Party, by organising 
a separate fraction against Rakosi in the Party led by Rakosi in 
order to ensure the seizure of power by the right-wing ^forces. 
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AX hf^tlier J succeeded in putting lliis fra<*.tion on a broad basis 
or not, I should make it romniori knoAvledge llirougli propaganda 
that there was a Kajk fraetioii in opposition to the Communist 
Parlv led bv liakosi. lliininler''s conception was - - and probably 
it was not his own individual eon<M;]»lion but a part of the general 
policy of the United Slates — that if we could at least make it a 
matter of general knowledge through propaganda that there w'as 
no unity within I lie (lommnnist Party but that un<ler my leadership 
there was a strong aiiti-So\ iet and pro-Ameri(‘an nationalist 
fra<‘tion, this wouhl in ilself cause such <lisorienlation and confusion 
in the camp of tin* left-wing forces, as would mak<^ it more easily 
possible f<3r the right-wing Ibrccs to get the hand. 

The I*resl4lvnt : With wdiat sort of a government? 

Rtijh : With a iMUirgeois democratic goveriiiiient, hut, of 
<‘ours<‘, with a ea]utalist contcnl, with the re-estahlishinent of 
cajutalism. 

77ic J^resident : But with your personal leadership? 

Rajk : INo, when 1 talke<l with Himmler, we did not talk 
about the person of the leader. W e could not have talked about it, 
Inr at that tim<^ Fenme Nagy, Bela Koviies and other figures, loo, 
were still active in Hungarian public life. At the same time, Martin 
Himmler told me thal in all prohahility this would i>e my last 
talk willi him and with the representatives of the American 
intelligenee agencies in general, for they would hand ov^er their 
whole network to the J ugoslavs, and in the future 1 would get 
instructions for further work through Yug<»slav channels. He did 
not tell me through Avhom T would get the instruelions from the 
Yugoslav si<le, nor did he tell me in what way the Jugoslavs w'(»uld 
get in touch with irie. With this my talk A\ith Himmler ended. 
On the American side I had one other conneetion ; this was rny 
secret conneetion with American Minister Chapin, whieli was of an 
irregular iialure, (K'curring only from lime to time. 

The President : Did your American connections have any 
influence on the placing <»f (^seresnyes, Marschall, Major, Szasz etc.? 

Rnjk : Yes, T forgot to mention that Martin Himmler, when 
I talked with him at the cm! of 1946, also told me that, taking 
advantage of my influence as Minister of Home Affairs — for at 
that time 1 was already Minister of Home Aflairs — I should 
endeavour to place in key positions people who were in their eyes 
reliable, that is, people following the policy of the Americans, or 
people w ho wxre attached to American intelligence agencies ; to 
place them not only in the Ministry (»f Home AflPairs but, taking 
advantage of the office 1 held in the Hungarian Communist Party 
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as well as the yiost I in the governnu‘iit, to place such elements 

in other parts ol’ the state machine., too. Sul)se<iuently, partly 
on these instructions oi' Himmler, partly on another directive. — 
that I think I had better discuss later — T placed in the Ministry 
of Ilorne Affairs Sandor Cseresnyes, who was in the employ of the 
Yugoslav intelligeiKte servicre ; Laszld Mar.'sehall, who was an 
agent of the French intelligence organisation, the Deuxieine Bureau ; 
Frigyes Major, who was the agent of the American (IIC intelligence 
service ; and Bela Szasz who was in the employ of the British 
Intelligence Service. In addition, 1 jeulcnaTil-Colonel Kovach 
attached to me, as early as the beginning of 1946, Tibor Sz«iiiyi 
who was active in their organisation. 1 used Fibor Szonyi to place 
right-wing, nationalist, chauvinist and anti-Soviet elements in 
various positions tlir<»ug]iout the (lommunist Party. 

The President : Now describe briefly the. eadre^ ]»olicy which 
you followed for the ends mentioned, partly yoursell', ])arlly through 
Tibor Szonyi. 

Tiajk : The essemee (»f this cadres policy was that, wherever 
possible, in those* splieres of public life which are decisive for the 
seizure of power, there should be reliabh* ])eople on whom one 
could count for overthrowing the people's democratic regime. 
T must mention however that this cadres policy had only been 
talked about in 1946 when 1 talked wdth Marlin Himmler, but 
bad not yet been carried out. Its achievement was effected not on 
the basis of the agreement with Martin Himmler but according 
to the directives and political plans of Tito and Tiankovicb. '^fliis, 
however, was of coarse one and the same line in the end, for Tito 
and Rankovich worked in close and 4)rgaiiic eo-opcratioii with the 
American information service. Regarding their close and organic 
co-operation I had various facts at my disposal. There were first 
of all my experiences in the French internment eamp w hen I perso¬ 
nally convinced myself that the j>erson.s who fill the key positions 
in the Yugoslavia of toefay had been active agents of the Deuxieme 
Bureau and arrived Inuiie with the help of the (^cstapo. Of course, 
the Deuxieine Bureau had already during the w ar closely co-operated 
with the American information organisations. The active agents 
of the Deuxieme Bureau became after the end of the war the active 
agents of the Americans in Central an<l Eastern Europe. That 
there w’^as a e.losc cfuinection bfrtween the Yugoslav leading circles, 
the government circles, Tito, Rankovich and others, and the 
American intelligence agencies — of that I convinced my\self from 
the fact that in 1945 the Americans sent a vast majority of their 
own men home to Hungary, all through Yugoslavia. And they did 
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this in such a way that it was also known to tlie Yugoslavs that 
these persons were American agents. So, for instance, Tiber Szonyi 
and his companions, this Trotskyist group from Switzerland which 
consisted entirely of persons in the organisations of the Americans, 
came home through Yugoslavia. I should mention that of all the 
facts the most decisive and most obvious one which proved to me 
the connections of the leading Yugoslav statesmen. Prime Minister 
Tito and Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich, with the Americans, 
was my talk, my meeting, with Rankovich in the summer of 1947 
wiien I spent my holidays in Wigoslavia, in Abbazia. 

The President : Nowr tell us how the connections between the 
Yugoslav official elements and you began. Then we w ill get to your 
meeting with Rankovich. 

Rajk : Quite independently of the American intelligence 
organisations, I had already connections in 1945 with the Yugoslav 
intelligence agencies, with Brankov. At that time I did not yet know 
that they worked in close co-operation with the Americans. I met 
Brankov at various celebrations of the NfiKOSz, the National 
Federation of People’s Colleges, and I got to know^ him on such 
occasions. Later, when T became Minister of Home Affairs, starting 
in the spring of 1946 he, as the head of the Yugoslav Military Mission, 
often visited me in the Ministry of Home Affairs. Pjven at our NfiKOSz 
meetings he strongly emphasised the right political line of thcNfiKOSz, 
He approved of the y)olicy of the NfiKOSz because it was based 
on nationalist principles and he implied that it was a smaller version 
of what the great Yugoslav youth movement was in a more highly 
developed form, also on a nationalist basis. In this connection he 
spoke to me at that time already of Tito’s [>olicy; that since the war 
he had tried to operate his own policy on nationalist principles. He 
attempted to put this policy of Tito’s to me as if it were a new tactic 
in the building of socialism required by the total historical situation 
as changed in the Second World War. When I became Minister 
of Home Affairs, time and again he repeated this ; and I had to 
realise in these conversations that he directed his discussions with 
me in these channels in order to find out what my attitude was 
tow^ards the Soviet Union, tow^ards the leaders of the Communist 
Party who were following a policy friendly to the Soviet Union, 
that is, towards Rakosi, Gerd, Farkas and others, to what extent 
I sympathised with Tito’s nationalist policy, to what extent I had 
this political attitude. Brankov was able to convince himself from 
my reply that I not only sympathised with Tito,^but that I approved 
of his nationalist and essentially anti-SovietTpolicy. This caused 
Brankov to be open enough to tell me straight out that he was 
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the head of|Yugoslav intelligence in Hungary and to ask me as Minister 
of Home Affairs to hand over to him various data, to give reports on 
the Hungarian political situation, on various matters of state secrets, 
and so on. This was the essence of my connections with Brankov. 

The President : Were your acquaintances from the internment 
camp mentioned? 

Rajk : Yes, they were mentioned. Brankov as the head of 
the Military Mission . . . 

The President : Briefly. What did he say about this? 

Rajk : On several occasions he went to Belgrade for instruc¬ 
tions and every time w^heti he returned he brought me greetings from 
Rankovich,Milich, Vukomanovich and others who had been in Spain, 

In conuectiuu with this he also told me that these Yugoslavs 
who had fought in Spain were all very prominent, leading statesmen. 

The President : Did he also mention Kosta-iNadj, Stefanovich 
and Queber? 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : You say that these people had already revealed 
to you in the camps in France that they were completely hostile 
to the labour movement and to socialism. Thus it must have been 
evident to y ou that there was no question t>f building up some sort 
of socialism in Yugoslavia in one way or another. After all, those 
persons who in 1939 and 1940 were, as you said, engaged in under¬ 
mining socialism, were holding leading state positions. 

Rajk : Permit me to reply to this by saying that at that time 
I could not see what kind of policy" they were pursuing, 1 could only 
guess the political attitude of some of those whom I knew. But then 
I did not yet see whether, on account of Tito’s person whom I did 
not know closely, they w"ould he able to put forward their policy 
and put it into effect, or not. 

The President : This was at any rale a striking phenomenon. 

Rajk : Yes, it was. 

The President : Well, let us continue. 

Rajk : At all events, from our conversations Brankov was 
able to gather the impression, and could even become convinced 
that I agreed with the political points of view mentioned by him, 
that is, a People’s Front on a nationalist basis, and a youth move¬ 
ment on a nationalist basis. I came to this conclusion from the fact 
that in the summer of 1947, when I w-ent to Yugoslavia for my 
holidays, an exceedingly warm, almost demonstratively extravagant 
reception w as extended to me. Later, when I had a talk with Ranko- 
vich in Abbazia 1 understood that this was not the general usage 
in entertaining their guests and that this extreme hospitality was 
included in their programme in order to draw me closer to them and 



win me over to lli(nr side. My connection wdth the Yugoslav intelli¬ 
gence service in fact bccarue a formal act here in Abhazia, and it 
w^as here that 1 was organised l>y th<? \iig4>slavs and that I first 
realised that not only Raiikovic-h. \ iikmaiiovich, Milich and others 
who bail bc<*n in Spain, pursued a Trotskyist jjolicy and maintained 
conneclioiis with tin* American inlelligenee service, but also Tito 
himself, the Prinn' Minister of the Yugoslav government. This I can 
su]»port by the following facts : wdiile in Abbazia, a leading member 
of the Croatian CDB, a blonde woman of about 30 years of age, 
called on me at tin* villa. She spoke Hungarian. She told me that 
Rankovitrli woultl shortly come to Abbazia, that he wanted to talk 
with me and that in»-oiie but the three <»f us should know' of this 
conversalioii and meeting with Raiikovich. Rankovieli in fact 
arrived in Abbazia a few days later. In our conversation, this Croatian 
UDB woman acted as interpreter. Bankovieh told me that he knew 
that 1 had been eonnected with the Hungarian poliei^ anti that he 
had now come to Abbazia on direct orders from Tito, to w'arn me 
that in cast* 1 should not in future maintain a j>oliticai attitude supp- 
orling Tilths [>t)liey in every respect in Hungary, they would ex]>ose 
me. I replietl that it was entirely fruitless anti iiiineet*ssary tt» tlin?aLen 
me in this way, since it was in»t trut^ that 1 hatl been ct>iinecicd with 
the Hungarian police, anti if I co-operated with tJit*iri politically, 
I did ntit eo-t>perate because they wanttMl to organists me hut because 
my [lolilieal etmeepls wrre akin to theirs. Upon this, Rankovich, 
st)mewhat mockingly pulh'tl frt)m his jit)ektvl a pht)tostal copy which 
he gave me to rt^acl. In it I discovt^red the photostat copy of the 
tl(*elaration I gave to Ht*teiiyi w-hen I was arrested, in 1931. 1 asked 
Rankovich ht)w he came to possess the photostat copy of such a 
document. Pt*rhaps tht^ Yiigtislav fascist ]»oUce [treviously had 
ct>ntaet with the Muiigarian poliee and obtained data from them, 
as the fascist police organisations used to exchange information, 
or in wdiat ways? Rankovich replied that it did not turn up from the 
files of the Yugoslav fascist poliee hut was given to them by the 
Amerit^ans. The files of the Horlhy ]>oli(ie were evacuated to the West 
when ill the last phase of the war, the government and various 
official bodies escaped to tli<^ West, and in the American zone, these 
files fell into the hands of the Airieric^ans. I asked Rankovich on what 
basis the Americans could have handed this photostat copy over 
to him. Rankovich re[>lied that it would be of no use for us to buy 
a pig in a poke, all the more so as I must become familiar with their 
entire |»olicy and conneelions. Therefore he could tell me that they 
were in contact with the Americans. He knew of the talk I had had 
with Himmler at the end of 191f6, that is half a year earlier, and he 
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also know of the tasks which Himmler had assij^ned to me to help 
rightist forces to assume power and to })roiijott*. the splitting of the 
Communist Party. He also knew that Himmler had told me that 
probably in the near future my further tasks and instructions would 
not come from the AmcMicans directly, but iVom the Yugoslavs. 
Well — said Rankovich — the Yugoslavs meant Tito and 
him, and in future 1 would receive inslructions to carry out tasks from 
J'ilo, or rather from the me<liator appointi^d by Tito. Tiiis above all 
was the obvious fact which j>roved tome forthelirsl time thatit was not 
only the Y ugoslavs already organised in France who w(*re in close con¬ 
tact with the Americans, but also several from among the members of 
Yugoslav government circles, including Prime Minister Tjto ami the 
Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich. Ihvre I must refer to th<* lad 
that, when Rankovich jiroduced that certain photostat copy, I told 
liim that my formal organisation based on that ]>holoslat copy was 
entirely uiinecessary because i agreed with them politically, anyhow. 
Rankovich then told me that I, a Minister of Home Afl'airs, must 
understand that he, in his capacity of Minister oi’ Home Aflairs, 
would deem it necessary from a technical point of vi(‘w to carry out 
even this small job in order to possess every guarantee that I shall 
respond to their directives. iN«‘vertheless they assured me tliat they 
did not w^aut to entrust petty jobs to me. They knew my abilities, 
my ])Osition in the government and the Party, and the}' would assign 
great political tasks to me. In connection with this he told me that 
later on we would talk of many more things.For the lime being I may 
consider it as an iiislriietion also on behalf of Tit(» that in case 1 had 
not yet completely carried them out, 1 was now to })erform the tasks 
given to me at the end of 194t) by Himmler, that is by one of the 
leaders of the American intelligence scrv'icc. 

The President : Did he refer to lliminh'r also on that occasion? 

Rajk : He mentioned again, also in this conneeliori that they 
w^ere informed in full of my conversation with Himmler. This was 
known by Prime Minister Tito as well as by liim. It was especially 
emphasised that I shouhl most actively sc‘e to it that a strong anti- 
Rakosi, that is, nationalist, aiili-Soviet fraction bi* formed wdthin 
the Communist Party. 'J"his time — as 1 was saying — 1 had to 
realise in fact that there was close contact belwiM*n Prime Minister 
Tito, the Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich and t)lher leading 
Yugoslav statesmen, and the American intelligence services. I had an 
idea — and later on this became stronger — that this connection 
must have been of an earlier date, since a recent relation cannot 
produce such complete co-operation. I cannot give up the idea that 
probably the Americans were in possession of somt; compromising 
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evidence against Tito dating from^the fascist era in Yugoslavia by 
which they held in their power, both him and the other Yugoslav 
statesmen now in leading positions, who w^ere already organised 
in France. 

Tlui President : And parallel with this, you had maintained 
your connections with the Yugoslavs active in Hungary, with 
Brankov, Mrazovich, Javorsky, and Cacinovich? 

Rajk : As far as my connections with the Yugoslavs are con¬ 
cerned, namely with Brankov, then later when Mrazovich became 
minister, with Mrazovich, Cicniil and those mentioned, these can be 
divided into two phases : the first one until the time of my talk w'ith 
Kankovich, that is, until summer 1947 ; the second one from the 
summer of 1947, when 1 returned from my hohdays, until my talk 
with Kankovich in Kelebia. 

The President : Y ou have already expounded the first phase, 
only you have not as yet spoken in detail about the handing over of 
information. 

Rajk : To the first phase 1 only wish to add that this contact 
was not merely a tentative relation and the beginning of an acquain¬ 
tance, when they w ere trying to get to know me, and 1 was trying to 
get to know them. It was rather that 1 constantly transmitted political 
information and other matter to Brankov and the others. This supply 
of data was of course not discontinued even after my talk with 
Kankovich. 

The President : What type of data did you supply? In fact, 
w'hat^did it comprise? 

Rajk : It comprised, for instance, what was of the utmost 
interest to the Y ugoslavs and the Yugoslav government — the 
Hungarian budget. I’htm the particulars concerning the conspiracy 
led by Ferenc INagy, that is, by the right wing of the Independent 
Smallholders^ Party, by Bfda Kovacs and others. They also received 
from me the operation and service regulations of the police. They 
asked for and received Hungary’s administrative map. All these were 
in effect stale secrets, and the Yugoslav circles received them from 
me as such, through Brankov. 

The President : Did they also receive data on the Slate Defence 
Authority ? 

Rajk : Besides tliis data, they constantly and continuously 
received information on any question in whatever connection concern¬ 
ing the Ministry of Home Affairs or the State Defence Authority. 
Independently from me, they also received data from Under-Secretary 
of State £ndre Szebenyi and from Cseresnyes, who w'ere advised by 
me personally to be at the service of the Yugoslavs in every respect. 
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The President : To whom else difl you give such instructions? 

Rajk : As a matter of fact, in the Mini stry of Home AfTairs, t o thcise 
two persons. My contact with Braiikov received an entirely different, 
or rather a new character, after my conversation with Rankovich. 

The President : Did the supply of information not extend to 
the military field? 

Rajk : It did not extend to the military field, because— al¬ 
though I did not know this then and found out about it later — 
they had a special netw'ork on military lines leading directly to Palffy. 

The President : So, in general it can therefore be said that 
you supplied them with all the data concerning the wdiole of the 
political and economic life. 

Rajk : Yes. After my first meeting with Rankovich my contact 
with Brankov took on a new character. One after another directives 
arrived from him. T had hardly returned wdicn one of these directives 
passed on by Brankov said that I should make use of all means to 
place in leading positions in the police and army reliable elements, 
suitable to our policy, that is nationalists, chauvinists and anti- 
Soviet people. In connection with this he emphatically called niy 
attention to the fact that it w as not sufficient to place such elements 
in leading positions but that the whole of the police and the whole 
of the army, as armed units, should come under the influence of 
Tito’s policy, that is, should be impregnated with the spirit of 
nationalism, of anti-Sovietism, and turned towards the United 
States. Rankovich suggested through this message that, in order 
to realise this, a police and army delegation should be sent to Y'ugo- 
slavia where the police and army representatives would be supplied 
wdth an abundance of ever^^hing, Tito w ould be popularised among 
them and all the advantages and magnificence of Yugoslavia would be 
shown to them in this way, so that returning home with the best 
impressions, they should continue their pro-Yugoslav activities 
within the police and army. I recollect that the despatch of a police 
delegation to Yugoslavia did take place, and so that it should not 
attract too much attention because of its one-sidedness, the Yugoslavs 
also sent a Yugoslav police delegation in exchange. 

Rankovich also proposed, in order to deepen the pro-Yugoslav 
policy within the army and the police, that I should propose to the 
government that certain army and police officers should be sent to 
attend Yugoslav army and police officers’ schools, so that armed 
leaders, completely reliable from the point of view of the Tito regime 
and Tito policy, could be shaped. While the visit of the police dele¬ 
gation was successfully carried out, because of intervening events 
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— which will he rclalcH later — I was no longer able to organise the 
army delegation nor the standing ol army and p<»li.ee officers to 
Yugoslavia. 

On another occasion Uankovich also sent a message through 
Brankov that I should try to place everywh(*re nationalist, chauvinist, 
anti-Soviet, and pro-Anglo-American ehuiients, not only in leading 
f> 08 itions in the army and the police, hut also in the various sections 
of the state apparatus, in minislrit^s, civil service departments, 
factories, village and inuiiicipal institutions. He even mentioned that 
T could use for this purpose Tihor Szdiiyi who was developing this 
policy within the (lommunist Party. This is how I also found out 
that Tihor Szdnv i ti»o — who was an organised agent of the Ameri¬ 
cans and had n^lurne*! home to Hungary as such via Yugoslavia — 
had also been handed over by the Americans to the Jugoslavs to 
carry out certain jiarlial tasks. I say certain partial tasks of the 
Americans’ because, according to my knowledge, Szdnyiwasin close, 
direct contact with tlie Americans right until the end, independent 
of the Yugoslav line. Szdnyi did rt‘c-c‘ive the instructions from me 
about carrying out these tasks ac<*ording to Bankovich’s message, 
just as he gave Palffy his orders about his tasks as far as the army" 
w'as concerned. As far as the police section was concerned 1 did not 
need to give instructions there, because^ I, as Minister of Home Aflairs 
carried them tlirougli my st^lf. Tin's also was contained in Bankovich’s 
message — and this perhaps caim* sooner than the message addressed 
to Szdnyi — that J shouhl try to help the Barankovics Party and the 
Pfeiffer Party in their election propaganda for the 1947 elections. 
It is also necessary to know' that soon after I returned from my 
holidays in ^ ugoslavda, Ferenc Nagy was exj>osed, the Ferenc Nagy 
government b*ll, and as a result of this the new" parliamentary 
elections were annouced in which 1wc» neVv parlies, the Barankovics 
and Pfeifler parlies, took part. The message said that instead of the 
right-wing of the Smallholders’ Party, (lisrupted after the conspiracy, 
the new' grou]>ing of Hie right-wing forces and their growth must 
he helped and that I, as Minister of Honui Affairs, should not put 
obstacles in the w ay" of the election propaganda of the Barankovics 
and Pfeiffer parties. Of course, aeeonling to the constitution of the 
Hungarian Bepublic they could freely carry out their election 
propaganda. But the question here was not that I should hinder the 
propaganda of Barankovics or Pfeiffer in an unconstitutional way, 
but — and this was eiiiphasized in the message — that I should 
not hinder the Barankovics Party and the Pfeiffer Party in their 
election propaganda when the propaganda was contrary to the 
constitution of the Hungarian Republic. 
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Another message from Rankovicb at that time — which is closely 
coniiecled with the messag*'; about the elections — was that I was 
to connive at the especially strong anli-peoples d(*im>cratic, anti- 
Soviet and pro-Anglo-Saxon policy of the right-wing Social Democrats 
during the elections, and as a member of the secretarial to try to 
get them to put up with it within the Party leadership, within the 
Communist Party h^adership. The content of the message w^as tliat 
I could argue with the Party that one cannot light on two fronts 
during the elections ; ojie cannot light against a right-wing of a 
fascist nature, and at the same lime against the right-wing of a 
party w hich is after all a w orkers’ party, therefore om* should allow 
free scope to the activities of the right-wing Social Democrats on 
the basis of the policy of eliosing tin!: lesser evil. In conneetion with 
ibis Rankovich’s message ]M)in1ed out that to his knowledge the 
right-wing Social Deinoerats — how^ he knew' about it 1 do not know — 
were trying to use the eleclions, the election campaign and later 
the election results, to biaekniaii the Communist Party and for 
the capture of various h*ading jmsitioiis iii the slate apparatus. 
His message — based on the above political rtMsoning — said that 
1 should argue williiu the f>arty h?ade:rsiiip in favour of allowing 
the right-wing Social Deinoerats various j»osls with the aim of 
neutralising them. If in‘eds he I should argue that we are inakiiig 
this concession temporarily and will win them hack later. 

On this basis, said tln‘ message, cxeellcnt opportunities are 
opened up for the rigliL-wiiigSocialDemocrats lo w'iii leading positions 
in the various fields of state activity, especially in the armed jiolicc 
units, the state defence organisations, the A V O, the stale defence 
department, as well as in the economic police, the military political 
department and the army. Rankovicb also gave r(‘asoiis h<'re why 
he proposed this through Brankov, He said that at all ev'ciils there 
was a common basis with the right-wing Social Democrats, that is, 
that they turned towards the United States and Britain, that they 
were anti-Soviet and f<»r this reason, if they w^ere insidt^ the army, 
the police, the armed units and in various sections of the state 
apparatus, this would fit in also wdth our political .aims, our projects 
against the peoples’ democracies and the Soviet Union. 

There was another very important message from Raiikovich 
at this lime — the second half of 1947 — w hich again I could not 
explain, and he only enlarged upon it in Kelebia. This message read : 
Should a proposal he handed to the Hungarian government from 
the Yugoslav government concerning the setting up of youth, 
women’s and trade union Balkan federations, I, as a member of 
the government, should try to support it with all my might. 
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Finally one more directive arrived from Tito and Rankovich 
in the second half of 1947, that is, after the meeting at Kelcbia. 
Efforts should be made to withdraw the whole of the police and 
the army, as the armed forces, from the influence of the Communist 
Party and in general from the political influence of the people’s 
democracy and to place them more and more under right-wing 
political influence. One of the w^ays of doing this — justified in the 
message — was that 1 should suspend the political activities of all 
Party branches within the police and, in fact, in this way kill two 
birds with one stone. First : 1 would withdraw the police from the 
political influence of the people’s democracy, and more than that, 
from the political influence and control of the Communist Party. 
In the second place, as Minister of Home Affairs, I could become 
without Parly control the all-powerful master and leader of the 
police organisation. I could make the whoh* force entirely dependent 
on me, and, as such, it could be used in the event of an anti-govern¬ 
ment mobilisation, as an entirely trustworthy, united armed force. 
This should later have been carried out in the army on the police 
pattern. These w(‘re the messages which 1 received from Rankovich 
in the second half of 1947. 

At the end of 1947 the signing of a Yugoslav-Hungarian 
friendship pact came on to the agenda. In connection with this Brankov 
sent a message that I should use this opportunity to po[)ularise 
Tito, for this w^ould mean the popularisation and strengthening of 
the appeal of Tito’s policy. He also told me that Tito’s reception 
in Hungary was my task in my official capacity as Minister of 
Home Affairs, and I should prepare a reception such as only the 
greatest leader deserves. To discuss details. Minister of Home Affairs 
Rankovich sent a delegation headed by Milich a few days before 
the arrival of the government delegation ; as far as I know> Milich 
w^as the head of the Yugoslav UDB or at least one of its leading 
officials. Milich visited me with Brankov at my fiat. They told me 
that this opportunity must be used to organise exaggerated security 
measures so as t<» emphasise the person of Tito as a leader. They 
proposed things like that on the route along which Tito was to go 
to where he w as staying or along which he would go during his visit 
in the course of his various official activities, everybody should be 
displaced from the flats having windows facing the street in order 
that no bombs or shots should be aimed at Tito from one of these 
windows. On tl^ day before, all the drains would have to 
be examined to see if any delayed-action mine or other sort of bomb 
had been hidden there and after the closing of these drains, after 
the Examination, guards should be ostentatiously placed there in 
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order that everybody should see that it was done because of the 
personal security of Tito. Mrazovich, who w^as already here as 
minister, emphasised especially that, as for Tito’s accomodation, he 
should get one of the most beautiful villas of Budapest. As I did 
not succeed in ensuring this last condition in the first few days, 
Mrazovich also visited me in his capacity of minister, that is, officially, 
and told me the following : He ased me officially to inform the 
Hungarian Government that he had told me, according to instructions 
received from the Yugoslav Government, that if we could not 
ensure a villa worthy of the person of Tito for his accomodation, 
and if we wrere not w^’lling to carry out the necessary secu rity measures, 
the Yugoslav Government delegation would cancel the journey 
to Hungary necessary for the signing of the friendship pact 
between the two countries. This announcement w^as made about 
36 hours before the arrival. I tried to fulfill fhese demands in their 
entirety. It was not my fault that we did not fulfill them one 
hundred per cent. The Hungarian Government intervened in the 
affair and simply forbade me as Minister of Home Affairs to take 
exaggerated measures. In eonnection with the arrival of Tito I 
received a special task, to mobilise the whole of the National 
Federation of the People’s Colleges, the Hungarian-Yiigoslav 
Society, and the Demoeratic Union of the South Slavs of Hungary 
to arrange a veritable Tito festival in Budapest with a torch¬ 
light parade, inthis way too, to emphasise the personal impor¬ 
tance of Tito. 

There was another occassion when I delivered information 
while I was Minister of Home Affairs, that I have not yet 
mentioned, for I have spoken only about 1947. In 1948, I delivered 
the resolution of the Information Bureau to Brankov orally because 
I had no written text, weeks before its publication. So with my help 
Tito and his group learned about the resolul ion of the Information 
Bureau much sooner than they could receive it through the orga¬ 
nisation or after its publication. The placing of spies is also related 
to my espionage activities. I am now thinking of those I have already 
mentioned : Sandor Cseresnyes. an agent of the Yugoslav intel¬ 
ligence, Bela Szasz, an agent of the British Intelligence Service, 
Frigyes Major, the agent of the American intelligence agency, the 
CIC, Marschall, the agent of the French intelligence agency. 
I am no longer able to remember the exact time when I appointed 
them to this or that leading job. 

The President: Or when you had them appointed. 

Rajk : Or when I had them appointed. It is also part of the 
category of my a ctivitics as Minister of Home Affairs that 
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I tried to place Dot only those persons who were organised, but 
also people of whom I knew that they were Trotskyists, Demenyists, 
Weiszhausisls, nationalists, chauvinists, anti-Soviet and anti¬ 
communist. And what is more, I even considered people in whom 
these traits were not c<nnpletely evident as satisfactory, but I knew 
that they would remain faithful to my person whatever happened 
and thus, I should be able to carry out my policy through them, 
too. INow this category, lliis category of nationalists, chauvinists 
or those under my personal influence, includes in part people whom 
1 tolerated around me in the Ministry, for they were useful people 
and I found them already^ there when I entered upon my office. 
For example, Endre Szehenyi was such a person who was at that 
time only a departmental chief and I promoted him later to he 
Under-Secretary of Stale. I introduced into the ministry Colonel of 
Police Gytda Oszko, whom T made the loader of the police cadre 
deparltrient, the personnel department, precisely because I considered 
him politically reliable for iny jiurposes. 

In addition to these elements, there were in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs some definite ITorthyist elements in the polict^ like 
Korondy, of whom I knew' that he w'as an officer of the gendarmerie 
and took him over as sindi from PMffy. Such people were appointed 
in the army and in the different sections of the state apparatus 
through Szdnyi. To increase my own influence wdth the Stale Defence 
Department I endeavoured tti place, to a})point the colonels, lieute¬ 
nant-colonels and captains Kalcsics, Rath, Kovacs and Beck. It 
was not my fault that I did not succeed in keeping them permanently 
there. The chief officers of the Stale Defence Department exposed 
and removed them. 

I also made it possible for various leading right-wing politicians 
to he able to escape from Hungary after they had been e5cpose<l. 
So Bela Varga, Karoly Peyer., Szelig, Sulyok and Pfeiffer — all 
these left the country while I was Minister of Home Affairs. I had 
no instructions for this from Rankovich, but I myself thought that 
if their policy was to promote the general advance and organisation 
of the right-wing forces, then an important part of this was for me 
to promote the escape of right-wing elements, as they could be used 
from abroad. 

Among all my activities as Minister of Home Affairs I naturally 
considered my participation in the conspiracy the most criminal 
and at the same time the mc»st important in itself — the leadership 
of that plot and organisation against the government which I 
undertook on my oWn account and which was assigned to me as 
a task by Rankovich in Tito’s name, in Kclebia. 
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The President (produeiiijj^ a dociinieni) : Look al this. Is this 
your signature? 

Rajk (steps on to the }»latforni and looks at the doeunient) : 
Yes, it is mine. 

The President : Yes. So you signed it. You signed the doi‘umeiit 
for ending Imre Gayer’s internment . . . 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : . . . as Minister of Home Afl’airs, on Deceinher 
17, 1946, the same Imre Gayer of wdiom you have already spoken . .. 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : . . . ^vlJose political role, vliose i^leology that 
was sharply o])posed lo socialist development, mIiosc [)ast you knew. 

Rajk : While I Avas Minister of Home Affairs I freed from intern¬ 
ment not only Imre Gayer hut, as I remember, filhers to(» as, for 
instance, Jdzsef Dudas and llorvalh, who were Avell-known Trotsky¬ 
ists in Hungary. I ordered them lo he set free also in order to help 
the right-wdng movement. 

71ie President : Yes. 1 will show" you something else. Is this 
also your writing? TiOok at it. 

Rajk : (Steps on to the platform and looks at the document). 
It is my writing. 

The President : ‘^Endre Gisehitz may be a<lmittcd to the 
Budapest Area Secretariat. Extended, Rajk. Tlie Budapest Committet^ 
of the Hungarian Comniunist Party.” Who is this Endre Giscliitz? 

Rajk : He was a leading membt'r of the Demeny fra<‘tion. 

The President : Let us change the subject Lo the meeting at 
Kelebia. 

Rajk : All right. The government delegation led by Tito 
arrived to sign the treaty of friendship, and after the signing of this 
treaty the Hungarian government held a hunting party in honour 
of the Yugoslav government delegation headed l>y Tito. 

The President : Please give <)nly the main points. A hunting 
party was held in Kelebia. and you met Rankovieh there. Describe 
briefly what happened at this meeting. 

Rajk : Rankovieh bjt me know through Brankov that at the 
end of the hunt he wishe<l to speak with me in one of the special 
saloon cars in the Y^ugoslav train. This talk actually tc»ok j>laee. 
During this talk Brankov acted as interpreter b(‘tAveen me and 
Rankovieh ; there Avas no one else in the saloon car. Summing up 
the political parts of what Rankovieh told me there, I can tell you 
the followring : We have to strive to overthrow" thti peoples’ demo¬ 
cratic regimes of the peoples’ democratic countries AA-hich came into 
being after the Liberation, to prevent their socialist development. 
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partly to win over the democratic revolutionary forces, to separate 
them from the side of the Soviet Union and partly, where there is 
no other way, to annihilate them. Instead of the peoples’ democratic 
regimes in all these countries, that is, in the peoples’ democracies, 
bourgeois democratic regimes must be set up ; that is, instead of 
development towards socialism, capitalism must be restored. These 
bourgeois democratic governments would turn towards the United 
States instead of towar<ls the Soviet Union and in such a way that 
rallying around Yugoslavia, or rather Tito, they would form a 
federation under the leadership of the Yugoslav government, a 
federation which would rely on the United States. This federation 
would at the same time form a military block on the side of the 
United States and against the Soviet Union. 

The President : What plan did Rankovich tell you for carrying 
this out? 

Rajk : I told him that T did not quite understand how Yugo¬ 
slavia, Tito’s government, wanted to carry out this policy ; for there 
were certain contradictions, at least on the surface, between the 
present situation in Yugoslavia and wdiat they wished for as their 
final aim, the reestablishment of capitalism through the overthrow 
of the peoples’ democratic regimes. 

The President : And what did Rankovich say to that? 

Rajk : In answer to this Rankovich told me the following : 
First of all, I should realise — he said — that neither Tito nor the 
rest of the members of the Yugoslav government wanted a people’s 
democratic regime even after the Liberation, and through it the 
building of socialism in Yugoslavia. If they as a government were 
still compelled to take such revolutionary measures which in essence 
and de facto began to lead towards the liquidation of capitalism, 
this was not because they wanted to carry out this programme in 
earnest, but because they were compelled to do so under pressure 
from the Yugoslav working masses. Also, after the conclusion of 
the Second World War the general situation in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe was such, that Yugoslavia, or rather the Yugoslav 
government, Prime Minister Tito and his associates, had to take 
into account the Soviet Union and the new peoples’ democratic 
countries, too. So it was on the basis of these two factors that they 
were compelled to take measures leading to the liquidation of capi¬ 
talism. Rankovich emphasised very strongly that they were “com¬ 
pelled to take” them and pointed out immediately that at the same 
time, right from the very beginning, they took good care that true 
revolutionary, socialist elements should not gain power in Yugoslavia 
and that the state power should remain centralised in Tito’s hands and 
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in their hands. Here he explained right away that this was why 
they had organised the People’s Front on nationalist j)rinciples 
in Yugoslavia ; why they did not ensure and did not allow an 
independent role to the Communist Party but amalgamated 
it into the People’s Front precisely in order to j prevent 
the existence of an independent party in Yugoslavia which would 
crystallise and mobilise the revolutionary forces. Rankovich said to 
me that after the liberation,in 1945 and 1940, the situation was such 
that Yugoslavia could well afford to stay in the background, }>rc- 
tending to a seemingly revolutionary character before the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the {)eople’s democracies. He, or rather Yugo¬ 
slavia, did not have to undertake unpleasant tasks against the 
Soviet Union and the }»eoples’ democracies, for in each country 
that had set out on the spath of the peoples’ democratic development, 
the old reactionary political forces were relatively so large that it 
w as possible to count uj>on their victory and, in case of their victory, 
on the eslahlishinent ol bourgeois-democratic regimes in these 
countries. So — he said — for instance Hungary, if the conspiracy 
had not been exposed, would bavi‘ been quite close to such a* deve¬ 
lopment. In this case., if the development bad taken this line, 
said Rankovich, Y'ugoslavia’s active foreign policy^ would have 
started only w’hen tliese right-wing forces would have triumphed 
in the individual peoples’democratic countries, and then YYigoslavia 
in alliance with them could have carried out the forming of such 
a bloc. Then he said : The situation has, however, changed to such 
an extent that Yugoslavia must relinquish her background role and 
Yugoslavia herself must step into the foreground ; Yugoslavia must 
be the organiser and guide of the rest of the peoples’ democratic 
countries in the overthrow of the peoples’ democratic regimes and 
in the establishment of a confederation of this kind, which stands 
on bourgeois-democratic principles and relies on the United States, 
as a military bloc against the Soviet Union. 1 wish to emphasise by 
the way that Rankovich on the occasion of our talk in Kelebia 
stressed that in what he told me he was giving me the Tito plan and 
that he was following Tito’s instructions in telling me about this. 

The President : What is that plan? 

Rajk : Well, the plan was that since the right-wing forces in 
all the peoples’ democratic ctmntries had been defeated one by one 
Yugoslavia had to undertake the role of organiser and leader of 
the overthrow of the peoples’ democratic regimes. Yugoslavia, 
however, — said Rankovich — could not in Tito’s evaluation do 
this by openly coming out with the announcement of such a policy. 
She could not do this because both among the masses of the people 
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in Yugoslavia, and in I ho rest of tlio peoples’ deniocrach's, too, 
frientlsiiip towards the Soviet Ilnionhad strong and tleep roots and the 
socialist camp liad inimcrise slrciiglli. Therefore, Tito had to carry 
out this policy uinler tJamouflage, by dec4iplion. According to 
Rankovich, Tito conceived this policy of dec.4jption in the follow ing 
way. First of all, Yugc»slavia had a great attraction for the rest of 
the peo]>les’ dcirioeracies because of the war, or rather because ol‘ 
the heroic partisan bailies of the ]>eo|iles oJ Yugoslavia. So Tito 
thought that this attraction, this popularity — outwardly empha¬ 
sising ainl stressing friendship with the Soviet Union and the 
peoples' (h^Tnocrachvs — Tiiiist be taken advantage of and eiripha- 
sised in onler that, rallyijig around Yugoslavia, various federations 
should 1 m‘ eonchuh*d between Yuguslavia and the other countries. 
Tito wanted to carry out this grouping around A ugoslavia in a 
deceitful manner, again <-h>aked in socialist, pro-S<»vi<‘t and pro- 
peo[de’s dimiocratic guise by relerring to the fact that \ ugoslavia 
had an important strategic role against l lu' aggressive poliey of the 
United States and tiie Anglo-Saxons in general, because of her 
geographical situation. Pr«‘eisely because of this, it was in tin; interests 
of the Soviet Union and all the peoples’ tlernocraeh^s to supp<jrl 
Yugoslavia s<» that \ ugoslavia shouiil dtdeiid tlu' interests of the 
rest cd‘ tin* |>eople^s drunoeratic countries against the attacks of the 
Anglo-Saxons. This would have been the chief argunnuit by which, 
taking advantage of tlie popularity and the aUra(‘tion of Yugoslavia, 
they would have given eeonomie reasons also f(»r having to build 
such a federatuin around Yugoslavia. This, the negotiations for the 
estahlishmenl of a such buleralions would havtr h4re‘ii eoudiicled, 
for the time being, with the existing governments of the peoples’ 
demoeratie e<»uiitries. Tito einjdiasised, howi^ver, that siniul- 
tane<»usly with such agreements, <ir negotiations for such agreements, 
steps must ht^ taken — again under the guis<! of friendshi}> towards 
the Soviet lJni4»n and the pe<»plf*s" deiriocracies — to remove the 
d«*inocratie forces in the peojdes’ clemocratic countries from under 
Soviet influence and to bring theiri, and organise them, under 
Tito’s influence. The establishment of the various Balkan asso¬ 
ciations with w hieh Tito would p<dilically also have laid a foundation 
for, and promoted the establishment of, such a confederation, served 
the same aim. Finally, the last point of this task w^ould have been 
that at the lime when a policy for tln^ overthrow^ of the peoples’ 
democracies w as being followed in these two spheres serious steps 
should siniultaneously he taken wdlhin every single people’s demo¬ 
cratic country, according to Tito’s insl,rnotions, for the speedy uni¬ 
fication and preparation for action of the definitely right-wing 
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reactionary forces, so as to be able to remore the peoples’ demo¬ 
cratic governments in power at a given time with arms, that is by 
force, if necessary. 

The President : For Hungary, you had this task, hadn’t you? 

liajk : For Hungary 1 had this task. 

The President : t or Hungary, was there some sort of special 
aspect to this task? Or was this task iudentical in the case of every'^ 
people’s democracy ? 

liajk : For Hungary and in the case of the other peoples’ 
democracies Lou, llankovich considered this Tito plan — as they 
used to call it among themselves — Tito’s special plan and its rtiali- 
satiou, a special way, a special policy. And this referred not 
only to Hungary but to all the <»th«*r peoples’ democracies as well. 
At the same time llankovich remarkt^d that Tito was, of course, 
a much better strategist than to wish to realise this programme 
on the same pattern for every^ country. He would pay' attention 
to the special conditions, the existing political balance of forces, 
in each individual country. 

The President : And as for your activities against members of 
the Hungarian government, did you not receive some special tasks? 
Were there no such members of the government whom they consi¬ 
dered special antagonists, whose disposal would have been a primary 
task? Was there no mention of this? 

Rajk : Yes, it was inentioiied. The task relating to Hungary 
was to overthrow the people’s ilcmocratic regime in Hungary, of 
course, to arrest the members of the people’s democratic government 
and wdthin this . . • 

The President : Who were the most outstanding enemies? 

Rajk : . . . and within this the most dangerous ones, as Ran- 
kovich said, must be liquidated, if there w^as no other way. 

The President : Who were these by name? 

Rajk : By name he thought first of all of Rakosi, Gero and 
Farkas... y 

The President : Did he only think of them or did he definitely 
name them? 

Rajk : He definitely mentioned them. 

The President : So he mentioned these names? 

Rajk : And he told me that I w ould be responsible for carryng 
out this w^hole programme in Hungary, and in connection with this 
he told me right away Tito’s evaluation of the situation in Hungary 
and the forces on which one could rely. 

The President : So he eiiumeraied all the reactionary forces? 



Rajk : In general he enumerated all the reactionary forces, 
decisively emphasising that first of all the key positions in the 
armed forces, in the army and the police, must be in hand, that 
reliable people must be placed there and a correct policy carried out 
through them. 

The President : And with this, the meeting at Kelebia came 
to an end? Did he not mention how you would remain in contact, 
whether you w^ould get further directions? 

Rajk : The meeting at Kelebia ended with Rankovich on one 
hand promising further directions and on tiie other hand calling 
my particular attention to the fact that I should not feel myself 
being insolated, as in addition to them there were other forces at 
work, too, which had almost as much w^eight as what we should do. 
In connection with this he mentioned that the Marshall Plan intro¬ 
duced by the United States would have an effect which was to 
aggravate the economic position of the peoples’ democratic countries, 
in order that through the raising of economic difficulties, the grouping 
of these states into one front on the basis of common economic 
interests should also b<5 speeded up. 

The President : What was the other of point view? 

Rajk : We must take into account — said Rankovich — the 
policy of provoking a war, which is becoming more and more intensive 
on the part of the United States and of the Anglo-Saxons in 
general and which w ill have the effect among others on Hungarys 
too, and on all the rest of the peoples’ democracies of raising 
doubts in people who are politically less mature, who would fall 
for a war panic and because of this panic would try to turn rather 
to America. 

The President : Did he promise actual Yugoslav military aid? 

Rajk : Yes. He emphasised that, with a correct grouping of 
the forces, I could count on such support, but he considered it 
decisively important that in political activity, in the organisation 
of the forces I should rely on my own internal support. 

The President : Yes, you said this already. 

Rajk ; There are one or two more points of view which I think it 
is important to mention. Among other things, Rankovich emphasised 
very strongly that an extraordinartily strong propaganda campaign 
supporting the whole Marshall Plan and the warmongering policy 
of the United States, would be directed against the peoples’ demo¬ 
cracies, by the British Labour Party, as wrell as by the Blumists 
and Saragatists, that is, by the French and Italian right-wing socialists 
and the British right-wing Labour Party, mainly by taking advantage 
of the network of right-wing Social Democrats in each country. 



The President : After the Kelebia meeting did you talk about 
this with any American officials? 

Rajk : Yes. This happened in the spring of 1948. I talked 
with Mr. Chapin, the Budapest Minister of the United States. T 
informed him that I had had talks of this kind with Rankovich and 
that at these Rankovich had emphasised that when the time eamc 
for action, the United States would try to time something for them 
to tie down the Soviet Union and so to [)revent lh<* Soviet Union 
from interfering in the seizure of jjower in Hungary^ 

The President : What did Chapin say? 

Rajk : Chapin hesitated a little whether to make a statement 
before me or not — later he did, and said that he knew of this plan 
and that the United States would not put any obstacles in the way 
of carrying out Yugoslavia’s policy. This, at any rate, made it obvious 
for me that it was not simply out of personal vanity that Tito 
wanted to be the leader of several countries at the head of a confedera¬ 
tion, but that Tito had submitted his finished plan to the Americans, 
that they had approved it, or perhaps they had even Avorked it 
out together, and Tito’s government was simply carrying this out. 

The President orders a brief interval. 

After the interval ike trial continues with the examination of the 
accused Rajk. 

The President : So we are finished with the meeting at Kelebia. 
What did you carry out from among the instructions you were 
given at that time? 

Rajk : After the Kelebia meeting, what I should first have 
done was the promotion of the establishment of the so-called Balkan 
associations. I had had messages about this from Rankovich even 
before the meeting. For the fact was that in Tito’s policy for tearing 
away the democratic forces from the Soviet Union, a decisive place 
was given to the establishment of various Balkan associations with 
Belgrade as centre. In the middle of 1947 — as Rankovich told 
me — they began, as part of the five year plan, the building of 
youth railways with the purpose of assembling there large youth 
delegations from the different peoples’ democratic countries and of 
winning them over for Tito’s policy in such a way that they, returning 
to their countries, would prepare the realisation of the proposed 
Balkan youth associations with Belgrade as centre. This would 
have meant the removal, the tearing away, of the youth from Soviet 
influence. 

The President: Tell us to what extent and how you carried 
out the instructions which you got from Rankovich in Kelebia, 
following the date of the Kelebia meeting. 



Rafh : T w^ns to promote all the^e as^oriatioiiff in Hiinparv. 
Anri amonjr these, most fleeisivelv. the trade union associations, with 
the pretext that thev had special technical problems and we woidd 
thus have removed the working: class from the influence of the 
Soviet Union. 

Thr Prmiflonl : To vdiat extent did von succeed in this? 

Pajh : T did not succeed in doinc this. I could not carry out 
the £rrouT>inj7 of the react ion arv forces either, because in the early 
sprincr of 104n, that is. after the Kelehia meetinc:. ncffotiations on 
unification were started between the two workers’ parties and the 
nnifieation of the two workers’ parties jyave rise to a process in the 
whole of Huncrarian political life, in the course of which the forces 
which W'e had previously ydaced were expelled from their various posts. 

It was, furthermore, not possible to carrv out assignments 
received with regard to the various social bodies either, because 
durinsr 194fl, Avith the setting; up of the new government, our men 
alreadv placed in all spheres of state life, in social bodies 
and state offices, the armv. the leadership of the social bodies and 
evervwhere else, were removed. Neilher was the reaclionarv catholic 
activitv and propaganda led bv Mindszentv, of Avhich Tito had 
hoped much, successful, as through the nationalisation of the schools 
the sirenjithened central crovernment of the people’s democracv took 
one of its most important instruments out of the hands of catholic 
reaction, it divorced the youth from the influence of catholic reaction. 
A very decisive bloAV Avas struck at the whole plan by the resolution 
of the Information Bureau which exposed Tito’s policy and with 
this, in fact, closed the first sla^e of Tito’s policy durmj; Avhich, 
under the pretence of professm^r friendly feelinps, he wanted to 
overthrow the ]>eople’s democratic ejovernments in the various 
countries. 

The. Prpsidpnt : But you did carrv out some positive actiAuties 
in the interest of the common aims? 

Jiajh : T did carrv out positiA^^e activities. After my talk with 
BankoAuch, T «rot into touch with Palffy who had just then returned 
from Borne, Avhere he also aUthe same time . . . 

The Prpsidp.nf : Tie will tell of this himself. So you admit that vou 
made contact on the same line and for the same purpose with Palffy. 

Rajh : Yes. F ^ave instructions to Palffy. T gave similar instruc¬ 
tions to Szonvi. 

The President : The same. He reported to you on his talks 
in Borne with Nedelkovich, and you told him of your talk with 
Rankovich. And after that? Did you continue your activities of 
supplying information? 
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Rajk : T conUnuod my activities, supplyinij mfonnation right 
until the end. 

Thp President : You coiiliniicd them riglii until the end. You 
have already given an account of an important <^veril. have you not, 
how you ga ve away the resolution of the Tnfor uKtrlon Bureau heforc 
it was pul dished. 

Rftjk : I disclosed ii iMTorehaud. It is hi‘?v that mv talks with 
Szdiiyi come in. Szduyi received concrete inst riicS iojjs to step up 
his anti-Soviet, nationalist ]»ropaganda and the (ugarn’-ation of ihe 
roactionarv forces; luit all this was fru trated hv the change in 
the political circumstances already mentioned. ]\Tv eoncrefe acti¬ 
vities : T then spoke to Korondv, carrying out the instructions, 
that it was neccssarv that he should alremlv think about setting 
up a speeial police hattalion for tlie possilde arrest of tlie govern¬ 
ment. Ki»rondv was also told hy me that in future he would receive 
iristructif>ns for furtlier tasks from IkUffy, and since then I have 
not S|)okcii to Koroudy ahout such matters. After the resolution 
of the Tnf(»rmation Bureau T was visited hy Brankov. if I rcincmhcT 
correctly, in August. Tfc told me that Rankovich wanted definitfdy 
to meet me to discuss th^ new situation and discuss the tasks. 
I said I was ready to meet him hut only if Rankovich came to 
TTungary and this discussion remained sr'cret. This meeting with 
Rankovich was made possible hy Mrazovich in the first days of 
O(^tol>er, by Mrazovich taking irie in his own car to Antal Klein’s 
hunting reserve beyond Paks to the Biritopuszta where Rankovich was 
already w^aiting for me with two eoinpanions in a keeper’s hut. 
I found out later that Rankovich’s illegal journf'V to Tlungary was 
prepared bv Palffy. As the commander of the frontier guard iiiiils, 
he helped him across the frontier. 

The President : So yon know that Palfly carried out the 
necessary arrangements at the fronti<‘r for this purf)osc? 

Rajk : Yes. As I do not know Serbian, Mrazovich, the Yugo¬ 
slav minister, interpreted all my conversation with Rankovich. 
Rankovich began with the following : The resolution of the Infor¬ 
mation Bureau changed nothing in the final aim of which he had 
already informed me in Kelebia, that is, the overthrow of the peoples’ 
democratic governments and the setting up of hourgeois democracies, 
the formation of a federation centred on Yugoslavia, relying on 
the United States, against the Soviet Union. But with the changed 
conditions, the methods of carrying out have also changed, said 
Rankovich. Conditions have forced us to take sharp and determined 
steps to carry out this programme, and for this, three tasks 
have to be fulfilled in this respect. The first task, which falls to 



YugosJavia Iirrs<^lf, is I hr rnohilisaf ion of the Yugoslav peoples 
against the Soviet Union. The srcond in the peoples" flemocrati<; 
roantrirfi is the strengthening ancl organisation of the anti-Soviet 
forces, and the keeping of the reactionary forces in readiness. And 
ihe third task, making use of the great power antagonism between 
the United Slates and the Soviet Union, to overthrow the people’s 
democratic government power in Hungary a! a given point of time 
through arms and force. Hankovich put the following before me 
in detail in connection wdth the realisation of the three programmes : 

A certain transition period w'as needed until it was possible 
to take an open stand against the Soviet Union, because t(» their 
own greatest surprise, among the masses of Yugoslav working 
people after a few years of Tito propagamla. friendship tow^ards 
the Soviet Union and loyalty towards tin" Soviet Union w^as much 
more deeplv embedded than thev w-ould have expected, so that in 
order to turn the masses of the Yugoslav people against the. Soviet 
Union, a special programme had to be worked out. Rankovich called 
this programme Tito’s ingenious plan of reorientation, by which be 
meant that the pro-Sovict masses of the Yugoslav working people 
have to be turned against the Soviet Union. This plan, according 
to Rankovich, was showm to the ministers Djilas and Kardelj and 
Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich by Tito when it w^as worked 
out, and was deliated and accepted by them. 

The essence of this reorientation plan was first of all to criticise 
the resolution of the Information Bureau in a friendly spirit, to 
pretend to their owm masses, as though they only wanted to clear 
up some misunderstanding with the Soviet Union. At the same time 
as the friendly criticism, they would also voice their praise of the 
Soviet Union. Tiater they would change their friendly critical voice 
and begin to call the Information Bureau resolution a slander, but 
still not with a hostile voice against the Soviet Union and the govern¬ 
ments of the peoples’ democracies. At a later stage they would make 
the Soviet Union responsible for wanting to hinder the Yugoslav 
peoples in their socialist development out of malevolence, saying 
that she w'anted to force her from the road of socialism and, with 
this artificially propagated alleged behaviour of the Soviet Union, 
they w'ould justify the fact that Tito, who wants to build socialism, 
has*" to turn to the United States for all sorts of economic aid. 

This would be followed by the last phase of the reorientation 
policy which would show that while the Soviet Union prevents 
the socialist development of Yugoslavia, the United States helps 
it forward and with this it would be possible to turn the Yugoslav 
people against the Soviet Union. 
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Tito, according to Hankovich, counts in this connection upon 
this propaganda being taken up by the Western states and being publi¬ 
cised by them, and the task of the Titoites in the various peoples’ 
democracies is also lo intensify this propaganda. Hankovich said 
that in addition to this propaganda, which was being carried on 
to turn the masses of the people against the Sovitrl Dnion, it has 
to be understood that the decisive emphasis is not only on this 
propaganda, but upon the co-of»eration of all the existing reactionary 
forces of all shades, that is from tlie nationalist elements, from the 
anti-Soviet elements right to tin* former fascist elements. Because, 
as he said, all means whieh can be iisetl in the interests of the aim 
have quickly to be thrown into battle before the further strengthening 
of the various p<‘oples’ (lemoeracies can take place. Precisely for this 
reason he proposed that in addition to the propaganda carried on 
we should definitely turn not only Towards the latent hostile ele¬ 
ments in the army ami the police, but also towards the former 
fascist and Horthyist elements disniisst'd from army service. He 
even mentioned that we could look for support amiuig such elements 
as former army personalities, as for instance .fanos Voros, former 
Minister of Defence, and others, who w(‘re ilisinissed from army or 
police service because of their fascist past. Rankovich specially 
emphasised that the main attention has now to be turued towards 
these elements because thesi‘ are potentially' given, and have only 
to be rallied. In this connection be called iny attention lo the fact 
that we should increase our a<*tivity more llimi hitherto in conne¬ 
ction with the kulaks, to win the kulaks over and t<» rally them. 

Rankovich emphasized ; it is Tito’s mo.>t definite view that 
after the Information Bureau resoluthm there can no longer be a 
question of taking over power in a peaeeiul way, but the people’s 
democratic government system has to be ov<‘rthrown and state 
j)ower must be captured by a violent armed coup d’etat. He empha¬ 
sised in this connection tlial I sli4)uld turn my attention to the 
activity which the Western Powers are also carrying out in pre¬ 
paration for these events. At that time the list which, on the 
basis of the Marshall plan, proliibits the delivery to the peoples’ 
democracies of various highly important raw materials, semi-finished 
or finished articles, was not yet known, but Rankovich, on the basis of 
Tito’s message, called attention lo illefact that this w ould happen, as the 
purpose is to cause great economic difficulties and with it dissatis¬ 
faction in these countries. Rankovich especially stressed that I 
should watch, already at that time, that is in October, 1948, when 
1 was speaking to him, that Mindszenty was conducting a political 
attack against the government which was much sharper and more 
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openly conducted than anything before. Rankovich said that this 
was not happening on the ba^is of Mindszenty’s own head and 
convh tions. Ail the three of the Vatican had to he thrown into the 
fight for ! h(^ prevention of further democratic, sociaiist deveiopment 
in the peoj)lt‘s' demoeratie countries. Raukovieh also said that in 
connect ion with the natioiialisation of tlie .‘'chools Miiidszt‘ijty was 
successful in starting a small peasant rising in Pdcsp<itri against 
the government measures ; at the suggestion of various circles 
among the Great Flowers, at the suggestion of the Vatican, Mind- 
szenty would now follow a policy d<*teruim«‘d to do anything, so that 
by the end of January and February 191*9, evtoits will liavt^ reaeiicd 
a stage where there would be not one IMesptrtri, but in all counties, 
towms, districts and villages, similar risings would break out against 
the central democratic governirient. Rankovich drew iny attention 
to this because ail these events would be very useful, so that these 
lorces should be ralliecl through suilahle preparations, and so tiiat 
lliey could lie drawii into the further struggle right to th<* overthrow 
of the central governmenl. It was of this that Rankovich said that 
therefore Tito had not only an ingenious reorituiLation policy to 
achieve his final aim, but then there was also unity of policy het- 
wc(?n Tito, the Unifed Slat<‘s, iiritain, and the gn^at Western [>owers 
in general, and the Vatie.an, to overthrow the democratic g(>vern- 
ment power of the peojdcs’ democratic countries. Apart from this, 
said Raukovieh, he stresst^d in any ease tlje basis of Tito’s message, 
that tbe most imj>orlant thing in the overthrow’ of government 
power was armed strength, 1 should here not only count on the 
Hungarian armed forces w^hich exist in Hungary, 1 should before 
all else count on J'ito, who, departing from the Kelcbia plan, was 
ready to put at my disposal significant Yugoslav units immediately 
at iht'. beginning of the overthrow of government power. In this 
eonneciion Rankovich told me the following in Tito’s name : suit¬ 
able {>eoph'! will be chosen and various units will be formed, which 
they will statiem at the Hungarian-Yugoslav frontier. So that their 
use should not cause a stir in Hungary, they arc trying to compose 
these units of J ugoslav Hungarians and they will cross the Hun¬ 
garian frontier in Hungarian army uniforms. He said that of course 
it was uiiavoida}>Jc that, especially among tFie leaders, there 
should be some w ho could only speak Serbian, but as leaders they 
would pass, among the many Hungarians. Rankovich said that Tito 
wanted to play for safety and did not even entirely trust whatever 
information he Avould get from us as to the reliaFulity of the Hun¬ 
garian units. Precisely for this reason he wiiuld stiffen and supervise 
all tlu^ units whhJi \^olJ]d^)^:ve the duty of fiilfiLling important tasks 



with Yugoslavs put onto Huiijwariaii territory. He espetaally <lrev\^ niy 
attention to the fact that Tito was a}>solnrelv deierriiined that at 
the time of ihe roup d’etat, at the same lime as the eoup d’etat, 
the Hungarian governmeTil \v<»uld liave to l»e arrested and three 
of its irn^mhers, Rakf>si. Cierd and Farkas wonld immediately have 
to he killed durinji the first aetion. In coimeelion with this Rankovieh 
said that, of eourse, a brutal apt»earanee had to be avoided. Perhajis 
it could beexplainetj lhatone of I hem was an a<*<‘ident,llie s(‘efnid caused 
by illness, the third eommited suicide or had to 1 m‘ killed because 
he was tryiiip; to esca]>e. Aeconling to ]binko\ieh it v as these thn^e 
people whom Tito eonsid<u*ed so dangerous that In* absoluhdv 
insisted on their physical liqiiulation and want^Ml this duty defi¬ 
nitely^ to he fulfilled hv ;i unit ctmsisting maiidy of Yugoslav eadrtes 
because they have <‘xrellent experience frofu I In* pa.rtisan st ruggles 
of how to get rid of peo|de, and the adherents of tin* resolution 
of the Information Bureau who had been arn'strd or had lri<‘d to 
escape could also talk about these experi<‘iK’es. 

Thp Prvsidont : Did he not suggest otfo*!* armed supy>ort? 

Rajh : In addition to this armed fore<*. Prime Minister Tito 
also took other arnn*d forces into consideration wlien working out 
his plan, notably tin* former ITorthyist and Szalaslst military 
police and gendarmerie fascist units in the \Vesr. if) the Anglo- 
American zone. In connection with this, lie told nte that at the 
lime when he talked to me. measures had already be<‘n taken by 
them, that is bv Prime Minister Tito jmd Minister of Home 
Affairs Bankovich. to gel in touch with tin* (‘omman<lers of these 
units. As Hungary is separated from these zones along tin* Au'^triaii 
frontier by a border liin^ Avliieh is a Sovi<*t zone, ihesf* units would 
come back to Hungary from Austria ihrongd) A^ugoslavia and 
whatever happens, tliese forces would already be at my disposal 
at the time when the putsch ^vas to he carried out. Now, so that 
the concentration of these for<*es alone tln^ Hungarian frontier 
should not attract attention. Prime Minister Tito worked out a 
special plan on this w^hich was aptmoved hv the ministers Djilas 
and Kardclj too. notably that they would re\ive the charge of 
revisionism against Hungary. 

The President : What do you think, what would these fascist 
and Yugoslav units have done if they had succeeded in getting to 
Hungarian territory? Did you think of this then? 

Rajh : In any case, there would have been acts of the greatest 
cruelty and massacre against those democratic forces which ^have 
pushed them ''out of the country, gradually liquidated capitalism, 
distributed the land, nationalised the factories and banks, etc. 
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Obviou.sly I realised that, for I am a piditiciau and I know the 
ABC of politics. 

The President : Let us continue. 

liajk : Tito’s plan was that he would spread the charge against 
Hungary among the masses of the Yugoslav people that Hungary 
has aggressive aims against \ ugoslavia, trying with the tacit consent 
of the other peoples’ democratic countries and even of the Soviet 
Union, to recon<|uer the territories inhabited by Hungarians from 
Yugoslavia. Starting with the charge of revisionism and using it 
as a reason, they planned to provoke a mass of frontier incidents 
betw'cen Hungary and Yugoslavia. From the end of 1948 onwards, 
the Yugoslav Government raised the charge of revisionism against 
Hungary also in ofiicial terms, for examyjle, the president of the 
Serbian Parliament made a statement in the Parliament protesting 
against the revisionist policy of the Hungarian Government. About 
the same time the frontier incidents provok<^d by the Yugoslavs 
also startf'd, and in several cases even ended with the brutal murder of 
the peaceful Hungarian frontier guards ; and they put it all in such 
a way as if the Irontier incident had been begun by the Hungarian 
side. It was also in connection with this plan that they issued 
leaflets in Yugoslav territory both in Hungarian and in Slav langua¬ 
ges, the latter for the Yugoslavs living on Hungarian territory, 
which contained sharp attacks against the Hungarian government, 
anti-vSovict slanders, several times using a very loyal and friendly 
tone towards the United Slates, and they sent a part of these materials 
through their agents along the frontier to their cover-organisations, 
the Yiigoslav-Tluiigarian Society and the organs of the South-Slav 
societies, to spread them. 

But, what is much more serious, th(^y brought very large 
(piantities of them by the diplomatic bag to the Yugoslav Legation 
and the diydomatic corps of the I/egation used to distribute and 
spread them. 

The President : What were Bankovich’s claims against Hungary 
on behalf of Yugoslavia? 

Rajh : Prime Minister Tito and his suite, Djilas, Kardclj and 
Rankovich,lia<l already communicated concrete demands concerning 
their claims after the seizure of power. 

First they wranted to ensure their full right to command 
the armed forces, that is, the army and the police. To carry 
this out Prime Minister Tito told me that it was his most 
decided wdsh that Palffy should become the Minister of Defence, 
for he was a reliable person from his point of view, and that the 
Yugoslav agent Anton Rob should become the Minister of Home 
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Aflfairs. Keeping in view, of course, the final aim of shaping a 
bloc of slates, Tito demaiuiecl such a foreign pohey, and its 
guarantees from Hungary, as would always be in harmony 
with the for(dgn policy of Yugoslavia, that is, that her foreign 
relations too should be subordinated to the Yugoslav Government. 
Finally, as Yugoslavia was a less <leveloped country iudustrially, 
he claimed that the whole of Hungarian industry should in the 
first place be subordinated to the fulfilbiient of tin? Yugoslav Five 
Year J’lan and economic policy, even if tins overrode Hungarian 
interests. Hii consid<jred that this was guaranteed by my person, 
for he wanted me to become Prime Minister, and by Palffy and 
Anton Rob. He told me through Rankovicii that he had no objections 
if the followers of Ferenc iNagy w ho had Tied to the West and some 
of the social democrats who had fled to the West, also obtained 
seats in this government. So the essence of I'itoV government plan 
was the conception of a right-wing coalition government. 

The President : (showing a number of photographs) : Have 
a look at these photogra|»hs. Do you recognise the place of the 
Paks meeting on them? 

Raj/c (steps before the President, and looks at the photographs 
for long time) : Yes, 1 recognise the road, the tmvirous and the 
keeper’s hut, too. 

The President (showing one of the photographs) : This is the 
road to the keeper’s hut, is it not? 

Rajk : Yes, this is the road to the keeper’s hut. This is the 
keeper’s hut itself. And this kilometre stone 116. 

The President ; This is the bus stop, is it not? 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : And this is kilometre stone 116 from close by. 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : Who was present at this meeting? 

Rajk : At this meeting Antal Klein sitting in the gig, and 
Gyorgyi Tarisznyas were present. 

The President : Y ou said before in connection with the Paks 
meeting that it was the first time Rankovich said that your aims 
could be realised only by arms in the situation caused by the Infor¬ 
mation Bureau resolution exposing the policy- of the leaders of 
Yugoslavia. Was that said in the course of the conversation? 

Rajk : Yes, it was. 

The President : Is that so? Was there no mention previously 
of arms and of violent means? At least, this is indicated by tin? 
statement you made before, saying that you consulted Korondy 
already in the summer of 1948, that is, before the Paks meeting. 
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about the necessity for organising certain special armed units 
with the aim of annihilating Hungarian political leaders — this 
so-called ’•^iqidaLion’ . W ell, that too is an armed violent method. 
So it was already mentioned before. So it was not new . 

Rajk : We discussed it in 1947 at the meeting in Kelebia . . . 

Tiie President : All right, i only wanted that. It was not 
menlioin d hrst iu PakvS, but before, 

liajk : There is a diil’enmee 1 should like to underiiiie. At the 
Kelebia meeting it was mentioned as a possibility that in 
the given sjluaiioa, by armed force . . . iNow the Tito plan 
emphasised clearly ttiat these would by armed force . . . 

The President : You mean as the only possible nutans. 

Rajk : Delinitejy as the only possible means and wbat is more, 
witli the support of the Y ugosiav forces. 

The President : -.And wiiat happened after tlit* meeting in Paks? 
Outline tiuil. What did vou <io in the interests of the tliings you 
discussed there y 

Rajk : 1 spoke witli Palify and told him what he had to do 
and later 1 spoke with Szdnyi too. 1 aquainted him with the 
eonversalion with Kankovieii. 

The President : What did you tell PalllyV 

Rajk : 1 told l^alily that ail the forces in the army should be 
listed and units should i)e it>rmed which would be suitable to carry 
out such an armed putsch, taking into consideration that they would 
be supplemented by the Y ugoslav units to be deployed by Tito 
ami Kankovieh and with tlie western units s<mt across. 

The President : Hid you not bring stime instructions for Palffy 
from Kankovieii f 

Rajk : Kankovieii told me that Palify was in direct contact 
with tlu in, too, and that he was rcbponsihlc for the whole military 
side for they wanted to kt^ep the military operations in their own hands. 

7'he President : Hid you not tell Palify that Kaukovich had 
instructed him to work out a plan? 

Rajk : 1 did not,for Palfiy had alriiady got this order from the 
Y!^ugoslavs through his own channels before 1 bad spoken to him. 
He started to I ell me about bis plan and wanted to show sketches 
of the plan to me. 1 did not take it over, so he told me by word of 
mouth about the I’oruialion of various units for the occupation of 
institutions, telephone exchanges, ministries, etc. . . . First he reported 
to me about it only by word of mouth hut at that time he outlined 
only the most important things. 

The President : He worked it out in writing later? 
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Rajk : He worked it out later in writiug and wanted to hand 
it over to me, but 1 did not accept it and he iaiormed me only by 
word ol mouth about the most important details. 

Thfi President : When was it that I'alliy mentioned the plan 
worked out in writingV 

Kajk : It was at the beginning ol 1949, but 1 doii’t^ quite 
know in which month. 

iUi .tji 

The President: You say that it happened already at^the 
beginmng ol 1949. That means that the essence ol your^ relation 
to Talliy was characterised at tins time by your urging him to 
work out this plan, and you had certain talks about the matter. 
What did your contact with Tihor bzonyi consist oli'^ 

liajk : 1 consulted Tibor bzonyi in the sense that he should 
carry out this mobilisation ol the lorces in the spheres ol stale 
pohey and cadres policy, i made him aquaiiited with the lact that 
the question alrcaay was to carry out an armed putsch. 

JJut the measures 1 had taKen met with such dilhculties when 
1 tried to carry them out, that not very’^ much came ol the whole thing, 
hirst the man on whom iito counted most, iVimdszenty, was on the 
orders ol the Hungarian Government placed under arrest and so 
the whole mobilisation ol the reactionary lorces based upon Gatholic 
reaction lailed. At the same time a great strengthening ol the central 
government power started with the lorination ol the People's Iron! 
and m addition, with the purihcation ol the army and ol the dillerent 
sc. lions ol the state apparatus, so that the Titoite concentration ol 
lorces received one blow alter another or, considermg the whole 
thing Irom another pomt ol view, the Hungarian central government 
power, the people's democracy,was strengthened at a tremendously 
last rate irom the end ol i94d. it was as a result ol this that both 
Prime Minister Iito and the Minister ol Home Aliairs Kankovich 
displayed a great deal ol nervousness with regard to Hungary. 
At the end ol October, that is hardly three weeks alter our meetmg, 
iirankov visited me at Kankovichs behest. 

Upon instructions irom Kankovich, he told me that Kankovich 
and Djiias were not satished with developments in Hungary. Two 
weeks later, Mrazovich called on me, also on the instructions ol 
Kankovich, to express their disapproval that we were not making 
satislactory progress in organisnig the rightist reactionary lorces, 
although 1 ugoslavia w as rather advanced in concentrating the 
troops along the border. In reply, 1 told Mrazovich that no matter 
how much Jt'remicr Tito and the Minister ol Home Adairs Kankovich 
were striving to carry out a putsch and to consohdate the lorces, 
1 must remind them that however blindly hostile our attitude 
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towards the democratic Hungarian regime was, we must be aware, 
if we think reasonably, that it would be impossible to effect such a 
putsch at that time. It was characteristic that in their 
reply. Premier Tito and the ministers Djilas, Kardelj and Rankovich 
not only did not reconsider their point of view, but on the contrary, 
in8tru<!te<l Brankov to pretend to desert Tito and side with the 
people’s democracy. Then as a follower of the people’s democracy 
living in Budapest, he could on the one hand supervise my activities 
and, following Rankovich’s instructions, keep me under his control, 
and on the other hand he could keep up the connections betw^een 
Rankovich and myself, concerning questions of the moinenl. 

Summing up in brief, the more I came to the conclusion that, 
because of the development of affairs, it seemed almost impossible 
that anyone in his right senses should think of carrying out a putsch, 
the more reckless and determined Premier Tito and his companions 
became to interfere in Hungarian political life for the preparation 
of an armed putsch. 

Upon instructions received from Rankovich, Brankov told 
me already in April that there was no need for me to be pessimistic, 
because while, on the one hand, the troop^j^concentrations along the 
Hungarian border were jiroceeding in good order, on the other 
hand, in the person of Ferenc Kisbarnaki Farkas, contact was 
established with the Hortliy-fascist military units gathered in the 
West. As they said, this Ferenc Kisbarnaki Farkas was the com¬ 
mander of the Horthyist, Szalasi-fascist military units quartered 
in the West, therefore the Titoites had in fact taken all measures 
to carry^ out their jirogramme. 

The President : In addition they were urging you all the time. 

Rajk : Yes, they urged me. 

The President : Was it perhaps in consequence of this urging 
that you allegedly discussed with Szonyi a certain conference to 
be held in summer 1949. Do you know of this? 

Rajk : Yes, I do. They were pressing me very much. I had to 
produce^something at all costs, and although I pointed out to 
Mrazovich already in November that it was foolish even to think 
of carrying out such a putsch, yet in order to show something, I 
reported through Brankov that with the help of Szonyi I was plan¬ 
ning a conference to be held in late summer when the matter would 
be discussed. 

The President : But you actually did negotiate with Szonyi! 

Rajk : I did indeed negotiate with Szonyi. I told Szonyi 
this, all the more so because if Brankov should wish on Rankovich^s 
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instructions to chf^ck up on this matter, he could convince himself 
that I had actually told Szdnyi this. 

The President : And when in that certain respect you gave 
a negative reply to Brankov, was it then your final attitude, or 
was it only for the time being? 

Rajk : My attitude was only for the lime being, because 
objectively I considered the carrying out of the plan impossible. 

The President : You did not anticipate a change even with 
regard to the future? 

Rajk : This means that had an opportunity presented itself 
in the future, I certainly would have seized upon it. 

In connection with Tito’s support by intervention, I must 
also mention what Brankov as well as Mrasovicdi told me on instruc¬ 
tions from Rankovich and as a message from Tito, namely, that 
they were thinking not only of intervention, of armed ‘‘assistance” 
to Hungary, but that they were also trying at the same time to 
create, in the peofdes’ democracies surrounding Hungary, adequate 
conditions favourable for the accomplishment of such an action. 

This policy comprised the beginning of wliat was already 
reported to me and for which I, as a person reading foreign nevvs- 
papers, could also obtain actual evidence, namely, that in the 
countries where the Catholic church enjoyed greater influence, 
that is mainly in Poland and Czechoslovakia, large-scale disturbances 
similar to a political campaign or to the one initiated by Mindszenty. 
began against the regimes of the respective countries. 

Tito sent me word saying that wuth regard t o Bulgaria, against 
whom nationality grievances could be raised artificially, this policy 
for crystallising the reaction would be promoted tlirough nation¬ 
ality questions, in instigating serious nationality incidents. With 
reference to the whole bloc policy, Rankovich had already remarked 
in Paks that they would dispose of a small country like .Albania 
in no time, as they would not only colonise it but wouhl abolish it 
as an independent country and incorporate it in Yugoslavia. 

Most decisive was Tito’s plan for aid to Greece. \^Tien I spoke 
to Rankovich in Paks, he already emphasised that there was no 
reason for them to conceal their policy from Greece. Rather it was 
in their interest that the United States should strengthen its 
basis there in agreement with them, that is, with the Titoites, and 
the sooner the better. Just for this reason Yugoslavia, though still 
using some concealment, would come out ever more openly forjthe 
isolation of democratic free Greece from the rest of the peoples’ 
democracies, so that, in consequence of her isolation she should be 
strangled, with the monarchist forces gaining the upper hand. 
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Rankovich also told me that, almost at the same time as the events 
in Hungary, with methods similar to those used in Hungary, that 
is, hy means of their legations — which since 194S in every peoples’ 
democracy had set up hostile spy organisations and recruited the 
reactionary forces — thev w^ould strive to induce their follow’'ers 
on the spot to do active y»olitical work, exjdoiting almost the same 
reactionary forces as those already enumerated in connection w’ith 
Hungary. In other words : Tito’s policy of intervention in connec¬ 
tion with Hungarv w'ould be organically completed by the policy 
continually Y)ursued hy Tito tow'ards the other peoples’ democracies. 
As he put it, besides the United States undertaking something 
against the Soviet Union at t he time of a putsch, Yugoslavia, too. to 
tie the hands of the Sovic't Union, would in certain peoples’ democra¬ 
cies provide for various dislurbances of a lesser or greater degree 
to make the chaos complete. Of course, the final aim in these 
peoples’ democracies would also be the overthrow of the regime 
and the restoration of capitalism. 

The President : Were you informed of Braiikov’s pretended 
change of sides? 

Rajk : I was informed immediately after he changed sides. 

The President : You will soon tell us of this and we shall 
clear it up. When you became aw-are that Brankov’s change of sides 
was only a jiret ence, w hat followed then? In-?the course of the conver¬ 
sation with yon, Brankov once asked you for some special task, 
that you should try to dispel the lack of confidence tow-anls him, 
as he felt that certain prominent people distrusted him. Briefly 
tell us something about this. 

Rajk : He asked me for tw^o special tasks. One was, that he 
felt that Rakosi, General Secretary of the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party, Farkas, the Deputy General Secretary and Gabor Peter, head 
of the Stale Defence Authority did not have full confidence in him. 
He based this on the fact that he had worked out some plan and he 
felt that they had only pretended to adopt it and displayed lack 
of confidence tow^ards him. He requested me as member of the secre¬ 
tariat of the Hungarian Working People’s Party to exert my influence 
to strengthen confidence in him, that is, to riistore it completely. 
I told him there w^as no point in my acceding to this, as I actually 
knew'^that such mistrust existed. 

The President : What was the other special task? 

Rajk : The other special task was, that in Febrtiary, 1949, 
or thereabout, he asko^l me in my capacity as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs occasionally to put at his disposal the diplomatic courier 
and a car of the diplomatic service in order to enable him to maintain 
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contact with Rankovich without danger, 8o that Yugo#5lav spies 
carrying out special instructions might enter Hungary uncontrolled. 

The President : Did you comply with this? 

Kajh : Dwing to the above considerations, I did not comply 
with this rcffuest. 

The President : I have one final qii(‘Ston for you. What was 
the name of your father? 

Rajk : Jozsef, but he is dead. 

The President : What was his surname? 

Bajk : Jozsef Raik. 

The President : That is, Jozsef Rajk, as you say. What was 
your grandfather’s name? 

Rajk : (irritated). My grandfather being of Saxon descent, 
wrote his njime as Reich. 

The Preside ill : So }'ou say that your grandfather was called 
Reich. IIow' did it become Rajk. Legally? 

Rajk : Legally. 

The President : How? 

Rajk : T c(»uld not give the exact date when it was legalized. 
In my certificate of ba[)tism it is still spcJled with an sL that is, 
Reich became Rajk ; anvht)W, ray university papers were made 
out in the present spelling. 

The President : You simjdy used an ^‘a” dropping the accent. 
And this you call legal? 

Rajk : (remains silent). 

The President : So you know' that Raik eaine from Reieh. 

Rajk : In this respeet I wish to add that I am of \ryan descent, 
and genuinely too, because on one side T am Saxon. The Hungarian 
Aryan law . . . 

The. President : The question is not whether you are of Aryan 
or Saxon descent. But look here* this is your birth certifieale (showing 
the accused) : horn on March 8, 1909, your father was Jozsef Rajk, 
his son was Laszld, that is you. If the Minister of Home Affairs 
had not approved it, you Averts using this name illegally, 

Rajk : (goes up to the platform to look at the paper, hands 
it back to the President and returns to the microphone.) 

The President : That will be all. The session will be resumed 
tomorrow morning at nine o’clock. 
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tJxatnination €#/ I4i§iirfiy Pdlffy. 


On Saturday morning the Special Council of the Budapest 
Peoples's Court continued the trial in the case of Ldszlo Rajk and his 
accomplices. 

The President : Have the People’s Judges any questions to 
put to the accused Laszld Hajk? 

The People^s Judges answer that they have no questions. 

* The President : And the prosecutor? 

Peoples's Prosecutor Dr. Gyula Alapi : I do not wish to ask 
any questions. 

The President : The defence? 

Counsel for Defence Dr. Elek Kaszo : I have no question. 

The President : Then Laszld Rajk, be seated. Bring in the 
accused Gyorgy Palffy. 

Before the examination of Gyorgy Palffy^ Counsel for Defence 
Dr. Istvdn Kovdrs asks to speak : 

— Before you begin the examination of the accused, 1 would 
request that you give him permission to use his notes when making 
his statement. 

The President : There is no objection, he may if he wishes 
use his notes at his discretion. — gyorgy PallTy, did you under¬ 
stand the indictment? 

Pdlffy : I understood it. 

The President : Do you admit your guilt? 

Pdlffy : I plead guilty. 

The President : To the actions stated in the indictment? 

Palffy : Yes. 

The President : Were you a professional officer of the Horthy 
army? 

Pdlffy : Yes. 

The President : What rank did you hold? 

Pdlffy : I resigned from the Horthy army with the rank of 
first lieutenant. 

The President : For what reason did you resign? 
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Pdlffy : On personal grounds. I wanted to have a military 
career in the Horthy army. I studied in the Military Academy in 
1939 to become a staff officer. My wife was of Jewish extraction. 
As a professional officer, I could not marry her. Despite the fact 
that 1 held fascist convictions, this private and personal reason 
forced me to resign from the army. That is why I resigned from 
the Horthy army in 1939. This circumstance caused a certain amount 
of anti-German feeling in me. Despite that, 1 thought until the. 
winter of 1942-43 that German fascism would win the w^ar, and 
only after the Don debacle did I realise that the Germans had lost 
the war. Then, how'cver, I thought that Britain and America w^ould 
occupy Hungary and that a bourgeois democratic tendency would 
take the place of fascism. This suited my political standpoint. Only 
in 1944 did I see that it was obvious that Hungary would not be 
occupied by Britain and America, but by the Soviet Union. I con¬ 
cluded from this that the Communist Party w^ould have great 
influence in Hungary after the war, that socialism would evolve 
in Hungary. This did not suit ray political standpoint. 

The President : Who were your parents? 

Pdlffy : I come from a bourgeois family. My father was a 
bank director, my grandfather a kulak. My education was also 
bourgeois, both at the grammar school and at home, and especially 
at the Ludovica Academy, w'here the counter-revoluntionary officer 
corps was educated and trained, and where I too w^as educated. 
This education was further strengthened when I served in the 
Italian fascist army for one year in Italy, where I asked to be sent 
to study as a prospective staff officer. I asked to be sent there 
because then Mussolini and the fascist regime was my political 
ideal. This also left its impression on me. So, taking all in all, it 
had the result that the expected changes in Hungary-, which could 
already be foreseen in 1944, did not please me. 

The President : What standpoint did you take in the face of 
this in practice? 

Pdlffy : In practice I tried to find my place in the regime 
that could be expected to take shape, not to serve this regime truly 
and honestly, but to get myself a high post in the state machinery, 
acquire influence and use this in the service of my unchanged poli¬ 
tical convictions, that is in the interests of the western imperialists. 

The President : Why? What were you thinking of? 

Pdlffy : I was thinking that sooner or later the time w ould come 
when such a regime would come to power in Hungary too, and I, who 
had served this regime, would then attain to an even higher post. 



The Fresident : You hoped through your machmatious that 
as a ressulL you would advance still luriher. Did you speak about 
this to l&Lvan Laaczr' 

FulJjy : In 1944, when 1 became sharply conscious ol' this 
probicni, and wiieii 1 had to decide what altitude to adopt towards 
the trend to be expected, 1 talked this question over more than 
once with my old irieiid, Captain Istvaii ijunez, an othcer ot' the 
Dorthy army. 

I he Fresident : And what decision did you reach j 

FalJJy : 1 agreed with him that he should go to the west with 
the llortny army in which he was then actually serving, i hen tJie 
stream to tJic west was well under way. lie sliould malve contacts 
there with the iiritish and Americans, depeinimg on who would 
capture him, or under whose authority he vva». 1 would stay at 
home and would attempt to estabhsh the strongest possible lelt- 
wing contacts, and wimld cv^en try somehow to estabhsh contacts 
with the Communist Party, about whose existence 1 had already 
heard, to ensure progress ni this way in the interests ol the above 
aims. Uur idea was, that however the situation was to turn out, 
we would, the one on behall ol the other, . . . 

The FresidetU : Guarantee the other. 

Fdljfy: Cover up lor one another. 1 called Canez home, 1 told 
him he could come home. 1 cleared him although 1 knew that he had, 
in lacL, made contact with the iiritish Intelligence Service out there. 
1 not only did not call him to aetjount, or have him called to account, 
hut sent him back to the army and helped him to u responsible 
position. 1 appointed him deputy inspector ol the artdlery. 

The Fresident : Alter that at Home you quickly came into 
couluet with Laszld Kajk. iMease speak about tins. 

Fuljjy : \ es. My contact with llajk began in 1945. At that 
lime It was not yet close, but began increasingly to develop Irom 
then onwards. 1 was then chiel oi tne military poiitieal department, 
and he was the Party seerelary lor Greater Budapest. We met 
quite often. Wc were mutually sy mpathetic to one another.it became 
increasingly clear that our piditieul convictions and outlook w^cre 
the same. Ihis heeanie clear despite the fact that at that time Kajk 
made me feel, not quite openly, but under cover, an important 
part ol bis political convieuous in which he agreed with me. This 
was that we were enemies ol the working class and socialism, ol 
the Soviet Dnion, and that we were both supporters ol such a western, 
bourgeois democralie regime. 

The Fresident : >\'nen, and to what extent, did your common 
standpoint become finally clear alter tbat^ 
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FaLffy : In the spring ol‘ 1946 when 1 was made a general, 
and in audition to being cniei ot tlie military poiiLieal depurimenL 
was given a new assignment a& tiic commanuvu-m-eniei oi xnc irontier 
guards, i noticed tliai Itajks interest in me was grow mg. Irom tlien 
on he already spoke more openly m irom ol me. Ins destructive 
criticism ol ilie t^arty leadership and ol the ijoviet Union became 
more open, ihis became more intense at the end oi and the 

beginning ol 1947. He was then Minister ol Home Allairs. N\e met 
much more lr<.;(j[uenlly. ihen Ave no longer expressed our pomts 
of view in front of one another in a more or less disguised manner, 
but spoke openly against the system that was then ahead) developing 
and against the prospective development whien Avas then already 
evident. N\ e were already saymg tnen that something would have 
t4i be done in the interests of our conceptions. 

The Freaident : W hat was the perspective then.^ Development 
towards socialism:' 

Fdljjy : ihe perspectiAc at that lime was that the country 
would progress towards si»eialism along tlie path ot people's 
democracy. We Avere already saying then tiiat the need was for an 
active fight and action. 

The Fresident : I hat in the lace of this development. . . 

Fdljjy : in the face oi this development Ave would have to 
take an active stand, it A\as clear ihat the final ami, and at the 
same time the iinnins, of this active stand was the seizure ol powder. 

The Fresident ; How did you ilimk to seize po\>er‘r' 

Fdljjy ; In those days Ave imagined that, in the first place, 
we w ould try to make tiie two armed lorces, the police and the army, 
which were, because of our ollxciai positions, under our julluence, 
into a personal instrument on whicn we could salel) rely m our 
eiiorls fur the seizure of pOAver. Ihereiore he, m the police, 
and 1, in the army, carried uii planned and conscious w ork from that 
time onwards. 

The Fresident : Say something about this conscious work. 

Fdljjy : My destructive work of this kind in the army was 
in A^arious directions. I'he most important and far-reaching branch was 
the cadres policy. 1 sabotaged the druAVing ol working class cadres 
into the army, and 1 not only^ did not support the few workers who 
were ncvcrtneless already there, or managed to get in, but pushed 
them back, relegating them to a secondary position. 1 was the chief 
of the military political department lor three years and during 
these years not a single worker managed to get into a leading position 
even of a lower grade. On the contrary, in the interests ol the aim 
previously mentioned, 1 brought back former officers of the Horthy 
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army who were partly of pro-western convictions, partly of fascist, 
chauvinist sympathies, in great numbers ; I promoted and supported 
them and helped them to high posts. In this way, in addition to Lancz, 
1 put Dezso INlemeth in the post of chief-of-staff of the frontier guards; 
Korondy, who had been a gendarme, 1 put into an important post 
in the frontier guards, and later, at Hajk^s request, I permitted him 
to be transferred to the Ministry of Home x\lfairs. 

The President : Are there any additional names which you 
could mention? 

Pdljjy : Foldi was also an officer of the old Horthy army. 
The second branch of my planned, destructive work was political 
education and the political direction in the army which 1 directed 
in a debbcrately chauvinist spirit. 1 said repeatedly that there was 
no need for a proletarian dictatorship for progress but that we 
could peacefully grow’^ into socialism. The need is not for the Party 
to lead the country, but, as in Yugoslavia, for a mass organisation 
of the nature of the People's Front, in which all sections of the 
population regardless oi' class, the town and the village bourgeoisie 
also have their place, and this plays the leading role. 

In this Trotskyist way, — of course carefully and under 
cover — 1 introduced anti-Soviet propaganda into the political 
direction. 1 underestimated the role of the Soviet Union and, on the 
other hand, 1 emphasised the role of Tito and Yugoslavia, because 
this regime, because of its militarist character, suited me politically, 
and pleased me at that time. My further destructive activities 
1 carried out within the mihtary political department where, in my 
capacity as president of the Party organisation, I consciously intro¬ 
duced such a dictatorial system. 1 composed the Party leadership 
from among the heads of the Department, the section and sub¬ 
section chiefs, who, being, of course, directly subordinated to me, 
simply carried out my orders as Party president. Thus, inner-party 
democracy withered away, criticism became impossible, and through 
this I wanted to succeed in weakening the fightmg ability of the 
mihtary pohtical department in the struggle against the imperialist 
agents, and that they should not, through such internal criticism, 
discover the hostile activities I carried on, for example, in the 
sphere of cadres pohey. Generally 1 considered the Party organisation 
within the Army as an obstacle from the point of view of our plans. 
I endeavoured to remove this obstacle. It came to this in 1947, 
when Rajk returned from Yugoslavia. He told me that he would 
dissolve the Party organisations within the pohee ; he told me I 
should do the same within the Ajrmy. The same was suggested by 
my Yugoslav contact. Colonel Lozich, the Yugoslav military attache. 





So I started even at the end of 1947 through my trusted agents, 
to propagate that the Party organisations should be transformed 
and that a mass organisation should be formed in their place and, in fact, 
at the beginning of 19481 had already succeeded in dissolving the Party 
organisations within the Army and in their place establishing a mass 
organisation which included the whole officers’ corps and which 
was an instrument for me to educate the officers’ corps in a chauvinist 
spirit and through them the whole Army as well. I carried on further 
destructive activities in my capacity of commander-in-chief of the 
frontier guards. In this field my aim was to hinder the unity which 
was developing wdth the neighbouring peoples’ democratic countries. 
The frontier guard was a very good means for this. I could easily 
cause frontier incidents both on the Czechoslovak and Pumanian 
border, through theHorthyist officers appointed to the frontier guard. 
I arbitrarily had the frontier closed to those with land on both sides 
of the frontier. So I achieved that the peasants on the other side 
of the frontier became anti-Hungarian because the measure injured 
their economic interests ; the peasants on this side of the frontier 
who could not get over to harvest or plough became hostile to people’s 
democracy. These measures at the same time caused strained 
relations between Rumania and Hungary, and Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. On the Yugoslav and Austrian frontiers I did not strengthen 
the frontier guards, but on the contrary, I weakened them — in 
order to let the representatives of the regime I preferred go more 
quietly and freely to and fro, across the frontier. So I knew that the 
Yugoslav secret service had many spies among the officers and 
warrant officers of the Hungarian frontier guards stationed on the 
Yugoslav frontier, and that there were also many Tito sympathisers 
there. Not only did I not remove them, but we agreed with Rajk 
— for the situation in the frontier police along the Yugoslav frontier, 
which was under his command, was the same — that we should not 
yield to the demand coming from below urging the purification 
of the frontier guards and the frontier police after the resolution of 
the Information Bureau. We decided that we would not dismiss 
anybody and in fact we did not remove a single man from there. 

I also carried out such concrete destructive activities on the 
southern frontier at the demand of a later Yugoslav contact of mine, 
the military attache 2oka|j, Lozich’s successor. After the well- 
known Information Bureau resolution he asked me to make it pos¬ 
sible for Tito to send propaganda material to Hungary smoothly 
and without any obstacles. I examined the southern frontier and 
indicated five points to him. Three of them were in Transdanubia 
and two between the Danube and the Tisza. I knew the conditions 
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tberr. I knew that the frontier guard was weak,! knew the terrain, 
and besides, I secretly weakened the str<‘Ti£»lh of the patrols there 
still further. I indicated these points to 2okalj and in fact anti- 
Soviet papers and leaflets attacking the resolution were brought 
over there at that time. T carried on ihese destructive activities 
within the Army. My aim was. on the one hand, that the ITiingarian 
Army should not be us<‘d on the side of the Soviet Union and the 
peoples’ democracies in case of war. in case of an imperialist aggres¬ 
sion, and on the other hand, that the armv should become an obe¬ 
dient instrument in onr hamU. in our aetivilies aiming at the seizure 
of power. 

Tho President : Wh<‘n did you agree w ilh Rajk that the Armv 
should become an c)bedi<‘nl instrument in vour bands to seize pow-er? 

Pdlffy : The middle of 1947 was the time when this became 
concretely clear to us. It was preceded by a visit from Ra jk in spring, 
the early summer of 1917, to my flat in Biida. On this oceasiori wa* 
talked alxMil the necessity of seizing power at any price. Wt* said, 
even at the price of armed violence. Rajk said that w e eoubl eonnt 
on the support of Yiigf>s]iiV!a. we could eounl on sup]K>rt of 7'ilo, 
Rankovieh and the Yngcvslav leaders in g^mrral, with whom he had 
very good relations of hnm standing. He told me llial scam he wmuld 
go there beeansc^ of this. He* would go to Yugoslav ia on tlie ]>rctext 
of having a rest, for it was iinnortant that he sliould cvsiablish perso¬ 
nal and eh»se eontaet w4th Rank<»vieh. In fact, this journey took 
place. 

The President: Wail a hit. You snoke with Rajk about tlic 
seizure of nowc*r sooner, not ordy in 1947. 

Pniffy : Wc* had spokerc from the end of 1946 about the neces¬ 
sity for seizing t>ower and forining a govc*rnment. 

The President : So the only thing you TTmntioned later was 
that vou wcmld perhaps use the Armv as w^elk in the interests of 
the violent realisation of the seizure of ihc^ pow^cu ? 

Pdlffy : Yes, this was a process which started at the end of 
194f>. Tt was greallv advanced and its character became crystallised 
in the autumn of 1947, when the Yugoslavs joined. The direction 
became completely clear then : to strive to seize power bv wav 
of an armed putsch, hv making use of the army and the police and 
wnth the adequate help of the Yugoslavs. 

The President : Now continue what vou started to sav before, 
that is. that Raik mentioned that he w'ould go to Yugoslavia. 

In fact, he did^leave and spent a few w^eeks there. 
After his return T called u]>on liim in th- Ministry of Home Affairs, 
where he told rac in detail about his vis*t 'o Yugoslavia. He told me 
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that he had talked with Kaukovich and other leaderi*, too. Ue told 
uie about his talk wit h Kankovdch^aiid also said that he had informed 
llankovieh about our eonceptions. llaiikovich not only agreed with 
them, but inilticneed Rajk most delinitcly in this direction, instructing 
him that we should direct our activities tow ards the seizure td’power, 
and suggested tlie armed putsch as the <inly possible means to 
aciiieve it. lie also promised the iielp ainl support of Tito and the 
J ugoslav (b)verumciit and reassured us that not only Yugoslavia 
would ha(?k this enterprise, but the United States of America, loo, 
with whom they, that is,Tito and Kanko\d(di, had good contacts from 
the time of the Second World War. In addition, Kajk also told me 
that according to tJie intbrmation given by Raiikovicli, the situation 
lictween \ ugosla\ia and thti Soviet Liniim was tense and would 
become even more tense in the future, £n this question Rajk agreed 
with Yugoslavia. My Yugoslav contact dales Iroin I lie same time, 
roughly ai)out the middle of IbfT. 1 liad some similar talks of a 
political < harael<^r with (iolonel Lozieh, In the course of these talks, 
Lozich explained that Yugoslavia liberated herstdf by iu‘r own 
eilortr^ and would gradually come m<»rc and more under the iidlueiicc 
of the Liiiite<l States. IJungary has to follow this path, too. iluugary 
is backward in this respect, but this backwardness can be trhanged 
wdth one single political volte face. In connection witii this, lie referred 
to the fact that Kajkiiuda part to play in this political volte face. Kajk 
w as the politician wlio w as, according to llic opinion of the Y ugoslav 
leaders, suitable to carry out such a political v^olle face. It was he w ho 
then gave me the advice that 1 was to work in the interests 
of this, within the army, for the army w as an important means for 
carrying out such a j>olitical volte face. 

'J'iie President : W hat do you know about the further contacts 
of Kajk with Kankovichy 

Pdljfy : I kiiow^ of a meeting which took place at tlie end of 
1947, on the occasion of lYto’s well-known v isit. I was not at home 
at the time f»f Tito’s visit ; I w^as in Rome at that time. After 
my return, Rajk told me that he bad succeeded in talking confiden¬ 
tially to Rankovich on the way home — as far as I remember — 
when he accompanied the delegation to the frontier. He informed 
him about our situation. This time, Rankovich gave him new 
instructions, 'fhe essence was roughly this : the preliminary conditions 
of Tito’s aiui Raukovich’s support for our plan w’^crc that Rajk 
should form a strong anti-Party, anti-Soviet chauvinist group from 
among his meu in the state apparatus, in the army and in the police 
to have a basis on which he could rely and which would be at his 
disposal for seizing power. 
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I know about another meeting of Rajk and Rankovich, too. 
This happened in October, 1948. It was an iUegal secret meeting and 
took place in Hungary. Rajk told me that he met Rankovich some¬ 
where in Traiisdanubia and informed him about our progress in the 
execution of our plan. Rankovich was not satisfied with the rate 
of progress. He urged us on, and at the same time he gav^e concrete 
instructions, too. Rankovich indicated the spring of 1949 as the latest 
time for the putsch, the armed uprising. He gave directions to Rajk 
concerning the carrying out of the putsch, too. I confess that this was no 
longer news to me, for I had previously received the same directions 
from Colonel 2okalj, the military attache. These directions which 
Rankovich had, according to Rajk, outlined were the following : 
the removal of the Party leadership, the removal of the government 
and the formation of the new Party leadership and the new govern¬ 
ment, should be carried out with the help of the reliable units of the 
army and the police, before the spring of 1949 at the latest. The Party 
leadership and the new' government, in general the leading of the 
country, should be taken over by Rajk. As Rankovich explained 
— according to Rajk, whose words! quote — the decisive part of the 
armed putsch and the preliminary condition for its success was the 
arrest of the Party leaders, Kakosi, Farkas, Gcrd, and in case of 
resistance, even their physical annihilation . . . Since that was to be 
the decisive part of the putsch, it should be prepared in the most 
detailed and most precise w’ay. Rankovich also promised to give 
special help in this. For the rest his directive was that the putsch 
should be carried out, as a surprise, in occupying the key positions 
in Budapest, carrying out the arrests I mentioned before, and later 
a proclamation should be published, emphasising for the time being, 
as a blind, friendship with the Soviet Union, but already pointing 
out the close alliance with Yugoslavia ; this proclamation should 
already stress that Hungary offers to act as a mediator in the so-called 
differences of opinion between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 
Independently of the proclamation, however, we must immediately 
begin turning the country against the Soviet Union and, in close 
alliance wdth Yugoslavia, transfer her into the (;amp of the United 
States of America. Rankovich also said that according to Tito’s 
dispositions the preparation of the putsch in the state machinery 
was Rajk’s task : the army and the police, that is, the use of the 
armed forces, were my task. Rankovich also said that according to 
Tito’s disposition, Rajk would be the Prime Minister of the new 
government and I its Minister of Defene. 

The President: Tell us of your direct contacts with official 
Yugoslav persons. 



Pdlffy : I was in contact with altogether four Yugoslav persons. 
This contact of mine began in December, 1945. I was then chief 
of the military political department, and T^azar Brankov, who 
drew me into the service of the Yugoslav intelligence, was one of the 
heads of the Yugoslav military mission, which operated under the 
Control Committee. It was in this capacity that we got to know each 
other and met a few times. On these occasions we spoke about 
political questions and it soon turned out that we were both anti- 
Soviet and that our views were similar. Before him I made no secret 
of the fact that Tito and his system appealed to me very much. 
Brankov used this to draw me more and more into the Yugoslav 
intelligence service, to ask me for data. I regularly handed over 
data to Brankov, from the second part of 1945 until the middle 
of 1947, data of a secret military, political and economic 
nature. 

My connection with him came to an end in the middle of 1947 
because someone else took over his role — Colonel Lozich, the 
Yugoslav military attach^.. He arrived in Budapest ; he w^as the 
first Yugoslav military attach^. He visited me, and told me that 
he knew^ of my connection with Brankov, that in Belgrade my person 
and achievements in their interest were highly esteemed, and in the 
future they wanted me to have an even more important role. He 
emphasised that he was not only a military attach^, not a mere 
military attach^, but that he w’^as first of all Tito’s confidential agent 
who had important tasks here in Hungary. He told me outright that 
from now on I should inform him, for he had taken over Brankov’s 
role. I gave him first of all data of a military nature on the organi¬ 
sation of the army, on the war industries, on the political composition 
of the army, confidential reports on the political education of the 
officers — everything that he asked for. My connection with him 
lasted until the beginning of 1948. Then, because of an incident, he 
suddenly had to leave. He had to leave so suddenly that he was 
not even able to let me know who his successor would be. He told 
me, however, that whoever his successor, the new Yugoslav military 
attache, would be, he would also be Tito’s trusted representative, and an 
agent of the Yugoslav secret service. I should mention him, Lozich. 
And that is actually how it happened. Some two months later the 
new military attache. Colonel 2okalj, arrived. He told me, right 
at his first visit, that he knew my role and that he would take Lozich’s 
place. Then T informed 2okalj, I gave him data, I engaged in espion¬ 
age for him, first of all on the organisation, armament, equipment and 
plans for the development of the army, and the plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the war industry which were at that time already in existence. 
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Mv connection which 2okalj lasted also to the end, up to liis depar¬ 
ture, until the very end of 1048. 

Besides these three people, T was in eonta<*r in the meantime 
wdth one other Yugoslav person.TnOetober, 1047, Ivozich told me that 
Tito was corning to Bndapesl with a fjjovernim^nl delegation, hut 
he {li<izirh) thought flint it would not he aviso if 1 tried here to f/et 
in eontaet and talk wdth a person above him in rank. This would be 
hard to earrv ont Tiore beeanse of the heav^y projnrramme and the 
erreat pu]dieitA^ He Avonid rather reeommend somethinir else. The 
International Partisan Cfui^ress Avouhl take phiee in Borne at the 
same time. T should arransre to ^o tliere renresentinc TTuncrarv. 
There the Yus^oslav delegation would he led liA' Polonel Nedelkovich, 
one of the Minislers of the Serbian Federal Bepuldie : be is Tito’s 
confidential a^ent. T should "et in eontaet Avilb birn. and lie 
Avoiild !?i\^e me information, broader lines t}K>n that Avhieh I,ozicb 
himself eoiild tell me. T aetuallv did tliis. With Btick’s aid T was able 
to arrange that the Partisan Assoeiation send me to Borne. Then 
I ^ot in toneh Avith Colonel NedelkiiAieh Avho already kneAv all 
about me. T lind a verv^ thoromdi discussion Avith Nedelkovich. 
Bv wav of introduction NedelkoA'ieh slronglv emtdiasised that he 
Avas commissioned liv Tito himself, and that he had cunne to Borne 
to establish eontaet Avith me and to inform me noAv of Tito’s plans 
in their broader aspects and of inA^ assijinment. The snhstane.e 
of this w'as that, aceordinii: to the ydan Avorked out by Tito and 
Bankovicb personallv. Avbicb. as Nedelkovieb said, eonsidered the 
interests of the TYiited States of America, and Avas moreover eo-ordi- 
nated Avitb her representatives, the peoples’ dernoeraeies must be 
w^renebed a wav one Tia^ one from the Soviet TJniori. Hungary too, 
must folloAv this Avav. The peoples’ deincicratie countries and amon^ 
them TTim«:arv too, must he ^raduallv transferred into the camp led 
by tbe United States of America and mnst be turned asaiiist the 
Soviet TTiiion. The exeeiition of this political ehance Avas Bajk’s 
task. Mv task was to sunport Rajk through makin*? sure of the army. 

Thp President : Yon undertook to do this for Nedelkovich? 

Pdlffr : T did. As rep:ards home polii^y a ehanf^e to the People’s 
Front mnst he made ; not the Party should be the leading]; force 
but the People’s Front wbieb united tbe remnants of tbe bourcfeoisic 
and contained also the capitalist class, Nedelkovich supplemented 
all this Avith another detail. Within the framcAvork of the plan 

previously mentioned, the substance of which was to wrench these 
countries from the side of the Soviet Union and draw them over 
to the American side, Tito, together with the Americans, worked out 
a detailed plan, a regional plan, the plan of the Balkan federation^ 
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This Balkan federation would have consisted, acrordinj; to the plan, 
of Yn£roslavi«'i as the leadin?^ nower. of TTuiijrarv. Bnljraria. Alliania, 
and perhaps later — said Nedelkovieh — of Rumania. 

This a«soriati<m would have heon an anti-Soviet hloe and 
would Tiav'e formed a i>aTt of the netvmrk of sueh hloes. ah hron»»^ht 
into existeneo hv Amerieji. whieh would all hnve sr'rved to enrMrele 
the Soviet Union. The leader, ereator and head of this Balkan 
assoeialion would he Tito. N^'d^dkovieh said. T j^ave an aeeount 
of this conversation with Nedellvovieh to Baik noon mv return, 
Baik w^as not surprised Init said that he knew of these plans throiijrh 
his owTi channels. As a matter of fact, hoth of ns approved of these 
ideas. 

These four persons w^ere mv Vn<roslav eontarts. But T wish 
to sav that thoiiirh T did indeed suppiv information and eommit 
esnionatre, the main point of these eontaets was not this. The Yn.«:o- 
slavs stressed not "ettincr information hnt direetinc our maehinations 
through the persons previoiislv mentioned, who were all Tito’s and 
Bankovieh’s personal agents. 

Tho President : But besides thi«. voii did esnionaiie work for 
Brankov, Lozieh. Nedelkovieh and 2okali. Of wdiat nature w^ere 
the data von handed over? Give some details of this. 

PaJffv : I transmitted to Brankov the orsranisational strueture 
of the armv at that time, wath special attention to the frontier 
^lards heeause he w^as most interested in tliat. so T aeeuratelY 
dese.rihed the individual units, gave the names and character sketches 
of the commandinsr ofTieers : the disposition, equipment, arms and 
size of llie units. Tn addition T supplied the data T had on the units 
of the Soviet Army stationed in the countrv. T had some data on 
where, in w^hieh town, Soviet forces of this or that branch of the 
military services w^ere stationed. These data, too. I handed over. 
Also the ne'ws and data or plans of an economic and political nature 
about which I found out at the Partv Centre. Fr<>in the middle of 
1947 onwards, riiffht until the end of 1947. T met Brankov on several 
occasions, every two months as a rule, and then I always p^ave him 
data verbally, or in writinfi;. 

To Lozich T fijave first of all military’' information, the detailed 
organisation and equipment of the armv, statistics on the compo¬ 
sition of the officer corps, confidential reports on the political situa¬ 
tion within the army, reports on the prevailing atmosphere, reports 
on the political education and, at Lozich’s request, data on the war 
industry. Lozich^asked data'"on""the capacity of the Hungarian war 
industry before the war, during Yhe war, at its peak, and at "present. 



To 2okalj I transmitted data of the same nature, for in the 
meantime there had been a change in the organisation of the army. 
In addition I gav^e him concrete information on our officers’ training 
planned for years in advance and also on the plans for the develop¬ 
ment of our war industry. 

These were the data I handed over. These I learnt ex 
officio in iny capacity as head of the military political department, 
and later, as inspector of the army. 

The President : In your opinion, were the data you gave away 
among those of the most confidential character? 

Palffy : Some of them were, though not all, but there was more 
than one that was strictly confidential. 

The President : You received from Nedelkovich in Rome 
directives in substance identical with those which Hajk — as you later 
heard from him — had received from Rankovich? They were essenti¬ 
ally much the same? 

Pdlffy : They were, since I had my separate connections with 
Tito and Rankovich, through Lozich, Zokalj and once through 
Nedelkovich. 

The President : And in just the same way, the instructions 
that Rajk received later from Rankovich at the meeting in Paks, 
were in substance identical with those which you received from 
2okalj. 

Pdlffy : They were identical. 

The President: Following from the reason you mentioned 
before. 

Pdlffy: Yes. 

The President : Referring to that meeting in Paks, what orders 
were given to you and what orders did you carry out in the interest 
of getting Rankovich cross the frontier? Can you remember? 

Pdlffy : Yes, I can. At that time I did not know that it was 
Rankovich. 

The President : Yes. 

Pdlffy : It was about the beginning of October when Rajk 
told me this much—that I should facilitate the smooth, undisturbed, 
illegal crossing of the frontier and the return, on the same day, of 
a prominent Yugoslav personage. I wanted to throw light upon 
certain details that did not yet appear quite clear to me. Then it 
turned out that it would be an automobile with a Hungarian licence 
number in which that person would be sitting. He would have to 
cross the frontier one day somewhere in Transdanubia, possibly near 
the Danube, that is, as. far east in Transdanubia as possible,'^and 
return the same day without being exposed to hindrance, or being 
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checked up on, or detained in any way. This was the task. I accepted 
it since, being the superior oflFicer of the frontier guard, 1 was familiar 
with the conditions, and I knew that I should be able to prepare it 
and accomplish it. 

I accepted. Some three or four days later I informed Rajk 
of the place 1 had picked out. I know the Yugoslav border well. 
There is a village called Udvar situated between ten and twenty 
kilometres south of Mohacs. Some two kilometres north of Udvar 
the Eszek-Mohacs highway runs on Hungarian soil directly along 
the frontier so chat the road, the edge of the highw^ay, forms the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav border. Beyond the Yugoslav border there are 
plough-lands with cart tracks. It is completely open territory. 
If a car stops on the border and looks for some time across into 
Hungary, then he can find out if there is any movement, any frontier 
guard or patrolling sentry. If there is not, the car rolls smoothly 
over those couple of hundred metres — on the highway — and in 
a few^ minutes is near Mohacs, far away from the frontier strip, 
which is the only place where anything can happen. I chose this 
section. I knew that at that place the guard was very small in number. 
At that time the numerical strength of the guard was such that only 
two sentries could be sent out daily. So it was very easy for a car 
to avoid running into the arms of the sentries. 

When Rajk told me about the meeting with Rankovich and 
his talks with him, I learned then that Rankovich was that impor¬ 
tant personality and that he in fact crossed the border. 

The President : In the course of your attempts aimed against 
the state order, what other measures did you carry out on the Yugo¬ 
slav border in order to open the frontier? Can you remember any¬ 
thing? 

Pdlffy : I remember, what I stated before, that once 2okalj 
asked me to make possible the bringing over of propaganda material. 

The President : Yes. Will you please tell us in detail how and 
where this happened? 

Pdlffy : It was after the resolution of the Information Bureau. 
2okalj then informed me that the Titoites would launch systematic 
propaganda in the surrounding peoples' democracies, directed 
against the Soviet Union, against the resolution of the Information 
Bureau. He knew from the Titoites that they wanted to carry out 
a similar propaganda campaign in Hungary also, and that for this 
purpose, illegal propaganda material, printed matter, leaflets and 
booklets must be smuggled into the country. 

The President: How did you carry this out? Tell us about it. 



P^ffy : I selected five places on the southern Yugoslar border; 
three in Transdanubia, two between the Danube and the Tisza, 
where, on the one hand, smuggling across the frontier was especially 
easy, and on the other hand, the numerical strength of the guard 
was inadequate to seal the frontier. J made it even easier by trans¬ 
ferring men to other guards ; thus the number of guards at these 
special places was further weakened. 

The President : Now^ summarise what orders you, or Rajk 
received from members of the Yugoslav Government, concerning 
acts of terrorism to be organised against certain members of the 
Hungarian (^i^overnment. 

Pdijfy .* The Jirst time was about the end of 1947, when I had 
a talk in Rome wilh iSedelkovicii. He told me that in the course 
of the changes to be effected in Hungary, the Party leaders would 
have to be removed, they would have to be set aside. However, 
he did not then reveal their names, nor did he tell me exjilicitly 
what he by meant, tlie wtird ^^setting aside’’ but that was the expres¬ 
sion he used. I received orders from Rankovich through 2okalj, 
and Rajk received identical instructions from Rankovich. He told 
me that the armed putsch would begin with the arrest of three 
leading members of the Party and Government, namely Rakosi, 
Farkas and Gerd, and in the event of resistance, their annihilation. 
It was clear to me what the formula ^‘’annihilation in the event of 
resistance”, really meant. I knew that it meant the killing of the 
persons in question. 

The President : Y es. 

Pdlffy : This order came to me along two lines : from Tito 
and from Rankovich. 

The President : What did you do to carry out this order? 

PdlJfy : III the plan which 1 prepared for the bringing about 
of the putsch, this was, in conformity with my instructions, a decisive 
item. The relevant part of the plan ran as follows : — Colonel 
Korondy, w ho as Rajk had told me, had known of our illegal activi¬ 
ties for a long time, w as entrusted wilh the formation of three groups, 
three small groups each consisting of about a dozen men, who in 
the late hours of the evening would have to put into effect simultan¬ 
eously the arrest of Rakosi, Farkas and Gerd, and who wmuld also 
have to kill them if they resisted. The plan was — Rajk said this — 
that since it was the most important part of the plan, the putsch 
had to be done on a day when the three politicians were sure to be 
in Budapest, that is, on a day of the meeting of the Political Com¬ 
mittee or of the Council of Ministers. He set the time for 11 p. m. 
or later, wdien they would surely sooner or later get home. After 
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having spied out their residence, the groups, each consisting of 
a dozen men, would have attacked and disarmed the entourage and 
arrested those cioneerned, 1 even talked of this question in a concrete 
form with Korondy. This w as in April 1949, a iew days helhre May 1. 
Koroiidy already knew of his assignment Iroin IJajk, hut 1 talked 
it^over w ith him in greater detail. When 1 told him of the above task, 
he said that he had subordinates who had ]>een gendarmes, at present 
serving in the police and in the army. He could set up these groups 
from among these. Then 1 told him of what Zokalj and Uajk had 
heard from Hankovich : that we winild get aid from Raukovich 
for this part also. For Kankovich not only einphasised the importance 
of this act of terrorism but even promised concreti^ hel|) in it. H<‘ said 
that before the putsch he would ]>ut a group of Yugoslav j>cople 
who were, however, of Hungarian nationality, over the border and 
who W'Ould wear Hungarian army or polic(‘ uniforms as experts, 
ill fact as hired assassins, with the purpose of making them available 
for this act. 1 told Korondy, even if not in such great detail, that 
they could count on Yugoslav aid and would get a special force to 
jierform this task. 

The President : Earlier on you mentioned the plan of the 
inlendeil armed rivsing which you drew’ U[>. ]\o\v give me the details 
of the drawing up of this plan. From whom did you get directions 
for preparing the plan? When did you work it out and what was 
its content? 

Pdljfy : I had instructions for draw ing up the jdan for the putsch 
through two intermediaries, but in the last resort, from one ])ersoii, 
namely Rankovich, for Zokalj conveyed Rankovieh’s words and 
Rajk, too, transmitted his talk with Rankovich. Botli of them 
instructed me to work out the concrete plan at this stage. 1 did work 
it out according to the considerations mentioned jireviously which 
came from Rankovich. This was as early as November or December 
1948. I told Rajk the outline of my })lan orally, the substance being 
that the putsch must be started by ten battalions of the army and 
units of the police. In Bu<lapest certain key points, first of all the 
Central Headquarters of the Party, the Ministry of Defence and the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, the State Defence Authority, the Radio, 
the offices of ‘‘Szabad Nep”, public works, ministries, railway- 
stations, and in addition, some wwking class districts where we could 
count on resistance, would have to be occupied by these forces. 
Simultaneously witb this, immediately before the occupation, the 
arrest of the three politicians mentioned previously had to be carried 
out by small groups. I would be commander of the whole armed 
force, while Colonel Korondy would command the police unit. This 
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was my general plan. Rajk approved this. I received instructions 
to draw up a detailed plan later. 

The President : From whom? 

Pdljfy : From Kajk. The reason for the delay was that we 
could not pro])c»yc a day for the time of the putsch — as Rankovich 
said that a delinite date could be set only with his approval, so we 
first had to talk it over with him — because a score of events, on 
account of which wc had to keep on delaying things, intervened. In the 
autumn of 194J] superv ision of Party members l>egan and this com¬ 
pelled us to wait, for we did not know who w ould be affected, perhaps 
the very people in the police and the army on whom w^e based our 
plans. At the beginning of 1949, working class cadres gradually came 
to the foreground both in the })olice and in the ariny’^. This again 
partly upset the ]ilan. So this was the reason why the matter took 
so long and we delayed with the date. Therefore, it was only in May 
1949 that Rajk instructed us that no\e wc must not delay any longer, 
W'c must set the <late ibr the end of May or for the beginning of .June 
and that 1 should work out the detailed })hiii. I worked out the 
detailed plan for myself, noting down in my own hand on two pages 
the most important things, in ten points, as memoranda. On a separate 
sheet, on an outline map of (rreater Rudapest, 1 marked the key 
points which had to h<> occupied, and lilled in the size of the occu j)ying 
forces. I indicated the three juditical groups and the time when I,hey 
would have to ste]» int(» action in ten points, and also the kind of 
forces taking part in the putsch, that is, the local units of the army. 
1 enumerated the points wdiieli would have to be oceupiefl in Buda- 
}»est, exactly ealculatiiig the lime when the command would have to 
he issued from Binlapest to the troops in the provinces. The whole 
thing was timed in such a way that it should start in the evening 
and by next day t?vcii tlie last units should arrive from the country 
and occupy tiie important ])ositions in Buda]»est that were marked 
out for them. It also contained whom I would appoint to command 
the individual units. Following Rajk’s Yugoslav trip in the summer 
of 1947 — w hen at ^ ugoslav instructions, preparations for the putsch 
formed a definite task — wc already talked about the need for rehears¬ 
ing certain technical things. For this we should arrange trial mobili¬ 
sations. 

The President : Did y’^ou carry out this trial mobilisation? 

Pdlffy : Yes, I did. We had three opportunities for this. In the 
spring of 1948, w'hen troops had to be concentrated to receive the 
flags. The second opportunity^ came in September, 1948, on Army 
Day, and then in the summer of 1948, w'hen, under the pretext of the 
nationalisation of the schools, w^e ordered the nation-wide mobili- 
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sation of the police and ariny forces. This was onlv a y)retext for the 
trial niobilisatioTi. In reality, that when we found out how 

effective the mohilisation would he in case of a piilsch. That is why 
I formed a staff in tlic Ministry. T even requisitioned the trucks in 
the same way as we planned for the occasion of the putsch. 

T/ic President : You said that yon told Laszld Rajk your 
WTitten plan. 

Pdiffy : Yes, in March I wanted to hand it over : ^ hut he 
did not accept it for reasons of secrecy. 

The President : Did vou tell Rajk ahout its content? 

PdJffy : He approved of it and said I should pul it aAvay, we 
w’ould return to it. I kept it in iny safe for two months and hurnt 
it only when I learned that Rajk had heen arresled. 

The President : Accordinjr to the plan wdiat w ould have heen 
the last tiling to set the wdiole apparatus into motion? 

PdJffy : Rankovich’s approval and afjreeincnt on the day, 
whether in the last days of May or in the first days of June, were 
still missin^t from the plan. 

The President : I did not ask to know the day, hut how you 
would have started the w’^hole thinp;? 

PdJffy : The heginning of the whole thing would have heen 
the setting into action of those three groups of ten, to arrest R«akosi, 
Gcrd and Farkas in the evening hours. 

The President : That is to sav, the first step would have heen 
the murder of Rakosi, Gero and Farkas by the three groups under 
Korondy? 

PdJffy: Yes. 

The President : You sent Dezsd Nemeth to'Moscow in 1948, 
did you not? 

Pdlffy : Yes. 

The President : You used your influence so that he should 
go there and receive certain special assignments? Tn point of time, 
this happened round ahout the period when you continued your 
spying activities also in Moscow through Dezso Nemeth. Tell us 
ahout this. 

Pdlffy T have to go hack to the second'^half of 1946. At that 
time Brankov asked me whether it was necessary ahvays to call 
upon me in connection wJth the handinji over of frontier guard 
matters, or whether I could attach a reliahle'^personYo him’^frora the 
frontier guard. I attached Dezso Nemeth to Brankov. T already 
knew him and was aware that he was an old fascist army officer. 

The President Did vou ask Dezso Nemeth to provide the 
information and did he do this as well? 



Palffy : Yes. He did, until the s]mug of 1948, Earlier I M^anted 
to send him to Belgrade to liave a personal agent there. 

The President : With what s|»yiiig assignments did you entrust 
him in Moseow? 

Pdlffy : 1 ill fa< t transmittetl 2okalj’s tasks. 1 told 2okalj that 
there was now^ an opportunity to send him t<» Moscow^ He immedi¬ 
ately seized u])on it and stated that Nemeth would also have to 
eontinue his s]>yiiig aetivities in Moseow. He eould not yet give the 
details, only that he would establish eontaet with Moseow, but in 
any event he would be an agent of the ^ ugoslav legation. 

1 also informed Nemeth but 1 did not tell him that this came 
from 2okal j. He left in the seeond half of 1948 after 2okalj had told 
me, following the resolution of the Information Bureau, that now 
Nemeth’s role was mueh more important than before, as the position 
of the Yugoslav legation in Moseow^ had become more precarious. 
As long as there was no resolution of the Information Bureau he 
could more freely act as a sf»y, but after the restdution they would 
be in a more diiricult position; that was the im]>ortanee of Ntuiieth 
working for them. Still later, in the autumn of 1948, he informed 
me that he now- knew who w oiild make contact w ith him ; Mrazovich, 
w ho was, first. Yugoslav minister in Budapest and then minister in 
M^oscow . So that 1 could inform him of this T called him to Budapest 
under the pretext of Hnaiieial settlements in November, 1948. I men¬ 
tioned that he should inform mebylong-distanee telephone from Moscow 
if this had oceured. This trunk call did arrive at tlie end of April or 
the beginning of May, and I knew^ from this that he had established 
contact. What he handed over to Mrazovich, what kind of anti- 
Soviet espionage material, 1 do not know, I did not talk to him 
about this. 

The President : You mentioned before that you spoke to 
Korondy at the dress-rehearsal for the 1949 May Day celebrations. 
At that time did you also speak to Rajk? 

Pdlffy : No, I spoke to Bajk on May 1. 

The President : In effect at the same time then? 

Pdlffy : Yes, during the parade when w-e went to the hack 
of the tribune we spoke about the fact that now it was no longer 
possible to postpone the c*ommcncem<mt of the coup d’etat. Rajk 
then said that he w'ould undoubtedly obtain Rankovich’s approval 
lor the end of May or the first days of June. It was urgent because 
— and wc spoke about this with Rajk — it seemed that the lack 
of confidence was increasing and the signs of suspicion not only 
towards him, which we had sensed already for some time, hut also 
towards me, were on the increase. 
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The President : Laszl<3 Rajk, come here. 

Rajk : (comes forward to the Presidents platform.) 

The President : Does what Gyorgy Palfly has stateci conform 
to the truth, that he spoke to you on May 1, 1949, on the occasion 
of the ]>arade, and that you then told him that you would in the 
near future undoubtedly obtain Rankovich’s agreement to an arnaHl 
rising, and that the matter could now no longer be postponed? 

Rajk : It conforms with the truth inasmuch as 1 did tell 
Palffy that 1 would hand over the whole plan to Raiikovieh for 
approval.lt was not a question of putting the time of the |mtsch on the 
agenda. And that I said this to Palffy, follows from my statement 
of yesterday. 

The President : Don’t start ex]>laining now. It is Tn)t a question 
of explaining. Yi>u say, this is how it happened? 

Rajk : Yes. 

The President : But Gyiirgy PalflV said that the conversation 
took place as he stated. 

Rajk : I did not talk of the time. 

The President : Gyftrgv Palffy, do you uphold your statement? 

Palffy : Yes, I do. 

The President : Tell him to his face. 

Palffy : I uphold it. 

The President : Laszld Rajk, go back to your place. {To Palffy,) 
In the course of your connections with the Yugoslav representatives 
what aims were mentioned by them in the event of the success of 
your armed rising? 

Palffy : The political aim of our armed putsch was to cut off 
H ungary from the Soviet Union, to tear her out of the camp of the 
peoples’ democracies, and in close alliance with Yugoslavia . . . 

. The President : Only Hungary, or was it first Hungary and 
^then Poland? 

Palffy ; The purpose of our armed putsch was to cut ofI‘ 
Hungary, but Zokalj had already eiiq)hasiz(ul that this Hungarian 
item would be part of a long, systematic j>ro(M‘ss. 

The President : Did he mention this by the way? 

Palffy : It would be part of a systematic process. 2okalj 
mentioned for inst ance, that the next one to come would be Poland. 
This systematic process wnuld be the result of the work of the United 
States of America with a definite aim. Politically, the main point 
was to carry over the country into the economic and political 
sphere of influence of the United States of America, and as far as 
home affairs were concerned to create a bourgeois dictatiirship 
instead of the people’s democracy w hich deveIo]>s towards socialism. 
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The Presidevt : Was that spreially mrntioned? 

Pdlffy : INedolkovich explained this in broad outlines. 

The President : Laszld Rajk stated yesterday that he had 
heard from Rankovich at the meeting in Kelebia in December, 1947, 
that neither Tito nor the Yugoslav Government were really anxious 
to establish, after the Liberation, a people’s democratic system and 
through that, to build up socialism in Yugoslavia. All their progress 
wdiich seemed to have been made in this direct ion w as only to deceive 
and mislead th<^ Yugoslav people, for the political situation in the 
Balkans and this part of Europe wns then such that at least in 
appearance one had to adopt this path. Did you hear something of 
this sort? 

Pnlffr : He did not explain that to me in this form. 

The President : But in essence you did hear about it? 

Pdlffy : I got just the same impression, for Brankov who was 
no private individual, but an official representative of ihe Yugoslav 
Government, and at the same time a member of the Yugoslav secret 
service, w'as already in 194fi verv sharply anti-Soviet in his attitudes 

The President : Yes. Have the people’s judges any questions? 
No. And the people’s prosecutor? 

The People’s Prosecutor : I have a queslion. You stated just 
before that the Tito clique ])ursued espionage activities in the peoples’ 
democracies. Tell me about that in detail. Do you know' about this 
espionage? 

Pdlffy : I do. Lozich emphasised it too, Nedelkovich also 
referred to it and 2okalj said squarely that the activities ihey w^ere 
pursuing in Tlungary — and I refer not only to the intelligence work... 

The Peopleds Proseutor : To other queslions, too! 

Pdlffy : ... but, also, the illegal activities with planned 

political aims — that they were pursuing the same in all the peoples’ 
democratic countries. 

The People^s Prosecutor : With a certain coordination. 

Pdlffy : According to a great common plan, in the Soviet 
Union, too. 

The People^s Prosecutor: To which countries did these 
activities of the Tito clique extend? 

Pdlffy^: To all the peoyjles’ democratic countries. I know 
this because Nedelkovich enumerated to me the countries of which 
it w’as planned that they would take part in the Balkan federation : 
Hungary, Bulgaria. Albania, and Yugoslavia as a leading power. 
However, I heard 2okalj speak of Poland which would, according 
to the plan of the Americans, be the next country where the volte face 
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was to take place alter Hungary. So I clearly saw that this course 
was plaiiiied in all the peoples’ democratic countries. 

2'he PeopWs Prosecutor : Of course, (Czechoslovakia cannot he 
left out between Hungary and Poland. 

Pdlffy : ProliaJdy not. 

27ie People's Prosecutor : Don’t you kmiw about their pursuing 
similar activities tht‘re? 

Pdlffy : 1 don’t remend)er so concr«aely that they liad mentio¬ 
ned Czechoslovakia, but I had no doubt that they could not leave 
out this country. 

The People^s Prosecutor : When you met Korondy you said, if 
I understood you correctly, that in ease of a certain resistance, it was 
necessary that Korondy should use arms. But their instruction w^as 
at any rate to liquidate, or as you exprc;ssed it later, to jiiiinler Deputy 
Prime Minister Rakosi and Ministers Farkas and (bird. So the refer¬ 
ence to the resistaiKic is only a sort of disguise, is it not? 

Pdlffy : I cmisidere<l it so. Let me now say a few words about 
the lact that though 1 did not personally know Raiikovich, there 
were so many such instructions and views coming from him thremgh 
2okalj and Rajk that I had a clear impression ahoul his personality, 
and it was chiar to me that ‘’^in ease of resistance” was only a bit 
of beautifying. 

The People^s Prosecutor : In fact the talk was about the fulfill¬ 
ment of th<‘ task, 

Pdlffy : In essence that he must be killed. 

The PeopWs Prosecutor : Do you know- more of those special 
methods? On one occasion — in fact it happened in Paks — Rankovich 
made a remark in front of Rajk, saying that they’^ had their own w ell- 
proved methods of doing aw ay’^ with people who stand by the resolu¬ 
tion of the Information Bureau, or w^ho are their political enemies, 
and that people living in Yugoslavia who in some way or other took 
the side of the Information Bureau’s resolution, could tell a great 
deal — Rankovich had said significantly. Do you know anything 
of these methods, or do you rank the urging by Lozich among 
these also? 

Pdlffy : In this form, I had no knowledge of this. But the 
instruction itself which came from Rankovich belonged to this 
subject , . . 

The People''s Prosecutor : It belongs to this subject. 

Pdlffy: Yes. 

The People's Prosecutor : You were head of the military^ poli¬ 
tical department. It is the task of this dei)artment to prevent 
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spying and to unmask spies. Is it true that you, in your capacity 
as head of this department, were also a principal spy? 

Puljfy : ft is true. 

The People*s Prosecutor : I have no other question. 

The President : Has (a)unsel for Defence any <|uestions? 
Counsel for I)([fence : None. 

The President : Laszlo Ha jk, have you any remarks in connection 
w^ith the statement of your fellow-accused? 

Rajk : I have none. I agree with what he said. 

The President orders a short intervaL 
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Examination of Lazar Hrati kor 


/i fter the interval^ iMzar Brankor. the third accused^ is escorted in. 
Counsel for Defence Ldszld JSevay asks for permission for Brankov 
to use his notes. The President says that there is no objection to this. 

The President : (To Brankov) Did you understand the charge? 

Brankov : I did. 

The. President : Do you plead guilty? 

Brankov : I d<». (After a short pause). Partly but not entirely. 

The President : What was your job in the state security 
authority, in the vso-ealled IJDB? 

Brankoi^ : In 1945, when I came Hungary, (Brankov begins 
his statement in hesitating Hungurinn) I came in the (capacity of 
a member of the Yugoslav military mission. Later, in 1947, I l>ocame 
head of the military mission and at the end of 1947, et)unsellor at the 
legation. In Hungary, 1 was the chief representative of tlie IJDB from 
1947 until September 1948. 

The President : Who was your immediate superior? 

Brankov : My immediate superiors were Lieutenant-General 
Milich and Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich. 

The President : Who were the Yugoslav diplomats who, by^ 
virtue of their official rank, by expliuting it, pursued spy ing activity, 
destructive work, in Hungary. 

Brankov : These w'ere the following : Since 1945, Colonel 
Ciemil, then head of the military mission ; Major .Tavorsky^; 
Major Kovacs ; later, Mrazovich, Yugoslav Minister in Budapest; 
myself; Major Smiljanich, who later became head of the consular 
office ; Devecich, head of the consular office ; Counscdlor Jovanovich ; 
Dr. Gavrilovich, the commercial attache ; Cacinovich and Judich, 
the deputies of the commercial attache, employees at the legation ; 
Lazar Torbica, Nikola Krek, employees at the legation. All these 
were engaged in intelligence work in Hungary. 

The President : Or, to put it bluntly : doing spying work 
for Tito and Rankovich. 

Brankov : Yes, that is right. 

10 ,% 



The President : Wlioii did tliis spying service start in Hungary? 
Since when did this intelligence organisation wc»rk for Tito? 

Brankov : The spying service started in 194‘5, when the first 
Yugoslav military mission arrived in Hungary. The military mission 
was at that time sent to Hungary by Tito, the staff of the mission 
was organised by Minister of Home Affairs Runkovich. 

The President : How did it happen that this mission was sent 
to Hungary? 

Branlwv : In HMf), the Allied Control (’oinmission was working 
in Hungary and Tito asked for permission to send a Yugoslav 
military mission to Hungary who would be attached to the Allied 
Control Commission. '^I’his permission he rectMved. The military 
mission then employed its members in doing sf»ying activity in 
Hungary. 

The President : Was it Rankovieh who organised this? 

Brankov : Yes, Rankovieh did it. 

The President : Tliat is, he entrusted them w ith pursuing spying 
activity in Hungary? What do vou know about this? 

Brankov : Before the mission left Belgrade, Colonel Ciemil, 
then head of the military mission, received instructions from Tito 
in j»erson. 

The President : Wliat kind of instructions <lid he receive? 

Brankov : (acrriil then talked not only with Tito, but with 
Rankovieh and Djilas as well. Aft<‘r their conversation, he assembled 
ihe inenibers of the military mission and informed them of the 
instrucrioiis received from Tito, Rankovieh and Djilas. Tito expec¬ 
ted us to do a good job in Hungary. This was very important, as 
conditions in Hungary were not stable, and it was important to 
organise a good intelligence service. The second instruction was 
to cstal)lish contact in Hungary with the British and American 
representatives there who were working on the Allied Control 
Commission. The third instruction said that the meml>ers of the 
mission must take good care not to come under the influence of the 
Soviet military mission assigned to the Allied Control Commission. 

The President : The mission set up by Rankovieh then arrived 
in Hungary. They started to carry into effect their task. What 
methods did they apply? 

Brankov : First of all, when ^ve. came to Hungary, Colonel 
Ciemil assigned the tasks. Ciemil’s job was to establish contact 
with the British ami American representatives on the Allied Control 
Commission. Already during the war, he had established good con¬ 
tacts with the meiribers of the American and British military mis¬ 
sions who at that time were assigned to Tito’s chief beadquar- 
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ters along the Adriatic Sea. When he came to Hungary, his duty 
was to establish friendly terms and good conueclions with the British 
and American representatives. Major Javorsky w as chief represen¬ 
tative in Hungary of the LiHB and of Minister of Home Adairs 
Rankovich. His duty was to organise the intelligence in Hungary, 
to build up a spy network covering the territory of Hungary. His 
duty was further to spy on tin? Soviet Army. Major Kovacs was 
the one w^hosc special concern were Soviet adairs and the Soviet 
Army, as he had already been dealing with these matters while 
assigned to Tito’s general headquarters. He spoke Russian well. 
The duty assigm;d to me was to devote myself to reparations adairs 
and to economic questions. 

The President : And what methods did you apply to carry out 
all this? 

Brankov : The methods were that in the interest of bringing 
the people into the organisation, they were threatened with being 
exposed, then they were promised money, jobs, and also acts of 
violence w'^ere used, people were removed, kidnapped from Hun¬ 
garian territory. 

The President: As for instance, the case of Ljubitsa Hribar? 

Brankov : Yes, she w^as taken to Y ugoslavia in the car of 
the legation, that is to say, of the mission ; with false passports 
she was taken across the frontier and returned to Hungarian 
territory the same way. 

The President : Why did they do that? 

Brankov : In order to compel those people to work for the 
Yugoslav intelhgence. Such was for instance the case of Ljubitsa 
Hribar. She w^as arrested in the building of the consular od’ice, 
detained there for I do not know' how many days, then she was 
taken to Yugoslavia in the ear of the Legation w ith a false }>assport, 
and after a week returned to Hungary^ again. In Belgrade, 
Ljubitsa Hribar was forced to sign an obligation to the edect that 
she would work for the Y ugoslav intelligence, for the Ui)B. A week 
later she was taken back to Hungary again. This was one of the 
actual cases of which 1 have knowledge. 

The President : You have just mentioned that Rankovich’s 
agents in Hungary brought a whole host of Hungarian citizens 
into their espionage network by bribery and threats, especially 
people who held high stale posts here. Give some names of Hungarians 
who were organised into the espionage network. 

Brankov : Before answering this, 1 wish to^ tell of another 
actual case. This concerns a Hungarian citizen, Anton Rob, a deputy 
to the iNational Assembly, who was one of the leaders of the Y ugoslav 
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UDB lirre in nungary. When the Hungarian authorities wanted 
to arrest him, we took him illegall), with a false passport, in a 
legation car, across the Hungarian-Yugoslav frontier to Yugoslavia. 
The way this liappened was that when we had learnt from the 
Minister of Home Aflairs Rajk, who was an agent of the Yugoslav 
intelligence, and from Amlras Szalai who was also an agent, that 
Rob w^as to be arrested, Rankovich gave instructions to remove 
Rob at all costs, and as soon as possibh‘, to Yugoslavia, in ordt^r to 
j>revent his arrest. Then 1 gave orders to Rlasich to organise this. 
Minister Mrazovich too had knowh‘dgc of tliis. Blasitdi made out 
a false passport and with it Rob crossed the frontier to Y ugoslavia. 

The President : What other Hungarian citizens did you bring 
into the organisation? Wlio Ix^eame members of yc»ur spy orga¬ 
nisation ? 

Brankov : First of all. the principal affair for us was Rajk, 
the Minister of Home All’airs, and later Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Then came as second, Lieutenant-General Gy orgy Palffy, Deputy 
Minist<‘r «)f Dtdence, Then Andras Szalai. 

The President: (interrupting him); Will you perhaps tell us 
also who brought these into the organisation? 

Brankov : Rajk was brought into the organisation by the 
Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich in person. Szalai, by Major 
Smiljanich. Justus, who was a Yugoslav agent as well, was brought 
into the organisation by iVlajor Javorsky. ()giijenovich was brought 
into the organisation by the Secretary to the Legation, Blasich. All 
these edijdomals were agents of the UDB and . . . 

The President (interrupting him): And Zoltan Horvath? Can 
you remember him? 

Brankov : ZoJtan Horvath was also an important agent of 
the Yugoslav intellig<*nce. He was brought into the organisation 
by Major Javorsky. Later, it was Deputy Commercial Attache 
CaCinovich who maintained contact with Zoltan Horvath . . . 

The President : Who else? 

Brankov (reflecting:) Ljubitsa Hribar, I have already men¬ 
tioned. 

The President : Y es, you have already mentioned her. Do 
you remember the name of Endre Szebenyi? 

Brankov : Y es, I remember. Endre Szebenyi, Under-secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Home Affairs, was also an important 
agent of ours. W'e brought him in with the aid of Minister Rajk . . . 
Then there is Saiidor Cseresnyes, who was head of the press depart¬ 
ment in the Ministry of Horae Affairs. 
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The President : Can you recall the name of Otto Ilorvatli- 
Konigsberg? 

Brankov : Lieutenant-Colonel of the Police Otto llorvath- 
Konigsberg was brought in by iVIaj<ir Javorsky, 1 think as early as 
1945 or 1940. lie worked likewise for the IJDIL 'Then Eduard Kara- 
gich, who worked in the Democratic Federation of the South Slavs 
of Hungary in the stalf of the organisation ; Milan Ognjenovicli, 
who was the organising secretary of the Federalioii of the South 
Slavs of Hungary. He, too, was brought in Uy Secretary of the Lega¬ 
tion Blazovieh. 

The President : Do you remember Jdzsef Hegediis? 

Brankov : Yes, Jozsef llegediis was already brought into the 
organisation in 1944, in Yugoslavia, from where he was sent to 
Hungary. Here lie. established eonuections with Major Javorsky 
and from then on vvorketl eontiiiuously for the LDH. He was a 
captain of the police, or rather at hrst he worked in the Cornmimist 
Party and then he luM airn^ a captain of the police : later he was 
active in the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society. And then, Maria Vida- 
kovich, who also wDrked in the Federation of the South Slavs of 
Hungary as an ollicer in the organisation. 

The President : Do >'ou rmnember the names ot‘ Jozsef Rex 
and Ferenc Condi / 1 enumerate these names from your deposition ; 
of course, you may not remember them easily in onler. 


Brankov : But I do remember. In the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs our agents were Jozsef Rex and Ferenc Condi, the deputy 
chief of the protocol department. 

The President : Weil then, to help you reineinber, [perhaps 
Anton Rob himself was your agent, too? 


Brankov : Rob was brought in by Javorsky in 1945, Rob 
w’as a member of the Yugoslav Communist Party during the w'ar in 
Y^ugoslavia and he w-as expelled from the Party^ because of provo¬ 
cative activities. He came to Hungary in 1941, and remained here. 
He became a Hungarian citizen and in 1945 he made the acquain¬ 
tance of Major Javorsky, who was then the chief re[>rcsentative of 
the LDB in Hungary. Raiikovich, who knew’^ Rob’s case, permitted 
Javorsky to bring in Rob and said that if he would work well then 
be would rehabilitate him with Tito. Since that time, Rob worked 


continuously as an important agent of the UDB. He directed a 
separate spy ring and was in direct contact with Raiikovich. 


The President : All these names will do. Probably you could 
add quite a few. Now let us go back to the details of the bringing 
in of a few' of the more significant agents from among them. How 
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was Rajk made part of the orgauisation? You said that Kankuvich 
himself made him joiu, didn I youV flow? ^ 

Brankov : We hati coimectious with Kajk 4is^early as 1946 
and these connections were very friendly. 1 and Major Javorsky 
and Colonel Cicmil olLcn met Kajk and spoke with him. We knew 
already at that time of Kajk’s nationaUst attitude and of his ambi¬ 
tion for personal power in Hungary. 'I'hat was what he wanted. 
We knew that his relations with Rakosi, Farkas and Gero were not 
good and we spoke with him openly. He always acted in a friendly 
way and there was no secret he would not tuention before us, no 
question or demand on our part which he would not have fullilled 
at that time. Hut he was formally brought in by Minister of Home 
Adairs llankovich. Kankovich received data from the Americans 
or the Hritish which showed that Kajk — 1 think in 19iH — was 
an informer of the Hungarian Horthy police. On the basis of this, 
Kankovich recruited Kajk. They told me this much at that time. 

Thii President : What do you mean by “on the basis of this”? 
Was he threatened that otherwise this document would be made 
pubhc? 

Brankov : Ye^. He was threatened that otherwise he would 
be exposed. 

The President : How^ do you know' that? 

Brankov : From Minister Mrazovich. Mrazovich told me of this. 

The President : How was PMdy brought in? 

Brankov : Gy orgy Faldy was not diiiicult to bring into the 
organisation, for it was obvious at our drst meeting that he was a 
nationalist and Tito's nationalist line had a special appeal for him 
even at that time. He made friends very fast with the members 
of the Military Mission of that time, with (Colonel Cicmil, Javorsky 
and me. 1 met him frequently and lie readily gave me all sorts of 
material from the Ministry' <»f Defence. In 1910 he was the head of 
the military political department. Formally he was brought in by 
Colonel Lozich, who was mihtary attache here in Budapest. From 
that time onwards he worked continuously as a Y ugoslav agent. 

The President : Can you give any^ details on the recruiting of 
Andras Szalai? 

Brankov : Andras Szalai was recruited by Major Smiljanich 
who had known that Szalai,in March 1944, in Satoraljaujhely, where 
seventy' political prisoners — Y ugosiav and Hungarian communists — 
hail prepared a gaol break, betrayed the plan. Smiljanich found this 
out and used it to threaten Szalai, who was brought in on the basis 
of this. From that time on he was an important agent of the Yugo¬ 
slav intelligence service. 
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The President : So, Tito and his cliquo in this case were in 
alliance with a person of whom they knew that he had the blood 
of Yugoslav patriots, eoinmnnists, on his hands, 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : Such a person was a confe<lerat<' of Tito and 
his clique? 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : How' w’as Justus brought in? 

Brankov : Major Javorsky found out in 1945 or 194(> — I 
don’t reineinber the exact date — thn>ugh his spy ring, that Pal 
Justus, who was then a member of tlu^ central commit tee ol the 
Social Democratic l^irty, was also the leader of the .Hungarian 
Trotskyists. Then the Yugoslav intelligence st*rvice succeeded in 
getting some information in France wliich show-ed that Pal Justus 
had been an informer of the Ilorlhy ]>olice befetre the w ar : at the 
Hungarian Legation he was in contact with t;h»‘ representative of 
the Horthy polic<‘. On the basis of these facts they made Justus 
join the organisation. Ilis role was so impt»rtant that, for instance, 
connection with him was kept up not through the Yugoslav agents 
who w^ere at the Legation, but Rankovieh (‘stablished special con¬ 
tact wath him and he sent material to Justus, to Budapest, directly 
from Belgrade by special couriers. 

The President : Does it not strike you that Rajk w as a police 
spy, Szalai was a police spy, Justus was a police s]>y^? Did you spe¬ 
cialise on fascist police s]>ies? 

Brankov : I have already^ fold you that in 1945 Rankovieh 
gave me the following instructions : it is important that we should 
build up a good intelligeiiee service, a network in Hungary, it does 
not matter b^^ what methods. INaturally, on the basis of these instruc¬ 
tions wc did not care wJiether they w^ere police spies or not. 

The President : You said it was important to build u|> a goo<l 
spy netw’^ork. Was tins spy network really good then? What w ere the 
things you sneceeded in finding out? What did you s|)y out? 

Brankov (hesitatinf^ly) : Well, in my oj>inion, this was an 
extensive espionage network which was able to infiltrate into almost 
every social and political organisation in the machinery of tin; slate. 

The President : And what sort of material did yon get through 
this network? Political, economic and military secrets, or w^hat? 

Brankov : Political, economic and military^ secrets. 

The President : Enumerate some, for example. 

Brankov : From Palffy, w^e got everything from the Ministry 
of Defence, the most secret military^ material, for instance, on the 
dispositions of the Hungarian Army. This w^as the most confidential 
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data. 1 mneiiilH r tlial we obtained a iseerel map of Hungary 

which was r«‘garded as a great military secret. Then we got data 
on the dis|»ositions of the frontier guard, which was very important. 
Fr(»m the Miiiislry of Htmie Aftairs, from Hajk and Szebenyi, on the 
work and methods ol’ ihe State Defence Department, on the fight 
of the StaU^ Defence Department against the Anglo-American intel¬ 
ligence services here on tlie lerritory ol Hungary, which was also 
very- important, l^hen 1 renn'mlM*r delinitely, we also got the material 
on the Ft^rene [Nagv cons|:)iracy'. Tins w as given on Kajk’s instructions 
bv Szefa'iiyi, and 1 n’lnember well liiat (liemil sent this early in 1947 
to the Ameri<*an Legation, as he had esfablish(‘d eonnections with 
British and Aiinoican represtmtalives. 

The Prvsitleni : Did he send it to that (rt‘iieral J']dgecumhe? 

iininkot' : ^ es. Btit he is not Ameriean but Hritisb, 

The Prrsldetit : ^ es- Did he send it to that General? 

Jirankor : A t s., on the Fennc Aagy <‘onspiraey, for the x4me- 
ricans. 

The President : Then 1 did not gel it right. 

Brnnkov : I reinemb(‘r lluit iNina iSpasojovich, Gicinil's [uivate 
seeretary, carrit'd the material. 

77ie President : But since we liave nienlioned this British 
Generiil, tell me, vou send him any thing? 

Brankor: I undt^rsiand that- starting in 1945, Cicmil was al¬ 
ready exchanging the most iiiip4»rtanl informal ion with General 
Edgecumbe, and 1 know’ that Lieutenant Poj»ovieh who was adju¬ 
tant to (.icmiL took the aetvial data in a sealed 4'nvelo})<‘ to General 
Edgeeumhe. 1 did not s<*<‘ wlial was in it. But on another occasion 
1 found out ijiat it was a matter of iiiiporlant seeret data which the 
Yugoslav intellig<‘nre service siiee<*e<l«*d in colleetiiig in Hungary; 
he s♦^h^el<‘d this from that material and sent it tf» General Edgecumbe. 

Now 1 recall a eonv<‘rsalioii between Giernil. Javorsky and me. 
All of a sudden ]ie strongly' impressed on us that he had to collect 
material on the political and economic situation in Hungary. I was 
busy with otln^r affairs and I di<l not have time to do what he 
demanded, the ]»reparatiori of an economic report, and 1 asked him 
why it was so urgent. Then he said that h<^ had instructions from 
KardeJj. llic Deputy Prime Minister, that the material had to be 
exebang<‘d with G<*neral Edgecumbe and therefore this was impor¬ 
tant for him. Kdgecunibt^ already knew of this, he said, and hurried 
him twice. At that time 1 was surprised at this and I spoke with 
Javorsky , who was tlie chi<vf residenl of the IIDB about it; Javorsky 
confirmed this stal<‘ment of CieiniTs and said that he had the same 
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instriictioris from Rankovioli. namolv%to ro-(»[)rrafwilli llie Briti^li 
and the Americans, to keep up good connections wilii ihem and to 
excLange the material. 

The President: In addition to this, Avhat co-operation in 
Hungary do yon know' <»f. between your iiittdligencc* service and 
the Anglo-American intelligence service operaling here? Or, in brief, 
what else can you say about how the Yugoslav and British intelli¬ 
gence organisalions worked in Hungary? 

Brankov : I know of a concrete case, w hich oc-,curred as early 
as 1945, when with the aid of Minister of Home Affairs BaMkovi<*h-. 
the Americans succet ded in sending a s}>y ring from Sw itzerland to 
the territory of Hungary. At that time this spy group was trans¬ 
ferred, with the aid of Rankovich, into the rear of the Soviet Army. 

The President: Was this the Szdnyi spy group? 

Brankov: Yes, this was the Szdnyi spy group. This happened 
thus.' that even during the war, with Tito’s j)errriission, Rankovich, 
Kardelj and Djilas’s men established contact with the American 
and British intelligence services, not only on Yugoslav territory^ 
which hapj)encd in 1944, but abroad as w(‘ll. With Tito’s jierinission 
they s<mt some r<‘presej)latives to Switzerland- France. Italy and 
Britain, who establish<*d ctmneetions with the Anglo-Ann‘riean 
intelligence services. Thus, with tlie help ol' Tito’s and Rankovich’s 
representaliN'cs. the Arnerieaiis siJCc<M‘ded in sending this spy group 
of Szdnyi’s to Hungary, to throw them behind the Soviet lines. This 
I know definitely, beause in 1947-48, when I was chh*f liDB 
representative, I had occasion ex officio to look at the secret files and 
documents of the UDB, and then I talked with Colon*?! (acmil 
who co-operated in this. Allan Dulles, in Switzerland, Avas the head 
of American intelligence in Euroj»e, the OSS. The repn^sentative 
of Tito and RankoAdch, called Misa Loinpar, who Avas then in 
Switzerlainl, established good contacts with him and co-operated 
with him. Then Allan Dulles sent this spy ring into Hungary Avitli 
Lompar’s help through Yugoslavia. They went through France, 
to Marseilles, where Latinovich, another agent of Tito and Rankovich 
w^as working. LatinoAueh was Tito’s consul in Marseilles, where he 
established good connections with the British ami American intelli¬ 
gence and Avas able to g<‘t an Am*‘riean military plane. With this 
Aim^rican plane I hey brought this spy ring to Belgrade. On Rank*)- 
vich’s instruetions they gave them YugoslaA^ ilocuments. Th«*y w<‘re 
sent by car to Hungarian territory as Yug*)slaA" officers, and were 
thrown behind the lines of the SoA'iet Army, where they spied for 
the Americans in the territory of Iliingary, on the S*»viet Army. 

The President : Don’t you remember anything else about this 
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co-operalioii? D<i you renH'inbrr that when yi»u were in Belgrade 
in October, 1948, there was a conference? 

Branhor : That was later. 

The President : Yes, later, but ibis is also related to the (ques¬ 
tion of the co-operalion with the Anglo-American nt^tw'ork. That 
is what 1 asked. You received the first orders . . . 

Branhov : Yes, 1 remenib<‘r, that was in September. 

The President : You received the first orders when the Military 
Mission, led by Cieinil, arriv(‘d here to k(‘ep (dose contact with the 
Anglo-American network. You got additional instructions in Oetolx'r, 
1948, in B( lgrade. 

Branhov : Yes. 

The President : Say something about this. 

Branhoi' : Wdum Coloncd Ciemil was recalled from Hungary — 
he is now^ Minister in London — th<‘n tliese connections with the 
Anglo-Americans stopped. I think they >loppcd b(‘caiise .th(‘y’ were 
afraid that these connections would be made known in Hungary 
and th(*n they considerc'd it wistr to keej) up these coim(*ctions 
through Belgrade. But in 1948, after lh(‘ resolution of the Inforina- 
tion Bureau, the situation lM‘came more tcns(‘ and Bankovich gavi' 
instructions again — this was in Sept(‘inber 1948 — that connec¬ 
tions had to b<^ re-(‘siablished on Hungarian territ(»ry — with the 
Anglo-American int<dligenec. In Octob(‘r, 1948, when 1 was in Bel¬ 
grade, Bankovich said that the situation was such as . . . 

The President : Was Djilas there then, loo? 

Brnnkov : At this talk Djilas was also present. He had just 
talked with Tito, who had conferred with the American and British 
Tepres('ntalives in Belgrade and agreed with them that th<‘y would 
be willing to render aid t(» Tito’s government, not only economic, 
but also political, and moreover, military aid, w h(*n Tito’s government 
is willing to fight against tlie Soviet tlnion. Djilas said that things 
were such that we would have to accept this situation, as the Ameri¬ 
cans and the British had become our natural allies. Then Bankovich 
added that this co-operation was already concretely under way in 
other countries, and not only in th<‘ peoples’ democracies but also 
in those countri(\s wh<*re there are Coinraunisl Parti(‘s, and this must 
be done in the same w^ay in Hungary loo. 

The President : Tell us about this. 

Brankov : We, too, must take up the contacts. This was very 
important, for the British and the Americans had all means of 
publicity, press and radio, and they must be given the material 
prepared in Belgrade, the propaganda material and other material 
which they considered it right to transmit. We must fight against 
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the Hungarian government, wiiich stands by llie Informalion Bureau, 
together with the Britibh and Americans and Ave have to light against 
the other peoples’ democracies, and the Soviet Union as well. 

The President : Did J^iiilxk.o^ri^:h not say anything else about 
how^you should establish connections with the British and the Amt*ri- 
caiis in Budapest? Directly ? 

Brankov : They did not consider it wise that it should be the 
members o! the Legation directly who would establish contact w ilh 
the British and Americans, because he considered this dangiirous and 
therefore was of the opinion that a lew agents had to be picked 
w-ho were in Hungary and who were suitable for establishing connec¬ 
tions with the British and Americans. One of our iiiiportaiit agents 
went to Belgrade illegally lor this purpose ; where he received 
instructions in what way he should co-operate and lake up connec¬ 
tions with the Americans and the British here in Hungary. 

The President : Two new^ men too, came from Btdgrade, to 
direct these agents? 

Brankov : Baukovich was not satislied with the work in Buda¬ 
pest, especially in this lield, and he aiiuouuccd that lie would send 
agents ‘ or this purpose who would establish these contacts. 

Ttie President : Whom did he send? 

Brankov : Dusan DeveCich, who became chid’ of the consular 
department of the legation, and counsellor Jovanovich. 

1 know^ for a fact that they then renewed their croiitacts and 
remember that DeveCich got in touch with Hilton, the American 
commercial attache in Budapest, later with Bcttitt, British vice- 
consul, also with Captain Marty, the Budapest representative of the 
Trizonia bureau and Lieutenant-Colonel Kopesak who was the 
American deputy mUitary attache in Budapest. They handed over 
that propaganda material which was in English, Hungarian, 
French, and German. 

The President : What was the conduct of the present leaders 
of Yugoslavia towards the Yugoslav peoples during the second 
world war? 

Brankov : About this 1 can say that the conduct of Tito, 
Kardelj, Djilas and Baukovich towards the international working- 
class movement, the Yugoslav peoples and the Soviet Union did 
not begin after, or at the time of, the resolution of the information 
Bureau, but much earher. Already during the war, it may have 
been in 1944 or even at the end of 1943, Tito gave permission for 
British and American mditary missions to come to his General 
Headquarters on Y^ugoslav territory^. 



T/i« President : Moreover, not only to his ixcneral Ileatlquarlers 
but alter that they could also j^o t<) the subsidiary headquarters? 

Urankoi} : They first earne to the General llead<juarters then 
they were despatched to the provincial lu;adquarters. 

The President : And w ho were these people? You recall the 
nanu^s? 

Brankov : 1 reiiieinber the names becaust; during the war 
Uaiikovieh issued gtmeral instructions, when these members ol' the 
British and Aint^rican military missions arrived on Yugtislav terri¬ 
tory, which said that such and such Anglo-American ofFiccrs have 
arrived, they were allies, all help has to be given to them and they 
had to be givtui a friendly reception. This directive was sent to all 
provincial general stall’s and we had to learn these names so that 
if, for instance, they came to the territory where we were, we 
xshould know' who they arc. When later, in 1917 and 1948, 1 had 
an opportunity to look over tho^secret archives, 1 also reatl these 
names and therefore remember them well. 

The President : All right then, we shall wait a little with these. 
■Now' tell us who were the Anglo-American military representatives 
who arrived at Tito’s General Headquarters and at the provincial 
headquarters from 1943 onwards. 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : If ^ recall them please list them. 

Brankov : Who were there at the end 1943, the beginning 
of 1944? 

The President : Yes. 

Brankov : Colonel Hamilton, Lieutenant-Colonels Fire and 
Farish of the American military mission were there at 4'ito’s supreme 
command. The inemhers of the British mission w ere General Maclean, 
Lieutenant-Colonels SaUvin and Moore, also Major ilandolph Churchill, 
Winston (duirehill’s sou. These Anglo-American olficers were at 
Tito’s (reneral Headquarters. Idien. in tin; same Avay there were 
also Anglo-American military representatives at the provincial stall 
headquarters. There was the British Major Kenney in Mace<lonia 
and the British Lieut. MaeDonald. In Yojvodina there was Major 
Davidson and Lieut. Wood, British oll'iccrs, Major Wilson in Bosnia, 
a British officer. The American Captain (rrecii, Majors Armstrong 
and Henniker-Major, British, at the General Headquarters in 
Serbia. Captain Keid, an American olficer and Rogers, a British 
major, in Croatia. An American major, James Goodwin and a British 
major, Johnson W'cre with the Slovenian command. Major Urban, 
an American oll’icer, was on the island of Vis. 
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These were the members of the Anglo-American military 
missions in Yugoslavia during the war with Tito’s General Head¬ 
quarters or at the provincial general starts. 

The President : And you remember these so well? Because 
1 see that so far you have not used your notes at all, and you 
also inentioned these many names entirely i'rom memory. 

iirankov : Yes. 1 remember then well because we bad to know 
them by heart during the war, who they w ere, so tliat il' we met them . . 

The President : You <M>iiId be of .servi(te to them. 

hrankov : ... so that we could give them all help t>n the 
orders of Hankovich, because these orders said that thev came on 
to Yugoslav^ territory as allies. 

But 1 kin»w' them also because I saw the documimts in 1917 
and 19411 in Belgrade at tlie UDB. There was a lot (»f material there 
alMtiit tliese members of the Anglo-American missions being expe- 
rienceil intelligeiiee olficcrs and that they (arried out a great deal 
of spying w(»rk during the war on Yugoslav territory. That is why 
I remember these names well . . . 

The President (interrupting) : What was the i<lea of the Anglo- 
Saxons ill placing these intelligence officers at the headquarters. 
Can you say something about this? 

Brankov : Well, they thought that first of all there was a well- 
constructed plan which the British and Americans had worked 
out with Churchill, still during the war. According to this plan, 
as is usually the case, they did not want to f}u^ thinks about the 
expression to use) jdace the Balkans under their influence at the cost 
of the hlood of Anglo-American soldiers, but wanted to achieve this 
through these experienced intelligence officers and they wanted 
in this w^ay to place under their influence the Yugoslav leaders of 
those days. 

The President : For what purpose did the> want to exert 
their iulluence? To extend their rule over the Yugoslav peoples too, 
after the war? 

Brankov : While the war was still on they were trying to 
subjugate Yugoslavia, and tlieii the neighbouring states, Bulgaria, 
Bumaiiia and Hungary, to Anglo-American influence and their 
primary aim was to restrict the influence of the Soviet Fnioii, to 
decrease this influence, because tbey kntiw very well that the 
overwhelming part of the great maj<»rity" of the Yugoslav people 
stood by the side of the Soviet IJiiioii and love the Soviet people. 
At that time they planned first to w in over Tito, Kardelj, Tlankovich, 
Djilas and through them Y'ugoslavia, through the members of the 
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miiitar^^ missions, to place the Yugoslav people under their influence 
and place Yugoslavia in a colonial or semi-colonial position. 

The President : hroiii where do you know all this? 

Brankov : 1 know about this because 1 spoke about it <ifteii. 

The President : With whom? 

Bninkov : W ith Colonel Cicruil who was very well inloriued 
about these plans because during the war he was Tito’s represen¬ 
tative ill the Adriatic province and there was in permanent contact 
with tiiem. There lie was host to the Auniricaii and British oIJicers. 
He was well actpiaiiited with these plans because lie spoke with them 
of ten. W hen 1 met Ciemil after the w ar lie s[)oke often about it. 1 tht;u 
spoke about this witli the Vojv(»dina army commander, Orovich . . . 

The President : Sava Orovich! 

Brankov : ... Ceneral Sava Orovich who was equally well 
informed on this qmjstion. 1 then also spoke about this question 
about Djilas in an intimate circle. 

The President (correcting him): With Djilas! 

Brankov : . , . \ es, with Djilas; and through these discussions 
it became clear to me that such a plan exists and in what manner 
they want to realise the plan. 

The President then ordered a short recess and after the recess 
re-opened the trial. 

The President : In [iractice what do you know about wiiat 
influence the Anglo-American representatives at Tito’s supreme 
headquarters exercised on Tito during the world war? Could you 
tell us something about this ? 

Brankov : During the war these Anglo-American army oflYccrs 
exercised a great iidluence, a harmful intiueiicc, on Tito and on 
his (rencral Headquarters, d’hey especially exercised their intluence 
on Kardelj, Djilas and llaiikovieli. Ciemil spoke to me a lot about 
this and 1 remember that there were three concrete events from 
which the Anglo-American j>olilicai elforls in the Balkans during 
the war can be seen. Dne, in 1944, when German parachutists were 
dropped in Yugoslavia near Drvar where Tito and the supreme 
command were situated. Then Tito and his staff were in a very 
difficult ]>osition and it is certain that it would not have been possible 
then to save 4Ylo or his staff if the Soviet acroplancjs did not arrive 
in time. These came to Drvar which was under German lire, flew 
into the surrounded area, saved Tito and the whole command and 
took them to Bari. 

At that time the Anglo-Americans, especially the British 
General Maclean and Randolph Churchill, Churchiirs son, succeeded 
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in persuading Kardelj, Rankovieli and Djilas, to bring Tito to the 
Island of Vis in a British warship* The idea was that in this 
way he would be better able to keep I'ito and his staff under his 
influence. Tito, urged by Kardelj, Djilas and Hankovich, agreed 
then with this. But at the last nionient the Sf>viet Supreme 
Command intervened and so this jdan failed. — I remember 
that Djilas complained then in an intiiriate companv against 
the Soviet Command, that the Soviet Command has intervened 
already several times and made some good plans which were 
worked ont by Kardelj, Djilas ami Bankovich impossible and a 
failure. The other ease was — and this was more Clnirchiirs j)lan — 
that the Anglo-Americans should during the war occupy the coast 
of the Adriatic Sea. This was no longer necessary, because the coast 
was already mainly liberated by the partisans and was in their hands. 
But for Churchill it was necessary then to extend his influenee upon 
Yugoslavia and the neighbouring countries. At that time, too, 
Maclean succeeded in gaining Bankovich, Djilas and Kardelj for this 
plan. There was a great argument in the general staff, Tito agreed 
with that again, for lie thought that Yugoslavia w^onld, at any rate, 
be liberated by the British. This is — as he has said — the natio¬ 
nal interest of Yugoslavia and this is wdiy we should have good 
relations with the Brilish and Americans. There was an argument 
on this question in the high si aff at that time, too. The Soviet Command 
had another opinion on this queston and gave Tito advice, so that 
he retreated and thus Chiircliiirs plan 1o invade the Balkans and 
the Adriatic coast became a failure during the w ar. 

There was a third case at llie end of the war, which happened 
in 1944, when the question was to liberate Serbia and the capital, 
Belgrade. The situation w as that Tito and the Yugoslav Army were 
unable at that time to liberate Belgra<lc and Serbia quickly and Tito 
wanted to ask for help. But the military advisers of the British and 
the Americans, Maclean and Colonel Hamilton wanted to assure 
through Kardelj, Djilas and Bankovich, at an}’ rate that Tito 
should by no means ask for help from the Soviet Army, which w^as 
already very near in Bulgaria and Bnmania. There w’^as a great 
argument because of this. Tito hesitated, hut when he realised that 
he could not liberate Belgrade and Serbia with bis own forces, he 
asked for help from the Soviet Government. The Soviet Army, 
in fact, liberated Serbia and Belgrade then. 

The President : Yon mentioned before that the ostensible 
Anglo-American -militaryj emissaries ’carried *on’ intelligence activi¬ 
ties within the general staff and the provincial staffs. But to carry 
out these intelligence activities, they needed to organise certain 
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]»eoj)le to informal ion for them. Who were the people they 
sueceedeJ in orj;;anisiiig? 

Brankov : They" were experieneed intelligence men and they 
succeeded then in influencing or even organising many Yugoslav 
officers and leaders. 

The President : (lould you mention th<‘ names? 

Brankov : Cieinil told me that especially Kardelj, Djilas 
and Rankovieh were those whom the Anglo-Americans had sueceed<Ml 
in organising for their service already during the w^ar. But in 1047 
and 1948, when 1 hecame the chief IJDB representative. J had the 
opportunity to luive a look at the seerel archives of the UDB and 
there I saw that there are many people among the Yug<>slav leaders 
and officers who are (]uote<l as having rclati<»ns holh during the war 
and after with the Anglo-American iiilelligernre scrvi« e. 1 can remem¬ 
ber them because T knew' them or tht*re had been talk of them, and 
1 know that many of them are in important jol»s in the Tito Govern¬ 
ment and in the state a|)])aratiis as well. For example, 1 nuneinber 
that ill the ('.roiitian general staff, the folbming friends of the Anglo- 
Americans are marke<l : Marko Belinich, the presemt miiiist(‘r of the 
Croatian Government . . . 

The President : hat did you say? Belinich? 

Brankov : A es, Belinich. Alarko Belinich ; then Karlo Alrazovich. 
the present ambassador to Moscow ; in Serbia P«‘tar Stambolieh, 
who is the present prime minister <»f the Serluan (h>veminent; 
in Bosnia, Avdo Humo, se<‘retary' of the Central Committee of the 
Bosnian Communist Party: in the Maeedoniaii gtmeral staff, Lieute¬ 
nant-General Mihailov Aposlolovieh ami Lieutenant-fieneral Svetozar 
Vukrnanovieh : in the general staff of the Vojvoflina . . . 

The President : f interrupling him) : Whois that Vukmanovieh? 

Brankov : Aukinanovieh is now a minister of the Yugoslav 
Central Government, Idien, in the general staff of the Vojvodina, 
General Orovieh, Jovan Veselinov. the Secretary of the Vojvodina 
Central Party Cominittee and Jojkich, a nnunher of this (Committee. 

The President : 'fhe same Jf)jkich who was later stmt here? 

Brankov : Y es, tlic same. Then at the general staff of Slovenia, 
Miha Marinko. who is nf)wr the prinn; minister of the Slovenian Govern¬ 
ment, Kidrieh, who is now' minister of industry' of the central govern¬ 
ment and secretary of the supreme Eeonomie Council . . . no, not 
the secretary, the president . . . (thinkinf'): Then Franc Lcskosek, 
who is now a minister of I he present YYigoslav Central government. 
There were even more, but I don’t remember them precisely uny 
more. For me it w"as very striking, at that time. I w"as surprised 
how people suspected to be agents of the Anglo-American intelligence 
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service could be in such high posiLioiis in Yugoslav-ia. 1 asked this 
question during a conv^crsalion will} Licutenanl-lreueral Milich, 
the hca<l of the UDll foreign service. He answered riie that I did not 
understand these things well because it is so, that these people had 
good relations during the war wdth mein hers of the A nglo-rVmtjriean 
Mission and because of these relations they rendered great servdees 
to the int<‘rests of Yugoslavia. And today, the Ibilish and the /Vmeri- 
cans couhl he friends cd’ the Yugoslav people. One must not: think 
that these p(N)ple who now have good relations with the Hrilisb and 
Americans, are harmful and hostile to Yugoslavia. 1 have spoken 
about this with Javorsky, too, who is also in a high position in. tin? 
IjDB. He already spoke about this question in d(^tai! and told me 
that Kankovich also knew about it. There are })eople in the UDB 
wIh» do not agree with that, hut ihev do not dare to speak about it 
because all this happt^iis aeeording to instructions from above, for 
Hankovieb and other hiade rs know about it. too. Once I have spoken 
about it wdlh Milieh, but I also nolieed during the w ar that in fact, 

a struggle w-as fought within the Augoslav Party and Army. Even 
during tlic war, an argiunent took [)laee between the men of Kardelj, 
Djilus and Kankovich anti the eoloiiel-generals Zujovieh. Hebrang 
and ColoTiel-Ctmeral Jovanovieh, wlu» were the leaders t»f the partisan 
general staff during tlu^ w ar. When laler, I tmee spoke to Javorsky — 
it happened already at the time of the resolution of the Information 
Bureau -- he told meal tout hisopinitm, according to which the whole 
material on ac<^<iiint <d‘ which Zujovich ami Hebrang were arrested 
was not authentic bet'au.se the real reasons were the reasons which 
were already there during the war, f<»r the struggle with Zujovich and 
Hebrang was already in progress then. They represented another 
political dirccticm and did not by^ any means agree with this 
fraternisation witli the Anglo-American intclligcuce servd(‘e, the 
Anglo-American policy. 

They were not willing to collaborate. — Especially Kaiikovicb 
was important there, because be was the organisation secretary and 
he led the cadres dcparlment and later the inlelligenee service, the 
countcr-intclUgence. The whole Parly apparatus was in his hands 
and he succeeded in pulling his men everywhere. He succeeded 
in removing all those who did not agree with the line followed during 
the war by Tito, Kardelj, Djilas and Kankovich, especially the 
collaboration, and llicy spoke of them to the Party members as lefl- 
wdng deviationists. And, for ex:am})le, it also happened — the 
partisans spoke very much about this already in 1944 — that these 
people who were considered leftists and who were the followers 
of the Soviet Union and who w^ere not willing to collaborate closely 
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with the Anglo-Americans — were sent during the war to places 
where it was sure that they would fall. 

The President : Do you know something about Tito and his 
company having sent Yugoslav intelligence people, agents, abroad 
to strengthen intelligence relations with the Anglo-Saxons? 

Brankot- : ^ es. I think 1 already mentioned the question 

bcl’ore. On tlic proj)osal made by Rankovich, Kardelj and Djilas, 
Tito agreed to send his agents abr<»ad already during the war in 
order that they should ciitcT into contact witli the Angh»-American 
intelligence scr\ ice as had already" taken place on Yugoslav te^^ito^y^ 
1 know that such an agent was sent to Switzerland, this was Mihailov 
or Misa Loinpar; then Latinovich to hraiiee, to Marseilles . . . 

The President : Say something abmit this Loinpar, who was 
he and what was his task? 

Brankov : Ijompar's task was to collaborate in the closest 
possible way^ with tin* Anglo-American intelligenct^ service there. 
He was connected to Allan Dulles, the head ol* the American Olfice of 
Strategic Services, who was in Switzerland. Misa Loinpar established 
e.ontacts there.with the Trotskyists and collaborated, on Rankovich’s 
instructions, with the Arnerii^ans in Switzt^rJand. In France, in Marse¬ 
illes, it was Latinovich wiio also establi>->hed close contacts with 
the American intelligence service there. Then in Bari, in Italy, Vaso 
Jovanovieh, another personal representative of Rankovich also had 
close <?onta<’.t with the Anglo-American intelligence service. Leneral 
V debit, wdio w as known as an organised British agent, was in London. 
General Vdebit was Tito’s representative and handed over all the 
material the Yugoslav intelligence service collected during the war 
to the British. This contained material about the Soviet Army, too, 
Tluue are ilata about that in the LDB archives. These were the 
peo])lc who closely collaborated abroad, on Tito’s instructions, 
with the Anglo-Americans. 

The President : What positions do these people have now? 
Are they still influential people? 

Brankov : Well, Velebit was, for example, in a high position 
after the war, he was the first deputy to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. MiSa Lompar is first counsellor at the Bucharest legation, 
Latinovich is minister to Switzerland. These all have high positions. 
Vaso Jovanovieh also has a high position in the UDB. He was in 
Budayiest, too, in the capacity^ of counsellor t<i the Legation and was 
expelled in October, 1948, by the Hungarian authorities. 

The President : What is Obrad Ciemil now? 

Brankov : ... They have sent him to London as Minister. 
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T remember that Popovich praised Cicmil very much in October, 
1948, that be worked very well in London. 

The President : Now after the World War what did Tito and 
his companiou's. his close collaborators Pankovich, Kardclj and 
Djilas; conceive for Hun "ary and in relation 1o the other neighbouring; 
countries? 

Praiikov : Tilo. Kardclj. Bankovith and Djilas thought that 
Yugoslavia had a peculiar strategic ]>ositioii in the Balkans, and 
that Yugoslavia must play an important rede in the Balkans and 
Central Europe. About their plans concerning the other countries 
I can give mucli fewer details and concrete data. But as for Hungary 
I can tell much more since, on the instructions of the Yugoslav 
government, T took part in the realisation of these plans. 

The President : What were these plans with regard to Hungary? 

Pranhov : Plans of this sort existed in 194f», but not every¬ 
body had knowledge of these plans as thc‘y were kept in utmost 
secrecy. Tito, Kardelj, Rankovich and Djilas. that is. only a very 
narrow^ circle, knew of them. They wxre keeping them secret even 
from the other members of the Government, and from the other 
members of the Central Committee of the Party. 

The President : Now" tell us wdiat it w"as all about. 

Branhov : The gist of this plan was that Yugoslavia should 
become a central, a leading state in the Balkans and in Central 
Europe and that Yugoslavia should organise a Balkan and Central, 
European bloc w"hich would become an organisation of bourgeois 
democratic Balkan republics with an orientation towards the West 
rather than tow^ards the Sovdet"Union, 

The President : All right, we shall come to this later. This 
plan which you have just outlined in principle, was aimed at the 
creation of a Balkan federation of states organised on a bourgeois 
democratic basis, that is, opposiug socialist development. They did 
not want Socialist development? 

Brankov : They wanted a bourgeois democratic state. 

The President : They wanted a bourgeois democratic state. 
Who instigated this plan? Do you know" an^’tbing of that? Was it 
conceived in the brains of Tito and bis companions? 

^ ^Brnnhov : They were eager to arouse the impression that the 
plan had been conceived by Tito and they began to explain to the 
Party members and the people that it w"as something entirely new 
in Marxism by which Tito had enriched Marxist ideology and its 
historic development. This is how" they w"anted to make it'^appear 
to the Party members and the Yugoslav nation. However, as we 
know what the Anglo-American plans in the Balkans and in Central 
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Europe were, and what connections existed between Tito, Kardelj, 
Raiikovieh and Djilas on the one hand, and the American Intelli¬ 
gence on the other, it was o}>a ions that it was not Tito. Kardelj, 
Kankovich and Djilas who had concocted tJiis scheme, but that 
they were merely the instruments for carrAing out a scheme devised 
by soTnebo<ly else. The real iiispirt‘rs during the war were General 
Maclean, Kaiidolpli Churc hill . . . 

77ie President : ^ on have alread> said this. Did you hear 
anybody saying explicitly that it originalt‘d from the Anieric'ans? 

Branhov : 1 spoke about that with Cicinil. 

The President : With no one ♦‘Isc*? 

Drankov : I also sp<»k<‘ with tin' others, once for instance with 
Djilas . . . 

The President : So Djilas also told you that the* AnglceAmeri¬ 
cans stood iM'liind these scheni<‘S? Was that so? 

Branhor : H<‘ did not want to put it so openly, htit it was 
obvious . , . 

The President : You were* not in doubt about this lor a minute, 

then? 

Brankov : When I talked with Djilas and later with (iieiriil, 
and aftcTwards, when 1 saw what we re the instructions the y had for 
Hungary, what was tJie characler of these instructions, and liow 
they were e*arr)ing them out, it began to dawn upem me that only 
this could he the ease‘ here*, and nothing else. 

The President : Highl. Now, prt*vioiisly, you spoke in a rathe r 
detailed way of the spy organisation and the spy net established in 
Hungary by Tito and his clique. AVilh regard to this scheme, what 
were the aims ol this spying service and spy e>rganisatic>n? Do you 
understand my question? Was this spying s<‘rvic:e, also, aiming at 
the prome^lioii ol this i)ourg‘^ois deuuoeratic federation? 

Brankov : I'he prineij)ai task of this s]>ying ne;t was to })opu- 
larise Tito and Tito’s policy hcrf‘ in Hungary, and 1e» win over the 
Hungarian political b*adcrs and the* Hungarian nation to these 
plans. 

The President : And to heM:ome acejuaintcHl with Hungarian 
stat<‘ secrets? They wanted that, too? 

Brankov : Of course, they wanted that loo. 

The president: To what end? 

Brankov : Because, for the^sc plans it w^as also necessary to 
know thoroughly the c!ondilie>ns in Hungary and its leaders. Then 
they would be able to organise the fight against those who might 
want to oppose such a plan, the one Tito’s government wanted to 
realise in Hungary. 
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The President : Right. You are sayiug ihin, that the task of 
the spying service which you had so lhor(3ughly organised in IJuii- 
gary, was to facilitate, to promote, the estahlisliiiH‘iit of a Balkan 
federation? 

Brnnixov : Yes, that is right. 

The President : So it was only a part . . . 

Brunkov : Of those . . . 

The President : A }>art of wliat? 

Brankuv : Part of this scheme. 

The President : You mentioned before that not only Hungary 
but all the peofdes’ democracies were threatened h\ that plan. 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : Do you know an^^^hing of its df^lails? Have 
you heard of it ? 

Brankov : I know' of it, hut it dates from somewhat later, 
from 1948. 

The President : It does not matter, tell us something about it. 

Brankov : They wanted to achieve in the other neighbouring 
states exactly the same thing as in Hungary. When Rankovich 
used to give me instructions concerning Hungary, it was his custom 
to mention the conditions prevailing in other countries, saving 
that there the work w^as done better or worse. This was a means 
of stimulating the work in Hungary. From this 1 learnt that such 
plans wH^re also in existence with regard to other peoples' demo¬ 
cracies. 

The President : And what is more, you say^ they were working 
for the aehieveineTii of exactly the same goals? 

Brankov : Yes, Rankovieh mentioned that such a plan existed 
for Rumania, but it could not (jiiite succeed there. He mentioned 
Patrascanu, then Minister of Justice, who was also following the 
Tito line and wanted to carry out Tito's plans in Rumania, but the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Party removed him in time 
and isolated him from the Partv. Rankovich told me that work 
would have to l)e continued there, too. T know for ceiiain that this 
was the job of the Counsellor of tlie Legation. Zee Raiiko, and that 
later Mihajlo tiOmpar w'as sent there. During the war he w as Tito’s 
representative in Switzerland. He told me that thest^ two w’^erc in 
Bucharest and they were engaged in similar seliemes. I can recall 
the case of Gomulka in Poland. They Averc^ attaching great hopes 
to it ; they hoped Gomulka would carry out Tilo’s ]3lans in Poland, 
and they were awaiting developments. I can alsti remember that 
they did not want to act so directly, did not want to take such an 
active part, for they expected Gomulka would succeed in carrying 
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out this action in the Polish Communist Partv. But, as is known, 
Goinulka did not carry it out. and admitted that this was a wronji; 
line. Once Bankovich even complained that they must start afresh 
in Poland. At that time, a Counsellor of the TiCgation by the name 
of Srbislava KovaCcvich, working in Poland, was dealing with this 
plan. He was later recalled and Ivan Riikavina who is now in Poland, 
M^as sent out as counsellor to the legation. T cannot say anything 
more in ccinnection with Poland. 

There was also a case in Bulgaria. I cannot remember that 
anybody mentioned a definite j)erson. The ffuestion was only that 
there, too, thev should do everytliing to carry out this plan. There 
was a very serious attempt in Albania to overthrow the Albanian 
government, but this was frustrated. .Tosip Djerdja and Savo Zlatich 
worked on this plan there. 

The President : Did you hear everything that you have told 
us now directly from Bankovich or Djilas? 

Branhnr : The greater part from Bankovich. then from Djilas 
and Taeulenant-Gcneral Milich who is also well-versed in these 
matters. When they gave instructions thev always made some 
comparisons. 

The President : Now let us summarise your statement on this 
question. You admitted that the aim and purpose of the Anglo- 
Americans was to rally the states around Yugoslavia, under the 
leadership of Yugoslavia, into a confederation of states with bour¬ 
geois-democratic regimes, and to achieve this purfiose the Anglo- 
American circles used the Yugoslav government. This is the essence 
of your statement? 

Branhov : Yes. 

The President : That is. that the Tito-led Yugoslav government 
was an instrument for the Anglo-Americans in their endeavours. 

Brnnkov : Yes, that is clear. 

The President : You started to speak about it earlier, but let 
us now pass on to consider in detail how the Tito governmenl, as 
an instrument in the Anglo-American endeavours, tried to achieve 
this aim as far as Hungary was concerned, and here in Hungary 
how and with what means. Speak about this in detail. 

^Brankor : In the first period, before the resolution of the 
Information Burt^au, they tried to carry out this plan by peaceful 
means. After the resolution of the Information Bureau they tried 
by other means because they realised that the thing would not 
succeed by peaceful means. So, naturally, the Yugoslav intelligence 
service, already well established in Hungary, had'^a great part 
to play. 
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The President : Perhaps you should begin to speak about 
your own activities, about what instructions you received from 
Tito, Raiikovich, and l^jiJas, or in general from the higher J ugoslav 
lea<lcrship, and how y'ou carried thes<‘ out. Perhaps we should 
begin Avith this. 

Brankov : That something was being pre}»ared along this 
line, I found out first in May, 1947, when Kankovich called me to 
Belgrade. But 1 should say here that when 1 came to Hungary in 
1945 there was already some uiention of the Hungarian situation 
not being stable . , . 

The President : Therefore you did nf)t oidy find out in 1947 — 
and 1 wanted to correct you but wailed lor you to reach the end of 
your sentence — hut knew about it when you came here with the 
military mission, and it took on a clearer picture as time [>assed? 

Brankov : Yes. Then Raiikovich told me (»]>enly in 1947 that 
in Hungary such a f>osition and such a political line w'as prevailing, 
which was directed against the inler(‘sts of Yugoslavia. That is, 
the Hungarian governm<‘nt should follow anolht‘r policy. 

The President : Let us not say that it was against the iiitt?rests 
of Y^ugoslavia, hut such a direction prevailed which was aiitago- 
uistic to the purposes of tiie Tito clifjuts Perhaps this way it is mon^ 
correct? 

Brankov : I w-anted to put it this way. He told me that we 
had to find out through our network what suitable peo[de there 
were in Hungary w hich had to he won for the policy of the Yugoslav 
government. He mentioned Anton Rob who had a Aveli-orgaiiised 
iietAvork in Hungary. He lold me 1 had to make contact with Anton 
Rob, who at that time was a Member of Parliament and the General 
Secretary of the Democratic Federation of the South Slavs of Hungary. 

The President : Let us perhajis not begin Avith Anton Rob but 
with the most iniporlant peojile, because you said you liad to look 
around to find out av ho among the leading })eople in Hungary were 
willing to serve the orders and aims of the Yugoslav government. 

Brankov : Y es. Then he mentioned . . . 

The President : Speak about the most important. Who w^cre 
these people? 

Brankov : He meiilioiied that the line which was not in agrees 
inent with the Yugoslav plans w'as held by Rakosi, Gero and Farkas 
in Hungary, but at the same time there are leaders in the Party 
who hold a different opinion. He mentioned then that Rajk was the 
person who had to be pofiularised in Hungary and through the spy 
network the prestige of Rakosi, Gerd and Farkas has to be decrea¬ 
sed. When Tito came to Budapest at the end of 1947 with a govern- 
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mont delegation, these jilaus were already I’orrmilattMi in a mature 
and eonerete I'onn, espt?eially at one meeting wliieh took place in 
Kolehia he I ween Minister ol Home Affairs Kaiikovich and Kajk, 
the Hungarian Minister of Home Affairs. At this meeting I acted 
as inler}>reter. Ilankovieh gave Hajk dehnite orders and advice 
about his duties ajid how ln‘ should work tu eliminate the Hunga¬ 
rian governnn^nt. its leaders, and llakosi, Farkas and Gerd, the 
leaders of the Party, whom Kaiikovich tamsidered tin' greatest 
<un*mies to tlie realisation of Tito’s plan. 

The President : Tell us in detail what orders Kankovich gave 
Ifajk on this c»ecasion? 

Braiikov : 1 remember . . . 

The President : 1’his is the meeting, is it not, in the railway 
carriage at Kelebia? 

Brankov : Wlien 1 entered the saloon car Kankovicli and 
Kajk w^ere alrcad\ th<*re. Ihey asked me to l»e their interpreter. 
They first talked aiiouL the need for the closest possilde co-operation 
betw'cen tin* Jugoslav and the Hungarian Ministries of Home 
Affairs. This is w hat tln‘y startt'd to talk about ; but they quickly 
turned to Kajk’s duty to do everything to overthrow tln^ Govern¬ 
ment. Kakosi. Gerd and f arkas had at all costs to be removed 
from the lea<lershif>. I remembt'r there was some talk that if 
only Kajk was successiijl in organising a serious opposition in the 
Party, and then in the state ap[>aratus, then he (amid count on 
receiving valuable In'lp from Tito so that he could take over the 
leadersiiip of the Party and the 11ungarian Gov<‘rnnient. Kankovich 
told Kajk that he was a suitable j)erson to carry this out. There 
w-as also some talk about having to help Kajk in the unification 
of the trade unions, youth and wonic'n’s organisations so that 
Belgrade should become the centre of all the Balkan and Central 
Fmrfqx'aii j»eoples’ democratic slates. 

The President : Was Gyorgy Palff'y not mentioned? 

Brankov : At tliat time Gydrgy Palffy was not yet mentioned. 
Kankovich first mentioned Gyorgy PMfl’y to me when I w-as in Bel¬ 
grade in May, 194ff. 

The President : We shall come to that later. 

BrankoiJ : The task of this group would have hecui the removal 
of the existing Government and the leaders of the Party. 

The President : Who especially ? 

Brankov : Kakosi, Gerd and Farkas especially as I mentio¬ 
ned befori'. 
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The President : So the ques»lioii was that this group should 
seize power under the leadership of Rajk? 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : , . . and wdiat should lh< y do with this power ]:' 

Brankov : Kankovieli gave adviee to Rajk and told him that 
he should rely upon such elements as will hel]» the lormation of a 
bourgeois democratic government in Hungary. It is obvious that 
in the Parly, he should in the first j>lat*e n iy ujkhi Ih** "I’volskvisl 
elements for they were already fighting against Rakosi in the Party. 
Then, li<‘ should rely upon tlio iialionalisi ehau\inisl (h'lnents in. 
Hungary, the Catholic loret‘s, and in the villages, especially upon 
the kulaks, and tlie Yugoslav ease should l)e ({uot<‘d as an example 
emphasising that th<‘re is no fight against the kulaks in Yugoslavia. 
Jn a word, Hungary should fedlow liie way of Yugoslavia. 

The President : ?^ow, you saiel before; that you beard things al 
the' beginning that Yugo-slavia wouhl set up some* sp(*eial form of 
socialism. 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : )l will enrieli Marxisjii \ou saiel. Dee son ivmein- 

be*r y 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President: Wbal you saiel noss: Rajk sliouhi senze* the* 
power and should rely ujum nationalist chauvinist eh inents. Trots¬ 
kyist elements, the kulaks and the clerical reaction, \\ hat sort of 
an euirichmeiit of Marxism is tliat? Or what sort of special 
socialism? It is no socialism at all. No disguiM* anel no lioneyeel 
words can pretend that it is socialism. 

Brankov : There is no . . . 

The President : Wlial was the e]uestion h<*re*:' 

Brankov : There* is no eontradictioii liere^ hut only a epieslion of 
eamc» ullage. 

The President: Well then, speak about that. 

Brankov : When there was the question e>f soeialism, the* 
emrichmciit of Marxism, this wa.s tobl to the ^ ugosla\' people. 

The President : So he're it appeared straiglit away that . . . 

Brankov ; . . . tiial the Yugoslav p<*eq»le anel the Parly menibers 
should not notice what it is about. In fact, it was about a well 
w'orked-out plan whicdi 1 meulioncel he*re. 

The President : INow% in connection with that I ask you whether 
Rankovich had not mentioned something — that the Titoites don'll 
dream about progress towards socialism? Tlu^y^ never wauled 
socialism? Wbat they carried out was only" camouflage to deceive 
the Yugoslav people? Did Rankovich not mention that? 



Brankuv : ell. In* . . . 

The President : Just think hack. 

Brankov : Ye.s. Openly they did not s]>eak lliat \>a\ . ... 

The President : Was there no aieiilioii about that ln iwren 
Kajk and Rankovich? Think about it. 

Brankov : 1 do not understand the questicui. In tin* railw ay ear. 

The President : When you acted as iiiter[>reter? 

Brankov : 1 don't understand the quest ion pro|M*rl> , 

The President : What I arn askiiiii? 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : 1 repeal. In the railwa\ ear at Kelebia, wJk'ii 
\ ou were the interpreter, did not Jlankovich tell Rajk tliat we — the 
Titoil(*s — never wanted socialism? We wanted capitalism and oni\ 
pretended to tin* peo}»lc of Yiig4»slavia, that we were eoristruetiu}^ 
'Socialism to cheat them, to mislead them? 

Brankov : I don't remember RankovieJj saving so in such an 

tkpen form. But you an* right, 1 remember very well. JJiat was the 

e-^ei)ce, hut not the wtirds. I do not n memlxT it with lho-=e words . . . 

The President : So it was nn*uIioned? 

Brankov : ^ t*s, it was. 

The President : Laszlo ilajk eome liere. f Bajk ste/ts nvar 
Brankov) : I^iiszlb Rajk, Lazar Brankov listen, es[>(‘eiall\ y<aJ ( The 
last words he addresses to Brankov) : Laszlo Kajk Aestertlay slate<l 
the following -- 1 (piol4^ his \ery words : ‘MIa!d<o\ieh told me 
the following'” - Rajk says that. <lo you understand? 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President (he aoes on dnotin*i) : ..I should realise** — that 

is that he. Bajk. eoiild (learly know that neithtu* Tito nor the 

rest ot' llie^ m(‘mber.-' of the ^ iigoslav governmeni wanted a pei>ph*V 
<lemoertaie regime even after the Liberation and ihrougli it tin* 
Imilding of .'^oeialisni in Jugoslavia. II they a^ a goveriimenl wer<*. 
still C(jmpelle<l to tak«* sueh revobjti4>iiary measures w hieh in essence 
and de facto began to lea^l towards the li(|ui<lation ol eajntalism, 
this was not beeans(‘ they wanted to carry out this programme in 
earnest, but beeaust? they were compelled to tio so under ]^ressur<^ 
from the Yugoslav working masses.'' This was slated yesterdav l>y 
laiszlo Bajk. that Baiikovieh told you that squarely, eyniealix, 
in Kelebia. Do you remember something like that? 

Brankov : As 1 already told you, it was about that . . . 

The President : Sn that was the iiieaning of it? 

Brankov : J es, lint I don'l rememln^r words like that . , . 

riie President : iNot the words matter, but tin* meaning! 

Brankov : The meaning was that. 
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Thil Ptifsidf'fU : \l oil, v^l^al ib^^u was iLif oC tJn* lu^ ajuiijjv: r' 

lwu»k<ivir]i saifj ; \\v wanted porjaliFm, we only cheated tin’ 

people of Yn^of^Iavia J)y preteurlinf^ we wanted it. Thai i> the essenee. 
Did itiinkovieh >i\\ something like that? Beeau'-e Kajk elated that. 

litiinkor : lie said scniietliiiif; like that, hii! not in -iieh a de*‘i- 
.-i\e I'orin. 

77/e /Ve.side/if (to Rnjkj: ^ on iijdiold voin* stalenn ni. La^zld 
Bajky I- lhat so? 

Rnjh : 1 uphold jiiy statement witli iJie remark llial ol»\ lim-lx 
after 1w(> \ears. one earniot word for word . . . 

77ie PrvsUienl : iNol the words are importaiiU jdeasel I said it 
in ffuile tliffereni words, too., Bui the ineaiiiiiji? 

Hajk : 1 quote exactly the essence of what llankovieh said. 

Thii Presidrnt : The esst nee is exaetK what I -aid now in 
xiriiple words. 

J^ajk : Vi hat is mor<*. in suj>j>ort of that, lie mentioned what I 
staled yesterday, that they did not agree to giving a spt^cial and 
independent role to the (loiiiniiiuist Party in llie People’s Front, that 
there should not lie a Parly which crystallises the socialist forces. 

The President (to Brankov) : Do you rerneinher anything 
about what Las/ld Bajk is saying now? 

Brankov : Kajk lias Sjioken with Rankovich more than onet' 
and perhaps he now confuses whal they diseussiMl on /lifferenl 
iieeasions. 

The President (to Hajk): You are del ini tel v .-taling that 
this conversation look place in Kelchia whileBrankox' wa*' theiuler- 
]»r<*ter? 

Hajk : Yes, it is my definite statement. 

The President : Tell him to his face. 

Hajk (turning to Brankov) : 1 uphold my statemeul. 

The President (to Brankov) : Is it possible lliat it was -o. 
Brankov ? 

Brankov : It is jxissible, but 1 eaiinot remember exe.atly now. 
I do not want to stale things T don’t reniemher exaetly. hut rlii^« 
was the essenee of it. 

The President : And as fur the essenee, you know that it wa> 
really so? 

Brankov : Yes, there w^as mention of the People’s Front, but 
I cannot remember exactly that it xvas so. Maybe Kajk remeiiiliers 
better liow^ it was W'ord for word. 

The President : All right. You may go hack to your place 
Kajk (To Brankov): But wdiat Kankovieh said on this occasion. 
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>ai<l f»ii lu^ «»vvij amtuiit or rt'I’rrrtMl ><pecially to 1 ito aiid lii*< 
immediate entourage/ 

Brankor : I remember eiearly that at the end he emphasised 
I hat Avhal he ‘■aid, he said nol on his own account, but on Tito's 
account. 

77ie l^resiilcnt : ^ on lia\'c already mentioned that Tlankovieli 
also promisee] on Tito’s behalf to lielji in taking over ]»ower? 

Brankor : Yes. 

The Presiflent : Now speak aliont that in detail. Vi'hat help 
did he promiseV 

Brankov : At the time of the stay in Kelebia the question 
of what sort of iielp was to be given <lid not arise in aiiy^ definite 
form. It oeeurred only in general that if Rajk succeeded in organ¬ 
ising a serious oppor^ition group in Tlungary, then he could count 
on Tito’s liel|>. Later there were also talks in j>rogress on what 
sort of Indp shouhl be gix en to Kajk. 

The Prvi^ident : This was di^icnssiMl aLo in Kelebia. wasn’t it? 

Brankov : In <lefinit<‘ f(»rm? 

The President : l.ook here, Rrankov. i.et us not talk o£ wlien 
it was, and where. Dt) you know that Raiikovieh promised assis¬ 
tance t(» Jlajk ibr the purpose <»f assuming ]»ower,^*^ and that 
he promised to send Yugoslav militarv' units across the frontier, if 
necessary. Do ytui know' that? 

Brankoiy : Yes I do. 

The President : Tell us about that. It is of no importaii<*c 
when and where it was. I believe you have got mixed ii|), as perhaps 
it was discussed on several oecas>ion>. 

Brankov : 'J'hen^ were several meetings, very many discussions, 
and 1 cannot recall exaetlv wliat was discussed on which oeeassioii. 

The President : All right. 

Brankov : But it was discussed that Bajk's duly was to orga¬ 
nise a ]»ulscli. 

The President : This you have told us already. What fones 
tlid Bankovich promise to aid this putsch? 

Brankov : First, he jirorniscd Bajk that he would help him in 
Hungary, and if Bajk w'ould perform this important work of orga¬ 
nisation, he could depend on serious military aid, too . . . 

The President : That is wliat I am asking. 

Brankov : , . .J^w^hich Tito would render to Rajk, concretely . . . 

The President : He would send them across the frontier in 
Hungarian uniforms? 

Brankov : Yes, it was discussed in what form it would be done. 
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Thv President : 'l ell us abuut lhal. 

Brankov : There ^ve^e plans for sending arr«>ss rbe frontier 
several battalions in Hungarian uniforms, men of Hungarian- 
Vugoslav descent, which would not attract notice in Hungary as 
the men would look like the South Slavs in Hungary. — lie had 
also promised to help the Hungarian units now in the British and 
American zones of Austria to come to Hungary via Yugoslav 
territory. 

The President : You have perhaps left something <»nt of the 
(pieslions we have been disemssing. When I asked you with regard 
to the other peoples’ democracies what means the Tito clique 
wanted to apply to make them line up with the aiiris of the Yugo¬ 
slav Government, then you mentioned some means, some methods. 
Do you recall that the Yugoslav government planneil to assign 
to the Central Committees of the Communist Parties in the y>eoples‘ 
democracies representative^ of its i>wn Communist Party? 

Branhov : Yes, I do. 

The President : ^ ou did not mention tliis hefore. 

Branhof) : In order to realLse this plan, Titf> in ]94(>-47 had 
sent his emissaries to the ])eoples’ democracies, including Hungary, 
and they were named as representatives of the central etunmittee 
of the Yugoslav C.omiriunist Party. 1 was such a representative in 
Ilupgary. In (!lzcehoslovakia, it was Novosel, and later, Marian 
Stilinovieli. Novosel was Counsellor of the Legation ; Stiliuovich is 
at present the Yugoslav Minister in Prague. In Poland, it wa^ 
Srbislava KovaCevich, and later Ivan Biikavina. In Bucharest, 
Ranko, and later Mihajlov Lompar. In Bulgaria, first it was Mikola 
KovaCevich and later, Ciemil. In Albania,, there were Djerdja and 
Zlatich. These w^cre the representatives t)f the Central Committee 
of the Yugoslav Coinmunist Party in these countries, and their duty 
was to popularize Tito, the Yugoslav regime and to do whatever 
they could in order to induce these states to pro(M>ed along the path 
t»f Yugoslavia. 

Tiw President : To disrupt the Communist Parties there? 

Brankov : To disrupt them. If there w ere a leadership opposing 
their plans, then a fight must be carried on against this leadership. 

The President : Then vou omitted anollier thing, loo. You 
spoke of the methods. 

Brankov : Yes, I did. 

The President : Y’ou mentioned fake papers made out for 
Anton Rob. This was not the only case in wdiich false passports and 
false documents were made out. Were you provided with equipment. 





.jnrl pfffhap? ii!‘'tnjction?, :o fhal a littir forfzerv '»vn??id noi hr ;i 
to you? 

riranLov : Yct'. 'flus was the eonceri? of tfie eonsiilar office^ 
\xh<; made out forced dooiinietils fi»r those ^ iigoshn' di|doriiats \sho 
were engaged in iiUelliijoucf. work in Hungary ar;u! ^vlio, if iiecrssarN. 
Nwre a!wa\" ♦Mfui(>i»ed with siifli forged doeumersis. 

Thr Pn\^l(]rrit : Were those jM' 0 |>ie d<‘liheralf‘l\ prepared 
!*,r tliar? 

BranliOV : ^ es. And siieh <hu*iirneii1 ^ \sere al-^o giv t‘n to other-. 
Ill Hungarian eltizens il neeessary. 

Thi' Pnsidi'iit ardenui n reo^ss. 
ifter fhi> n’eess, tJw hvarini^ of Brtfnhoi- (''tntt inr-l. 

Thr Prrsidriii : l.azar Braiikov\ liov. tiid sou prepare ihe ,-eeret 
iiK'eting hetwecAi ^ iigoslav Minister of Hosne Afiairs ihndoo. h lL and 
Kajk. in tht‘ neig]d»oiirliood of Pak-. at the In iMiiiitiiir ol t >, !n|>ei\ 

idiny 

Ituftikor : 1 know lhal lliere v.a- a njeeiing oti Hungarian 
territor\ in Oettdx'r PHd. '^hi.'^ eame ahoul in tlii-^ \\a\ : when 
\ Ava.v ill ihd:rrade visiting Ihitdvox i( h in \sigus?., he ad\ised me lo 
tel! llajk alter luy return to Bmlapi^st. tied he. Panko\ ieh N\<>uld 
V(uy muc h lik<‘ to meet Uajk. \V hen I returm il to Budapest 1 vent 
lo s<a* Ihijk al the Ministry of I’oreign Alfair,- and told him tlial 
Uardv<)vi<'h wanted to meet him. TJajk ,-a:d Ur .igreed. He asked, 
liovseser, that the meeting he kept ver\ seei’<‘t. in ])rineipie he 
agreeil, and left it lo }{aiilvo\ie]i lo makf' d^ linilL- pioji-osals. 

IvUler. wlirii ifi Oelidier I went lo see Hankovieh. in the course 
t»f the eonversation lie told me lhal the meeting had laken place. 
He advised me to tell Mrazovieh to visit Kajk as it wa> intended 
that the eonlail lie maintained through Mrazovieh. 

W lien I eaine liaek, Mrazovieh had alrea<l\ herm lo Kajk, had 
talked with him and had sent a written report to Belgrafle !>> speeial 
courier. 

llie President: ?sow relate wlial insl ruel ions you rceidved 
as the chief rejiresentati ve of tlir TJDB in Jiungary, in Oetoher, 1948, 
from tin* Yugoslav Minister of Home Affairs liankovieli and from 
Djihis for speeding up the ]»rey>arations for the putsch in Hungary? 

Brankov : 1 r<*mernher that at this meeting Kankovii'h eornydai- 
ned ihat Bajk worked very slowly and i renn^mlier <‘xaetl\\ 
word for word, that he said the following ; “If Kajk acted wutli 
greater lirniness in liuiigary^ they eould dispose of Kukosi in a singl<‘ 
niglil“. J'hc thing was that Rajk should have earried out the putseJi 
which they talked over at that meeting. Rankovich said that Rajk 
should be urnged in this matter, to act with greater detenniiiation. 
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1 hr. PrrsiditLl : Do you kiiov> boiiii.*thing iii>out iho pracio/ai 
jiicfv^iire< ]>y J'ito and Raukovich on thr Yugoslav-Hiingar'an 

IVoiiLirr and on llungariaii ItiTilorv Tor helping Lc'i>/I6 Rajk iu 
overlhroAving tlu* Ihingarian slate order? 

BraitiiOV : Mention Avas inadi- of the fact, llial TiAojli# r liieidjoir- 
would havt^ to i~rrvr- a> a pr^dude to this arinei.i inS erv ■ ion. d oevs 
Iroiilier inehienls sliould aAvaken sueli uiire.rl iii ihe 1 iiiui 
people as t<k make them feel that sonietliiug ^^■a^ Avroinr in 1 Inn 
that the. rt*gime A\a.s not standing <m a firm footing, lor this 
help the Rajk eainpaign. 

Thr rresulrfi! : Of \v iuil pr* parationsdoyou kiiu\» \viiiei; l ii > S 
Raiikovieii to further the exeeutiiuj of the arts oi lerroji no 

pJanmnl against eertain meirdnes of the Hungarian (h»A er?imei: I. ..mi 
oC Mliat dir' (‘tiv<\s Juvano\ i< h and Jojkieh reeeived etoiof ? idog 
]>ieparai ioiis for tii<‘ attem[>l <ui the life of Mai) as Uakori i' 

Jiraiihov : IJajkk-^ tusk \\.‘h to organi-e the altempls (v,: the 
lixesoi Kidvosi, 1 arfasr.ioi Ot'rd. As Rajk \Nork*Mi \»r) slo\v!\, I'k.i.- 
ko\ ii:h was not satisfied Avilh his w ork and wanted torj‘e»d no io 
1'hen‘rore he -eii! two T 1)I> ageiits from ^ ngo.-t.,\ .a i»h 

experiem. <' in poll I ieal iiiii.rder. 1 Asen* tin* I DD ag-;* .’t r'a 

a.nfl Jojivieli. tiny auiA eii in ]hidape^^ in Oett>l>< r. 1 ■’to. an. 

^[>ied (»n Raktisi s !e^id< riee, jniving spf eial at t«’iit.ioj) to i in fr» ! ‘a. oi 
Raktf.-i/J'hey ssaitletl toliinloul l)ow and h) lioA. inan\ people Kakei 
was giiartleti. w he! her In^ inov etl ahoul}>y' ear or on loot, and .‘•ioidai 
tiala eoieddeied nece>sar) . JovanoAieh was later ordertd i^^ llse 
lluMgarian aiilliori! ies lo h‘ave ihe eonntr) . JojkieJj reUit ii«<» to 
Relgrade at lh<' einl ui 191B. TIo'V AAtileiied Raktjsi s resi hooe 
ami did the av hole job in a very seerelive \va\. 

The Prviiidrnt : MS hat role was inieiidetl hv M ugo^ia^ r 

oL' llonn* Adairs Raiikovieh hir ihe ae!s ol lerroriMii agafTi-i ihe 
llungaria?! governineat in the exeeiitioii ol the jnilM ii m Him::, r) / 
Branlxov : lb eonsirlered these inurder^ as a preiuNj ‘ i<o 
carrying out tlie jiulsch. 1 his would liaA e been the sign lot n n h\ oig 
the present govermnent. 

The President : In Uetulier, ISMlk Avhat di<l |{anko\i< h are:! 
Djilas tell you abtuii Lb<‘ seerct agn^enient which had been cojm’. nded 
between Tito and the -Anglo-Saxons concerning the ean^jtaign ;uni 
hglit against the Soviet tdion and the peoples demoeraeh 

Branhov : Djilas said that Tito ha<l conlerred wilh Americar? 
and British representatives in B<dgrade and agreed with fhetn th a 
they Avoiildhelp in the anti-Soviet light of the Tito Governnnni L'?'•«) 
would give not onK eeomonie, but political. r,nd evrn !!;dilar\ 




aid to Titu. Djila& alisu feuid that the Americau» would be williug 
to support Tito’s Government only if Yugoslavia fought against the 
Soviet Union. Rankovich added that contacts had to be renewed 
in Hungary with tiie Anglo-American intelligence and that had 
to co-operate with them to intensify the fight for overthrowing 
the Hungarian Government, since tin" situation had become strained 
and it did not matter what methods were used. What the new 
government wouhl he like was also mentioned. Rankovich mentioned 
that Rajk would h«* Prime Minister in the new government and 
PMffy, Minister of Dehmce. Then he also said that the right-wing 
social democrats who were in the West, v\ould also participate in 
the new government. 1 renn inher that he tneiitioned Antal Ran also, 
who had had some contacts even helore the war with Rankovich. 
I know" from UDR docuiiients that Ran had been a police informer 
of long standing in Yugoslavia, and lliaL Rankovich considert^d it 
wise that Ran should also take part in this goveriiinent for he would 
be a reliable luaii for tin*. Tito goveniiuenl. 

The President : In October, 1948, what iii.-lructions did you get 
from the Yugoslav Minister oi Home Affairs Kankox ieh for making 
a provocative statement about your seeming break from the Tito 
governmenl? 

Brankov : lie told me straight out that the situation in Hun¬ 
gary was now' such that one could not work any longer with the 
old methods and they had to ix* ehangetl. The Hungarian authorities 
had become so vigilant that it had become iiiipossihle for the memhers 
of the Legation to do their work. He gave me instructions to return 
to Rudapest, to leave the Legation, to make a statement condemuing 
Tito’s policy, and to remain in Hungary as a ])olilicai refiiget?. 
I fought four years as a partisan officer during the war and am used 
to carrying out all orders if they come from Tito. When Rankovich 
saw’ that 1 was wavering, he told me that he had spoken to Tito 
personally on this matter and that Tito exj>ccted me to carry through 
this task successfully. Although 1 wavered, 1 did not have the strength 
not to carry out a command- an order which 1 received personally 
from Tito. I also rtrccived definite orders from Rankovich on what 
I had to do in Hungary when I returned and I then left for Budapest. 
The orders were the following ; first 1 had to win the confidence 
of the leadership of the Hungarian Working People’s Party. That 
was the first task. The second, if I w"on this confidence, then without 
it being noticed I should continue to keep in touch with the Huu- 
garian conspirators, primarily Rajk and Rankovich, because that 
was very important, perhaps the most esssenlial question. I and 
Mrazovich had to <liseontimie all other work and we had to w'ork 
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only on this. A-iiothor of iny duties in eoiiiitM:lion with th*-; plot was 
to get in touch with a number of other Yugoslav agents who were 
in Hungary. These were : Aiidras Szalai, the deputy chief of the 
cadres department of the Central Committee ol‘ the Hungarian 
Working People’s Party, Milan Ognjenovieh who was the organising 
secretary of the Democratic Federation of tlie South Slavs of Hun¬ 
gary, then Jozsef Hegediis, who was a member of the leadership 
of the Hungariaii-Yugoslav Society. Finally I had to acquire some 
material which w^ould in some way compromise the Hungarian Party 
and also the Yugoslav political refugees. Raiikovieh informed me 
that he would keep in touch with me by semling Dusan Sakota to 
Budapest as Counsellor of the Legatirm in one or two months’ time - 
he would be the contact between us. These w<"re the instructions. 

When 1 arrived in Bu<lapest I thought over the whole matter. 
I hesitated, for I was not willing to fulfil this instruction., because 
1 did not disapprove only of this instruction, but of other earlier 
things. By then I could no longer do anything els(‘ hut carry out 
this instruction if I wanted to remain a numiber of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, if I wantetl to remain a Yugoslav citizen and 
did not want to he placed into a position where they would outlaw' 
me. 1 was in Budapest for two weeks, I hesitated and did not carry' 
out this order. Then a letter came from Belgrade, in the diploma tit* 
hag from Raiikovieh, in which he called me lo account for not 
yet having carried out the order. Jf I did not carry this out then 
he would look upon me as a siqiporter of the Information Bureau, 
would outlaw me, and take suitable measures against my family, 
which was in Yugoslavia. When 1 received this letter 1 saw no way 
out. In the end 1 decided to carry out this order after all. I trusted 
Tito ; it was difl'icult to break with Tito and I knew that I bad no 
other way but to carry out an order of which I did not approve. After 
this I made the statement on Rankovich’s orders in which I said that 
I broke with Tito’s policy and began to fullil the orders even though 
it was against my will. 

The President : Now* describe bow' Rankovieb’s orders were 
being carried out in practice, in Hungary, for the pre}»aration of the 
Hungarian state putsch, and then how you made y'our public state¬ 
ment breaking wdtli the Tito government in f Ictober, 1948, in a 
provocative fashion. 

Brankov : At first 1 waited because. I was told not to carry 
out the orders immediately. discussed in Belgrade iliat I would 
go for a walk every Sunday in the early evening hours on the Gugger 
hiU in the vicinity of a hut. If Sakota came to Budapest it was there 
that wc should meet. Sakota did eoine. 
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Bui I fir.-l have to speak about llif conlacl Vvith Kajk. After 
in\ stuteiiienl* llie first moetin|j, I think, took place in rSo\ ciuhcr. 
\\ c niet in t«ie corridor at the Hungarian Vv orkiiig l*oopJe\s Part ^ 
(-<‘nlre. Then 1 just briefly told Ivajk wliat it ^^a.^ all about, becatiBe he 
<[id Tiot know what it was all about and N\as afraid. I assured 
hioj I would not give him away and he sliouldnot give Tiieaway either, 
i aui not Ci itain how often 1 met Kajk alier that, bul i do remeniher 
tiiat I met him again in the middle of Deeeiuber. 1 eeJled him <m the 
teleplione at the I’oreigii Ministry and <leeif!ed la me<*! in 

hi- office al liie Hungarian Working IVopies* Ebirly <icntre at 
eight oh.hiek in the evening. 1 lohl him \vjjat la.-ks ! had i>cen 
a^'-^gned ]>n Kankoxieh. After that I no t ih;ik 4»ricn. it was not 
imnn diattdy clear in those day-s whether or not Kajk was willing to 
ciirry tojl these in-'* riielions. He hesitated and t iiully told me that 
ifj hi- ojiinieoi the execution <»r the plot and the slal<‘ j>\i!seh sliould 
Im* po rpomul until a later date as ii vxas not hTrjeh. There w(‘re 
seriou." rejisim- why it liad to be pc>stponed. hie 1 - iioald inform 

Jvaitkovirh of tlii-. 

‘Afl<T tliat I ap]»roa<lied Auflras Szalai and s}rok<‘ to him. 
Ih' ininiedialely agn^nl to <‘oiitijiue working a.' iMd'ore. ami 
to he at my disposal. The position Avas difl'ereiM witli Ognj(‘novieh 
isi.oi lit‘gedu.s. I’lioy said that tin* ^tale .Scenrity Dc-partnumt 
\s:\> vatcfiing them earefulh, that ifie State S(‘(*niit \ idepartrnoiit 
\wLs siispieioiis oi them, and that ihev di<l not w.inl to v-ork Iveausc* 
il was \ery <iangerous and they wouhl le* arn -ted. 

In Kebruary, Sakota visited meal the pdaee appointed. We nuit 
fofir limes ailogetlier. At the first and so<*ond jm*eting. Bankovieh’s 
instnietions as ere that Kajk should ho urged on. fi<‘ slnntid he told 
that liii're had already })een enough preparLuioii, an»l he should 
lO'As tarn to action. Kankovioii reminded Kajk that they Imd diseussofl 
s he organising of the assassinati(*n; v. h;;! about tlnrt, Avii\ ilid 
llajk no! do anything in lliis inatter. He was dissati-1ied jjeeause 
itajk Ava-^ !ate with the organisation of the as: assjniiiioiis. 

At the last two iiieetings Sakota U>ld me that Bankovieii was 
<li -atisfied with the little Avork 1 had dom> until liOAv, heeanst^ ev<^ry- 
lliing i ha<l done was insignificant, and that he diuibferl wh<*ther 
I wtmld really earry out his instruct ions or not. jT<^ also let me know 
tlial lu‘ AvUiuld carry out the measures ] IiaA e alreadA" mentioned, 
against me and my family Avhieh remained in YugoslaA'ia. So he 
threatened me, T then decided to put an end t(» tlie whole thing. 

1 spoke Av'ith Kajk. f saw that Kajk was of the opinion that there 
was mi prospect for the suecess of the plot. He pro]»osed to post- 

pom- il. 
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'J h r 1*1 iH^idcni : AjkI wiial tlo you know about tijo murder oi 
Milos Moich? What can you say in connection with thai a]>out the 
instructions llaiikovicli and y^oiir role and Biazich\s? 

Bninkor : Mou ii was t>iic of tlie iiu‘mliers of the leaderip of 
the Dcinoeratic Union of the South Slavs f>f Hungary. Hr; also 
worked lor the UDB, an<l 1 think he was in personal contact 
with Ihinkov itdi even hefor«* the war. hen the resohnion of lht: 
Ifilormalioii Bure.au was published, Moich started to thr'eaten that he 
would ex[M>se Kaiikovieli and the UDB activities in Hungary. 

Bankovi(drs ijistruelloii was : All his ajj;(*nLs who do not carry 
out his ii?sVni<!tioii N\ho threaten lrea.>-oii and arr daiigertnis in 
some wav. should i)e htpiidaled. We s<‘nt a report to Bankovich U> 
Bel^rrade and informcil him aleml the Moich case. In answer to that, 
iiislriielions came Ivoin i\ankovi<‘h llxat M<d(di should he liquidated. 
I did iu»t a<^rce witii liii:- instruction and was aj^ainst inurdciing 
Moicli. Ski we turned to Minister MrazoviclK 

Villen Mra/.ovich hccaine ae<jiiainteil with the whole ihini; 
and read Bankovieii s ilircet instructions, he said that it had to he 
(‘arried out. I et>!ttiiiued to oppose it and inatie (►ihcr ju'oposals, 
for exanijile, that wt^ <<)uhi speak with Moich and persuade 
Iiiiii instead ot murdcriiijz him. Mraz<»vich liieii became \rry angry 
and tohJ intT : if J am alraid, be will give me bis own revolver to 
munler Moieli ; Ik; is not afraid, for Bankoviclrs in-tiuctions are 
sacred, 'fhey should b(’^ carried out. Just after that lie ^^ave his pistol 
to Blazich. Bhizicli s<;tt!<*d this ease with press attache Zi\ko Boarov, 
and as it is known, Boarov inurdiTcd Moich with •Mrazocich’s 
re\ olvcr. 

Thr Ptrsithnl : So what was the role you j>lay(‘d hercy 

Brankov : 1 knew aliout it, 1 was against it, that was all. 

Thr Prvsidrut : It was ii4»t you who gave tlic instriu'ti4>ns to 
Boarov ? 

Brankov : Ao, not I. I was against it. 

The }*rvsidcnt : W (*rc y ou pr«*S4*nt when BoaroN got the iiistruc- 
t ions? 

Brankov : I was not present. 

The Ptw^ident : \V<; shall return t4> that later, 
iflcr this thr President of the Court declared thnl the Inal would 
eonlinue on Monday at 9 a. in. 

On Monday., Seiilemher 19^ at 9 a. m., the trial conUnued. 

The President : Do the people\s judges have any (piestiou to 
laizar Brankov? None. And the jieople’s prosecutor? 

People's Prosecutor Dr. Gyitla Ahipi : I have some question . 
Arriving in TTutigarv.^ iIh* Vugoslav Alilitary Alission, ot whieli yot! 



were also a member, ^vas given a ^^arm welcome in Hungary, was 
it not? How did the individual members of the Yugoslav Military 
Mission return this warm reception? 

Braiikot' : We were received when we arrived in Hungary 
in 1945, and during the whole time we spent here, in a friendly 
fashion and were always treated as friends. I must admit that often 
it was verv unpleasant for me and 1 should even have been ashamed 
that 1 had to carry out iustruelioiis of the kind we received from 
Belgrade. These instructions wer<‘ such that wn had to w^ork against 
those who rt‘eeive<l u.^ with friends]ii[», that we had to organise spy 
rings wdth such ni<'thod> as I have indicated, and then the organisation 
of the eonspiraev. 

Thv Pvoitlf's Vrosvititor : lb iv at trial, frtuu tire material 
ofthccase.it liinis out tlial almost each and every member of the 
Yugoslav Missimi, and later of the Vugosla\ l.egation, had heen 
eominissioned by the' Yugoslav slalesinen Tito, Kauko\ieh, Kardelj 
and Djilas to organise a ^jiy netwcuk and to rlo destniclivc work. 
What do you knc»w of this? 

Bratikov : It i" a fact that at the Mission and the Legation 
the great majority were engaged in inlelligenee work. 

71ie reof>Ir\'i Prosecutor : The gn'at majority, right from the 
Iregiiining. 

Brunkov : Bui one caiiT >ay that everybody did, fi»r there 
were some who did not. Iliese only kept up regular eonnertions 
with the Hungarian Ministry of lurreign Affairs and did political 
work. Ciemik then Ja\or>ky. Smiljaiiich and Blazieh worked politi- 
<*ally as intelligeiicr*. agents ; tlieii on economic questions. Dr. Gavrilo¬ 
vich, the eomrrH'reial atlaclie, ami Iris deputy Cacinovieh, Judicli, and 
Sinaiiovich, who was the head of tlie reparations cominitlee. Then 
they worked also on military (juestions, for instance. Major Kovaes 
at the Mission, later Cfdonel Lozieh and his successor Colonal 2okalj, 
the military attache. It is also natural that the Minister knew' of all 
of these, because lu' was kept regularly informed and no important 
aetion could be taken without his knowledge. 

The People^s Prosecutor : Do you have knowledge of ea.ses in 
which persons wlio were Hungarian citizens were kidnapped and 
forcibly taken to Yugt»slavia? Here you have already named Ljubitsa 
Hribar: besides her ease, do you know of any similar cases? 

Brankov : I remember another actual case of this kind- 
This happened at the beginning of 1947, in January. Then, 
as in the case of Ljubica Hribar, Ferenc Mikulu, a Hungarian citizen, 
was illegally and forcibly taken to Yugoslavia — first arrested 



iiud detaiacd at tbe Mission. He was taken to Yugoslavia ui the 
Missioned car with a false passport. Rudolf CaCiuovicii organised 
this action. 

The People^s Prosecutor : He organised it with false docuinents. 

Brankot^ : Y'^es, with false documents. And I think Nikola 
Grek also co-operated in this. 

The People''s Prosecutor : Nikola Krek? 

Branhov : YY\s. In a week’s time Mikula was brought hack 
again to Budapest. There in Belgrade he had been forced to work 
for the UDB. 

The People's Prosecutor : Was tijere no one else? 

Branhov : Then there were eases w hen tlie agents went hack and 
forth between Yfugoslavia and Hungary, always with false passports 
made out for them either b\ the Viigf>slav' Mission or by the Legation. 
This is how, for instanee, Ilcgediis, then Sehijanieh, Dr. Ijiislovieh 
and Vidakovich travelled. Several travelled this way. 

The People's Prosecutor : You testilied before the court in 
detail that Tito, Bankovich, Kardelj and Djilas were responsible 
for espionage and wrecking activities in a score of pet>plcs’ democratic 
states, as in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and here in Hun¬ 
gary. Do you know” wLether individuals wdth Y ugoslav diplomatic, 
missions carried on similar espionage and wrecking activities else¬ 
where in addition to tin* countries already mentioned by you in 
your teslimoiiy? 

Branhov : Yes, I kiniw that they worked with such methods 
and received similar instructions as 1 here in Hungary, in \lbania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The People'*s Prosecutor : You also know that tliey did in 
(Czechoslovakia. Speak about tliis in greattrr dt'tail. 

Branhov : I know that especially in Czechoslovakia they 
worked very hard. When I once spoke with Kankovieh, he said that 
they worked much better in (Czechoslovakia than in Hungary. 

The People^s Prosecutor : hat was this ‘‘good w ork” like w liich 

Rankovicli praised in Czechoslovakia? 

Branhov : I remeiiiber for irislance, that Rankovicli mentioned 
Drndich who was the deputy military attache in Prague and at the 
same time the chief IJDB representative. Drndich, the deputy 
military attache, and Novoscl Djoko counsellor, of the I^egation, 
were both chief representatives of the UDB. Then Stilinovich, the 
Minister, who was a special agent of Rankovich^s and Kardolj’s 
worked there too, having a job similar to mine here in Hungary. Then 
Rankovich said — I remember this very well — that Drndich in 
Czechoslovakia was able to establish good eoiinectiuns with the 
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(>zechft aucl Slovaks there who had heeii in the West during the war. 
in America, Britain, Switzerland and France. He established jiarti- 
eulariy good connections with the ('.zechs and Slovaks, who had 
iought in the British Army during the war and then he ree(»mineii<led 
that I should get in touch with the Hungarians who had been in t in* 
West. With Trotskyists and similar elements. 

The J*eople^s Prosecutor : Did you actually meet DradicliV 

Brankor : Yes, 1 met Drndich once in 1917 in Belgrade. 
I asked him how he worked in Czechoslovakia. He said that 
he was most successful in Slovakia, where he could relv on llu‘ Slovak 
nationalists and Hlinka guardisis. There were many in (izechosh»vakia 
who during the war were in Yugoslavia as partisans. With them lo(». 
Drndich established similar tMuiiiectioiis. The methods \v<‘re iderstical 
with those we applied here in Hungary. 

The People^s Prosecutor : Now, as the chief n*preseritative oi 
I he UDB in Hungary, tell us precisely w liat instructions yon 
received from Tito and llankovich, on how to .sel<M t in Hungary 
those who were suitable for liririging into the organisation? 

Brajikov : First of all, one had to talk with them and suggest 
that they W'ork for the DDB If they ilid not want to, they were 
to 1)0 threatent'd with exposure. 

The People^s Prosecutor : To hlaekinail them .' 

Brankor : Y<*s. Chiefly those who were incriminated, f or 

instance, those w ho had worked for the old Horlhy police, lor Szalasi, 
who were Gesla])o agents or had co-operated with the Vmerican and 
British intelligence. We had to establish eontaet with such ehnncnl^ 
in the lirst place, as it was jiroved that they became our best, agents. 

The Public Prosecutor : They were already <‘xperiencfal. 

Brankov .'They w ere more easily kept in hand and w ere also w illing 
lo work. These were, of course, Gestapo methods. Kankuvieh <lidn’l 
even make a secret of it and often remarked that fuie <*.ould learn 
imich from the Gestapo. In niy opinion, the Anglo-Americans 
< ertaiiily ajjplicd similar methods with Tito and also w ith Kankovich. 
1 know, for instance, that during the war the partisans spoke much 
about a case wdien Bankovich and a small grouji were caught by the 
(mermans. That small group was then execruted and only Kankovich 
succeeded in getting free a few weeks later. Then . . . 

The People^s Prosecutor : Did he come to no harm? 

Brankov : Nothing happened to him. It was sai<l thcji that 
Kankovich might have been brought into the organisation by the 
(Germans, at that time. Then there was much talk during the war 
I hat in 1911, ’42 and at the beginning of ’4:5. Tito hud carried on 
negotiations with the Germans to disconliiuie the light, provided the 



<runt?rnl tiuil li«‘ set u|> a p,(»vrnjtiieni in \ iif^oslnvia. 
\i that tim»% there were matiy who wouhl not. believe this, but there 
uen‘ many who <licl l>eU<‘ve it, ainl those <li<l « ertainlv have inon* ami 
better knowJedf^e of him. In 1943. towards tlie middle ol the vear. 
however.when the Sc»viet IJnion was gaining great \ietories o\(‘r tlie 
<rerman army, "fito discontinued these negotiations, hut tliose v\ ho 
knew (d his negotiations witli the (Germans, — I already nientitmed 
that they used smdi methods— were sent out to places when* ihev 
were eertaiti to j)erish. Tlie have been eousi<lertMl as Tito’s emnnie^,. 

77ic /Vo/i/e'.s Prosecutor : That is to say, they wen* massaered. 

Uratih'or : They were sent to plaees where the light wa> hope¬ 
less. and so the) perished l>y the hundred. At that lime, there wa~ 
mmdi talk ahoiil this, hnl as 1 >^aid. not everyeme knew <»f' it. 

The /Vo/>/e\s Prosecutor : 'Piiat is to say. there were people 
who hfdieved it, and lhere> were those who did not. (h)ing hack to the 
« ase of Anton Rob. The Yugoslav lA^galjoii rendered a?'>'is1am‘e in 
the night fr<mi Huiigarv ol* Antoii Rob, the Hungarian <l(‘pijt\ to 
the Yatioiial AsseTnhly. \\ hat Hungarian stain{»s were jised t<» make 
out a lorge-d passport lor Anton lloh, and who was th(‘ p<‘rson working 
a! ill*' legation who had taken Anton Rob a<‘rt>ss the Irontier?' 

firniikov : Ro]» reeeived a forged passj>ort w liieh was made out 
Idr him hv tin? (Consular Office. l\ot only Anton Rob, hut others too 
who vv(‘re iravrdling to Yugoslavia illegally*retanved such passports. 
There was a whole eolleetion of various stamjis. 

77ie People"s Prosecutor : Of Hungarian stamps? 

Brunkor : Of Hungarian stamps. I’hey gave Hungarian vi^as 
at anv lime, without the Hungarian Miiiistrv ol’ kondgii Affaii>. 

The People"s l^rosecutor : Were tlios<‘ idrged iiitt> the ^ ngoslav 
pa>sport''? 

Brunkov : Yes. Anion Uoh went to ^ iigo^-^lavia with sueh 
a [mssporl. This was first the job of Siniljanich, liead of the Consular 
IMfiee. and later it was the jol) of Blazieh. 

77/e People\s Prosecutor : Tell us exaellv : wiial ilireel role 
did Rankovieli |)Jav in the killing of the Hungarian eiliztm Milos 
Moieli? 

Brankoi': Moieli was killed upon Haiikov ic'lf s repealed iii'*lnie- 
liou'ii in writing. 

77i<' People^s Prosecutor : Did ) on see it ? 

Brunkov : Yes. 1 did. 

71ie People's Prosecutor : And you also read it ? 

Brunkov : Yes, 1 did. 

/7/e People's Prosecutor: That ended instriK'lioii? 
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Brunkor : Yes, as iiistruetious ol tliat kind were read by 
Viiinpter Mrazovich, by myself and the secretaries of the Legation. 

The People^s Prosernlor : ! hav<r no more questions. 

The President : lias Lazar l5rankovV Counsellor for Defence an)' 
queslions? f None.) Laszid llajk's Counsellor for Defence any? 

(None.) Gybrgy IVillfy's Counsellor for Defence any? (None.) 
Return to your seat, Lazar Rrankov! (Brankor returns to his place.} 

The President : LaszLd Hajk. <roiTie lo the inierophone, 1 have* 
an additional c|iieslitm to ask of you. (Ldszlo Rajk comes forward to 
the judge's platform.) You told us in I lie ctmrse of your stateinenl 
that in the Fi(Mjeh inlerninent camps nou were doing Trotskyist 
work. IVII us the names of those Hungarians besides \'ou who were 
in those internuient camps in France. 

Hajk : In this connection. 1 have already ineiiti(»ned some names 
in iny statemcjit. Aj)arl 1‘roni repeating those 1 could not v<‘ry well 
mention any' more. On the one hand. 1 have met innumerable petqih' 
since then and the names are blotted out from my ineniorv, on the 
<uher hand, many of the Hungarians were using aliases during the 
war in Spain. 1 myself did not operate in Spain under the name of 
Hajk, but und(T that of Firtos. The nanu's which 1 kept in my 
memory were : Samlor Cseresnyes, Frigy es Major, Imre Gayer, and 
the ones 1 think 1 haved not mentioned so far and who belong here 
were Rath, Kalcsics, Kovao. In this eonne(;tion 1 cannot very 
well mention any' more (d‘ the Huugcirians. 

1 menlioned also that we, the Hungarian Trotsky ist group, even 
though tlie gr<»up itself was under iny leadevrship, were in close and 
organic eo-op<‘ration willi the Yugoslav Trolskvist group which 
was the most numerous in the camp and actually formed the general 
stall of the whole 'lYolskyist work. Here t(»o 1 mentioned a few' 
names and 1 cannot mention any additional names here either. 
Partly I cannot because as foreign names they have hccoiue 
hazy in my memory and partly 1 cannot tell what positions 
in Yugoslavia’s various key posts the peojde w'hose names 1 do 
reinemher fill, in this way^ 1 cannot with full responsibility^ and 
without mistakes enuiiierale cverylu»dy. Partly' because we in 
Spain and especially later in the French internment camp w'ert^ 
ill very'^ poor physical <;ondition, many had grown moustaches and 
beards. I reinemher that when, for instance, Milich, accompanied 
by^ Bratikov, visited me at niy’^ home in the autumn of 1947 about 
the reception of Tito’s government delegation, and introduced 
himself and began to speak with me in Spanish, I could hardly 
recogni-e in his general’s uniform, w'ell-grooined, the same Milich 
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with ulioiii 1 had h*^eii iii liir iii(rrniii«*iit ramp. Thr otiii’i* rrasoii \vh\ 
I rmiltl not iiaiiio rveryliocly here witli riill rrs|K>iisil>ilily and witlionl 
mistakes evorylMidy, saying w ho is where tiulay, is hec anse they 
too oltcn used aliases. It happeii(‘d that nanies hehiiid which I tlioiight 
to recognise former fighters in Spain, turned out nol to Indong 
them at all, and \ice versa with those of whom 1 did not think at 
all that they^ had Jjeen in Spain, it turned out tliat they had Ijecii in 
Spain. This is all I can say in conneelion with tills (piestioii. 

The President : Take \ our seat./ l.dszld R<tjk returns to his place.) 
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f ', .vii tn iti <i li <#/ iP i\ 'f'ihot' Siiinifi 


‘ lln' t*n‘yiih^!sf : Itrin^ iij i>r.. 1 ll»<fr Szuijnj. Dr. I’ibor Szonyi, 
cninr torv% anl! f Dr. I'ihnr Sz/tnvi Iff thr jflutfonn) Did you 

imdtTsiand tfic r* 

Szoirvi : 1 did. 

I'in* PrcsitJ^ ni : I ^o •. ^»u jilt j'd \ 

Szanvl : 1 <-o |«I<'a(l . 

'riie J*n'sidi !it : \ ua <utiitiii ^t‘d by lli<‘ Anu'ricaji s\}\ 

M'rvir<’ in SwiI zc.i lanfl. IVll li in u lirn and imdor uhal 

cimnnslaiH.M^s \ <u! u(‘r»‘ i»na?pht in?o I !u* <u*gani-^alion? 

Szonyi : I <'ar.u‘ lnt\.‘ rou^iv l \\iili ti;o \m<‘ric’an s«^rvi(*t‘ 

ill Svsitzcrlatio iii tli<* ipituvun of DIM. Duriin;; the Avar, iVom llir 
end ol’ I9dn, i rv'idtMi m h%N il/nlaud a- a jMdilical rniigrc. During 
the war, [j^dilival vaiign.-- iniru ahfio-t ev<‘ry T,mitral and Ka^t 
European stato, among lliout Icli-wtng 4<inumini>^t groups, wen* 
slaying in gn at nuuduus in S\n il/tulaini. Aniong the left-Aviiig 
[lolitiealeuiigresthe tnudiigoio e organ- ol (yr<‘at Britain, and espeeially 
of thellnilod States of A rum iea, were doing verA at‘live Nvorivsasfarback 
as the (irst )ejirof the war. During t!it^ war, the Vnicriean military 
strategie intidligenee, the so-ealltMl < Mi iee of Slrategie Serviecs, had 
its European <*eiitre in Switzerland, its head was Allan Dulles, as 
representative in Enro]>e. Oirielaily, Allan Dulles was assigned t<» 
the American l egation in Bt rii**. Actually, he was the European 
head of tiie OSS. in llie .-cimiirr of 1944, lowartls the end of the 
war, in its last year, it Inui he<onie ohAious that a part of the East 
Eliiropean am! (antral ldiro]>ean eouritries would he liberated by 
the Sovit-l troop',. At that lime, the American inlelligeiice servicig 
under the leafhushi]) of Allan Dulles, liegan to coneenlratc on the 
task of bringing int<» its organisation spies I nun the political emigres 
there, esjuudally from tUv. left-wing coniniumst groups. The purpose of 
this Avas to inhilraU* tii(*s<‘ people into the territories liberatedDiy 
the Soviet troops, to carry out undcrgnuiml ai‘,tiAdty against the 
Comnniijist Parties thcie. It was in the course of this activity that 
1 came int«) rout act witli tlie Amoricfui spy organisation. 1’he chief 
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Jielpiiialc and clososL coJlai>orator <>{ Vllaii ilulU*-. in hi^ work ot 
orgaiiis^ing spies IVoin among fhr pulit/eal einign's \\as Noel H. 
FieltK vvlio >\as olliriallY ih** hea^l oi ao Aim rM -.ui rrliet ta*ganisation 
in Switzerlaucl, ol the Unitarian reiiei <»rg'nu-alit»n eall(‘d the 
Unitarian Ser\j<*<^ UominiUee. hi r<‘i«rrty, ito was a dinct: collahorator 
of Dulles in the spy organisatiMfi. ||i-; (luis, a." head of the 
relief organisation, was (o extend liinui- i ii yel(» and assistaiiee to 
the politieal emigre^, and ihrongii ihi^ lo e^iahii^h eonneetion^ 
ami friendship with them ami do organisalton svtfrk iAr I tie .\ni<‘r!ean 
spy ring. Uiirtlier lndp(*r.s ami direi t <‘oda}»ora*ors of Aiian Dulles 
in this work we*re tin* ^ ugfisiav spitv-. in fa' l. l^onipar, wlio 

was then in /iirieh, oflieiaiK as the liean of Jin ^ ugoslav emigre 
gn.mp, was, h<)W<‘vef\ m reality even tfiea an Ainerieaff >pv and 
direel. <*ollal)orat.f>r of Duiies. 

haler Misalamipar iH‘<*aitie. UofiMil Gen<': ;:l inZiihch, a diplomat 
liy prol’ession. An assistant •)!’Iwa> tin* ^ ngosfjv >pv Latinovicli, 
who worked lirst in Swilzerland, in (Geneva-and later Ueeanie (lonsul 
(reneral in Frarn'e, in Alarsi ilh s. Am»th<‘r a.-dslant of Dulles was 
a Yugoslav spy called (-<»uhno. 

.1 was the, leader o» a Huiigiirian. [lotilical emigre group which 
was formed at the end of 1012 oral the hegiiining of J94!), nnd(?r the 
name of the, Swiss (iroup ol the Hungarian liidepemlenee Front. 
This group consisle<l of >fmh'nJ^. inU'lleeUia!s„ and poUlically 
vaeillating elejiients whom i e<iuea1<'d in I0i I jn a ehaiivinislir 
and pro-Amenean spirit under Misa hoinjKu*,. iuiluiMue, as a result 
of his organising aeti\ ities. Misa honipar di<i ihi> work parfly tlirough 
his direct coiilact wilh me, anti parllv ihr.sugh another meruher 
of the group, Ferenc Vagi, wlio was on to} heimlf in <hn ct (wmtact 
with la)inpar and under Misa Lonipar's pohliral iidhienee. In this 
iiiHueiice the tlicory of ilrow der, then hooter f)I the (himiMunist Fart\ 
of the li.S. A., piaA'od a great part. eopit*-' of hrovvderhs 

hooks ill Fri'iieh and (h'rman were di-ilrilmled in meal numher hy 
Loirqiar and kield both in Switzerland and in I ranee, on Ixdialf 
of the American secri^t service. My group t:ain<‘ to Die (Conclusion 
that after the war w(* had to tiik(‘ ;i pn-iliou in Hungarv within 
the Communist Party, and in geiier.iL ^ve would ha\ <• to represent 
such a politieal line as would make Hungary range Jierstdf on 
tlie side of tlie Unilcd Stales. l.oai}»ar propt^sed to me in Sept<‘mh<u' 
1944, that 1 should enter into dir(‘et eonl«'H'l wilh DSS leader Allan 
Dulles. liOinpar and Field were active in this sense not only with 
the lluiigarian political f*niign* grou;*. but with other political 
emigre groups, too. So I deliT-ittdv kiU;'. tha? tla y ‘lad e.'taldivluMi 
a similar v:ontaet with tln^ C/ei !iO'hi\ak giMUp. uytiddv wilh Pav lik, 



who lived there th<'.n, and further with a (rermaii Trotskyist group 
wliose leader was Politzer, and with other countries, notably with 
the Polish political emigre groups. I worked out a memorandum 
with Ferenc Vagi about the political conception of the members of 
my group and iny^^elf, especially for the post-war period, and I 
explained that we were willing and ctiiisidercd it necessary to col¬ 
laborate with American Intelligence after the war. I sent this memo¬ 
randum through J.-.oni]nir to Dulles and then, at the end of September 
1944, my first personal meeting with Allan Dulles took place in 
Berne. I met Dulles regularly until iny return home in January, 1945. 
jVIv' formal enrollment into the American spy organisation took place at 
the end of ]\ o vein her 1944, in Berne. At this meet ing Dulles explained 
to me at length his political conception I'or the period after the 
war and told me that I lie Cornniunist Parties would obviously 
become government parties in a whole seri(*s of Eastern European 
countries which would he liberaletl by Soviet troops. So support 
for an American orientation and the American collaboration policy 
should be carried on first of all within the Eominunist Party. He 
asked me about my chances of iiililtraling into the Communist 
Party in Hungary. \\ hen I had given him ade(|uate information about 
that, he set me certain tasks. At this meeting at the end of November 
1944, despite there being no difference of ojiiniort between us in 
the question of the common activities and though I entirely identified 
myself with the point of v iew he, explained to me, Dulles showed 
me, as a means of terrorising me, the receipt 1 had signed on a 
previous occasion for Noel H. Field, the leader of the relief orga¬ 
nisation I mentioned before, for a subsidy' 1 bad received. I saw^ 
this receipt in Dulh?s’ hand in November, 1944. liater I met Dulles 
more than once. I agreed with him that after our return home 
we would remain in contact with each other, and I would use in this 
eontact the cover-name ‘‘Peter” and he the eover-iiame “Wagner”. 

TJie President : You have already spoken about Misa Lompar. 
■Now, summarising the whole, what was his role? 

Szdnvi : Misa Lompar, as 1 said, lived at that time in Switzer¬ 
land, officially' as the leader of the Yugoslav political cmigr6 group. 
I found out even at that time through rny talk with Lompar, and 
also from Ferenc Vagi— who, as 1 said, was in direct contact with 
Lompar, on my instructions — that a secret contact was established 
in 1944 between the Yugoslav prime minister Tito and Allan 
Dulles, at that time liead of the Europi*aii centre of the American 
intelliginicc service. Disciissjoiis were going on between official 
American circles and Tito to work oUt their common work and 
common tactics, with the aim that Tito, as the central personality', 
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should organise and direel destructive, sul)vcrsive work against 
the Soviet Union and the Communist Parties in the Balkans. 

The Prcsidejit : Tell us something about those ’who belonged 
to the group which you then organised on the instructions of the 
American iiitelligeiiee service. 

Szonyi : As I have alread> said, the inenilier^ of the grou|> 
were students and intellectuaU who were. I'roni the beginning politi¬ 
cally vacillating and inex]>ericiiccd and, under my inllueiice, they 
adopted a pro-Amcrii‘an, <diauvinist outlook. The names of the 
members of my grcuip were : Ferenc Vagi, .Andra> Kalman, Gyorgy 
Demeter, (^yula Kuti, Janos Dobd, Ivan Foldi, Mrs. Cyiirgy Derncter, 
Gyorgy Hodos, J^eler Balaban and Gyorgy Soudo. 

Tfw Prvsidvnt : When, bow, and with what assigiiriKUits wa^ 
this group sent to lliingary? 

Szonyi : Dulles gave orders at the end of Nove.iiibcr 1944, Jo 
prej)are, together w ith my group, to reliirn home, and that lie himself 
would organise the transference' of the group to Hungary, ifowever, 
only’ part of the group started on this journey. 

The President : How many? 

Szonyi : There were six jitcbidiug my.self ; hereuc Vagi, Gvorgy' 
Demeler, Gyula Kuti, Andriis Kalman and .laiios Dobd. On my 
instructions we left tlh‘ rest t>f the meml>ers behind. I entrusted 
Ivan Foldi with the coiitinvation of the w ork. His task w^as, <»n 
the one hand, until he came home to Hungary, to continue there his 
destructive work, under my instnietions, against the Hungarian 
Government, on iJic oilier liand I entrusted him with the handing on 
of secret intelligenee material to Fiej<l, and througli Field to Allan 
Dulles. x4sl im'utioiUMl, Dulles gave me definile instructions concerning 
our return home at the einl of ?Sc»veniJ>f^r. He said Iliat this journey 
would be organised by Mihajlo Lompar ; and the fniancial side of the 
journey, the reimbursement of tJie. expenses, would be dealt with 
by Noel 11. Field, on his instriictioiis. Immediately after my dis¬ 
cussion with Dulles 1 Lurned to Mihajlo Lom[)ar who supplied us 
— the group of six — w ith f<»rg<^d [lapers for the journey. These 
documents showerd us to he Yugoslav off icers going to Yugoslavia as 
a Yugoslav ofliccrs’ delegation. In a<lditioii Misa l.oiiipar gave us a 
confidential letter to th<*. home affairs authorities in Belgrade which 
said that we were travelling to Hungary- as agents of the American 
secret service and asked them to assist us in our journey from Belgrade 
onwards. On Dulles'’ instructions Field hud previously* authorised 
4,000 Swiss francs for tlie travelling expenses of the group and he 
organised tlie illegal crossing of the Sw'iss-French frontier. On 



Ijompirr s insfruciion.*' wr l.o ;\larsoille.s with the certilic‘attvs 

and forged [uipers rcei'ived. from Misa liompar and there reported 
to the \iigosiav Consul Gem^ral l..almt)\ ieh who was already informed 
of our arrival and of the aim and eharaeter of our journey. Latinovich 
hel[)ed us to (‘onlinuo our journey by giving us some further forged 
docuinouts. He ga\e a letter to the Yugoslav Military Mission 
in Bari and put ns in toui h ^ ilh ihe American military intelligeiiee 
organisations in Marseilles which were called On his initiative 
the American miJifar\ authorities ]>nl a special plane at our dis)>osai 
for us to continue cur jcuriuw with which Wi? llew^ from Marseilles 
l(» Naples and from Naples directly 1o Btdgrade. In Belgrade we 
reported to the loom- ahairs auliiorities, to Major KovaCevich 
to wlioivi ! ga\ c .MiSa Lojn‘»rir%. letter, on the of which Kova¬ 

Cevich }»iit me in toiirh with Nikolaj KaUifaticlu a major in the 
OZNA . who ii>cn urganied oar journty to Hungary. 

Me pul a sp<M‘iid car, a!i OZN A car. at our riisposai. He gave* 
us an <>ZN A office.*! to aermupany us, w !io look us by car through 
N(»\isad and Sui)otiea l<i S.;eged. When we arrived in Szeged, carrying 
out the instruclimis i had from Nikolaj Kalafatieh, I ordered 
the memhers of my group lo destroy the forged Y'ugoslav papers, 
w'hicli they did. 

77n? Prcsldvjil : VcetudiiiL’; to voiir statement then, there wus 
eh^arly reeogni-alvle (*o-<:p<'ralioii bctwtMui the Yugoslav and the 
Amcriean intelligence se!\ie<^s in getting the spy ring into Hungarian 
territory. 

Szony i : \ cs, there was the closest c.o-operalion. But this 
co-o])eralion cvl*mlcd cn en la) the organisation of intelligence 
channels. For, as 1 said, at our last meeting in Deeeniber 1944, in 
Berne, Allan I.)4jli<*s, head of the OSS., told me tin? intelligence 
channels ihrtuigh which 1 c*ould keep in touch w ith Jdm. Thus, in the 
lirst place, lit; named Misa Lompar who would tlieu inform me about 
tliese ♦diaiimds inon; iully xind in detail. Thtni during my stay in 
Marseilles Lalinovirh and I dccidetl that I would talk this over 
in even greater ticlail in Belgrade w itli llit; organisations of the 
OZNA. Tills actually hap]>cncd during our conlideiitial conference 
with Kalafatieh in Belgiiolc. Kalafatieh said that I should transmit 
the material intended for the American secret service to Colonel 
Obrad Ciciiiil in Budaj»cst, who was then head of the Yugoslav 
Milil.arv Mission and a meniher oJ* the Allied Control Commission, 
who would traiisijut this material to him, Kalafatieh, in Belgrade 
and he wouhl smid it to Latinovicli hy the official courier through the 
organisations of ttu: OZN A, and Catinovich would get it to Tompar 
and directIv to Mian Oiilie . 



Thi' Presifletil : Whal were Hir icji-ii nr;:j; Jii.it> 

^\ay^ in whirh yon shouU j/ri ii» vi io < y< r iio* /lala lo Ix' 

on Hungarian 1<"rrilor\ ? 

SsfiMvi : When in 1941, at the rnJ ot .\o\t*,!nher ami fhcii in 
December, I had my last two talks with Aiiaii l)nlies, the head of the 
OSS in Berne, llien he first of all ^ave me deiiniU* iii tnjeti<»ns on 
the tasks which would await us on oor icUirn to lluntiary and 
afterwards. At the same time h(‘ told me fhe i-iianne]- for I'oiwar<iirig 
intelligence. One of the channels of which 1 liaM* alrea<iy spoken avh-' 
the Yugoslav secret inteliigeuce Irougli Nikohij Kal.ifalich, OZISA 
major. In addition, there was the second cliaiinel made availahle to 
me hy Allan l.)ulles ; this was through r^oe] II. lichl. As a tliird 
channel, to he used onlv in onl-ol‘-lhe-ordinary i-axvs, Dulles sug¬ 
gested that uiuhn- the alias ''J'eter ‘ I could Iiac/Sinii material lor 
‘“Wagner"’ in office !\o, 2. of tlic American I •‘gaiion in Bt*rne. 
IJicse three ehannels were at my ilis^m-al. 

The Preslihiil : A«nong the of) icial ^ ugoslax agent- o(»era! 
in Hungary, wlio helped y(>u to keep iit» thi-' <*onm‘etion? 

Szihiyi : la Hungary I was helped ]>y ('oloael Ohrad (acmil, 
the head of the Yugoslav Military .Mission and a mend)er of the 
Allied (’ontrol (Commission willi whom An<lra> Kahiian. a nn*nil)ej’ 
of my group, was in direet <‘.ont*ict here in Biid.sp<‘si. 

The President : Alter this let ii< dtsensrv wliai act-, of espionage 
and other destructive w<»rk were doiu? again t the Hungarian state 
order by the group organised and led }i\ you, aftev its arrival in 
Hungary, and then also tell us how you transnulted tlnr asstniibled 
espionage data to the Ameriean iutclligence service-. 

Szdnyi : After v>c had got home we carried out. together the 
assignments 1 got at my two last inectings i^i jicrne from Allan 
Dulles, the Eiiro|)ean head of the OSS. h'tisl oT all, ot' course, 
wc concealed the fact that we had couiieciioiis ''itii the Ajc.t^rican 
secret organisations and thus I was able through deceit iti gel into 
a very^ significant job right at the hegiuning - a position in the 
Hungarian (Clommiiiiist Party. T then used this position to |>]:.u:e tlie 
rest of the members of my grou]), through niy rc< ominendations. 
partly in the Pa^ty^ partly in other state or ecoiionuc posts.in irilluen- 
tial, important positions. Thus, I placed lAnenc Vagi fir.^t in the 
press, then later in the press department of the Prime Aliiiister’s 
office. I got an important position for Andras Kalman in the Ministry 
of People’s Welfare. I placed Gy orgy Dent eter first in the Kovacs ma¬ 
chine factory, later as the manager of the Danu via w oi ks. and still later 
in the Institute of War Technology'. Later, 1 also placed tliose other 
members of my’- group who came hack s<‘jKn\it<‘ly from ns. Unis, 
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T put INrter Balahaiv iiilo an inipintanl poslitioii at the Radio and 
later, when he arrived in llunj^ary, Ivan h'oldi in a key position 
at the Uuiigarian-Soviet Oil ('oinpaii\. In BMn and 1946 the members 
of my group held regular meetings every two months. These took 
place either in my Hat or in the flat of Andras Kfdinan and Gyorgy 
Demeler. I then gave the members of my group instructions for 
their activities. I gave them the order to try to do seemingly produc¬ 
tive, good work in their jobs, whieli they held on my recommen¬ 
dation in the way I have already explained, and in this manner 
get on and acquire really influential jobs. They should try to foster 
good, friendly relationships with their colleagues and through this 
win collaborators in the lirst place for the ]>ro-American ]>oliey, and 
for intelligence w ork. I also got them to comliiet propaganda against 
the policy of the Party leadership among llitir colleagues in their 
place of work. The members of my groij|> carried out these tasks. 

When Ivan Foldi, at the end of 1915, came t(» Budapest for 
a few' days from Geneva to report on his work lliere, on my instruc¬ 
tions and in my presence Ferenc Vagi and Ivan Fiddi agreed that 
Ferenc Vagi should regularly supply seerof infiumatioii of a political 
and economic nature through Ivan FcdiU to \oei H. Field, and 
through him to Dulles. Vagi supplied this material t<> Foldi through 
(Colonel Ohrad Ciemil regularly tluring the year J946, Material was 
sent about the plans to stop the inflation, about other economie 
measures, about the strcngtJi of the Communist Party, that is, 
generally speaking, political and cconomi(r information of a confi¬ 
dential nature which was in our possession. In addition,! sent news 
material direct to Foldi, and tlirough Foldi to Field, through u 
special courier as well as via the cdiief route. Ivan Foldi himself 
in his capacity as a courier took this sort of material at the end of 
1945, and then in May 1946, when he was in Budapest. 

When Ivan Foldi came to Buda|)est from Geneva for a few' 
days in May 1946, he brought me a sealed letter from Field in which 
the naiiies of tliree Airierican spies were mentioned, Bela Szasz, 
Gyorgy Adam and Ivan Mate, who were already organised agents 
of the American intelligence service and he tydd me about that. 
Later on, knowing that 13ela Szasz and Gyorgy Adam were American 
spies, I ])laced them in important jobs, in the case of B(da Szasz on 
the Sfiecific iiistruetions of Laszlo Bajk. 

When Ivan Foldi returned to Switzerland in 1946 I instructed 
him to prepare the return of tlie members of the group still remaining 
there, and also his own return to Hungary, and at the same time to 
discuss with Noel H. Field how we should maintain contact after- 
w'ards. Foldi was again in Budapest for a few' days in the autumn 





ol 1946 and he told me lliea that iie had pabbcd on my jucssugc 
to Field, who sent me the answer that the contact would soon be re¬ 
established. This did in lact happen through nry receiving instruc¬ 
tions b\^ a special courier from Wagner, tliat is from Allan Dulles, 
to get in touch with Laszld Hajk. 

The President : When and in what way did voii make this 
contact? 

Szdnyi : 1 contacted llajk at llic end ol November 194(>. But 
before that I should say that in niy discussions with Dulles in Novem¬ 
ber 1944, in Berne, Dnllcs questioned rric in detail al>out what pos¬ 
sibilities 1 had for in fi lira ling into the Jlungarian Communist Parly. 
During this diseussion Dulles asked if I knew Firtos-Bajk. I told 
him that 1 did not know liim personally imt knew who he was. 
He then told me tluil he ha<l met Firtos-Uajk in France at the time 
of the Spanish Civil War. He <iid not know what was happening 
to Rajk then, but it was ])ossible that in my later work I might 
have to work-wilh him. 

In 194(> that special camricr who brought me the jmissage by 
word of mouth that '■"Peter should get in toiieli with Wagner’^ 
acquaintance from Fraiiee'’, that is with Hajk, was Laszld Bartdk, 
a former diplomat witli the rank of counsellor in the Tlungariaii 
iMiiiistry of Foreign Affairs. A few days after 1 received this message 
I called iqion Hajk. I told him that 1 slioiild like to talk with him 
<m important matters and asked him to visit me. Hajk visited me 
the same day in uiy private oflice at the offices of the Organi¬ 
sation Department of the Parly^ Centre. 1 gave him this message 
that I was Peter and 1 was establishing contael with him on 
Wagner’s behalf. Hajk re]dicd that he already knew about me, he 
had already been informed about that. From this fact 1 then saw 
that Hajk must previously have been in contact with the secret 
American espionage organs, for he had already been informed of mv' 
cover-name and about the fact that T would re]K>rt to liim under 
this name. 

This first talk of ours was only a short one. After this I soon 
met Rajk again and from this time until May 1949, m\' arrest, 
T was in regular contact with Hajk, he directed my wTccking acti¬ 
vities, I got instructions from him and it was also he who later 
informed me confidentially'^ about the armed revolt, the plot. 

As for my^sclf, I carried out the tasks given by Rajk according 
to his instructions. This consisted first in the fact that from November 
1947, in my capacity' as the leader of the cadres department, I placed 
in every field, in important jobs in the Party' and ceonomic and 



lilc, wuald I iTil il [io&hible lu win uv<M* 

and to urc and av ho vouhi b<‘ n:‘liabie lor the plot. 

Tlw f^resi(h>nt : Vv e -hall later turn to the <letails of the cadres 

Sziftivl : 'i'iie of i!i\ role in the [^reparation of the plot 

was to >eh ei people for i !i<‘ «lillVreni liehls and place them in 
iiilliiential joi>s. 

llajk also a-signod t o me I hi* deiinile Va-k of [jreparing. for lh<‘ 
linie aflt r the coiis[»iracy, al ter tlio armed put sell had been brouglit 
olh a parly conierenee, wiiieh . . . 

77ie Prrsiihnt : \N In n did \ou receive i he'e instrnctionsy 

Szoiiyi : Ihijk dr.-L ^ave me. this job at liie eiul o! April 

L!)4b. ami then at iho be^iinniri^ of May, on liie occasion oi’ our 
last meetin*; Ik Iom* niy arre>t. 7 his meeting look place in the Party 
rest, hotm*. _An e:\aei date wa- not nienliouet* even then, but Kajk 
saifi that apart from li»c uncertainty about the date 1. should begin 

bv picking out p(*r-<>n- reliabl*' I'rom onr point of view, who 

could lake piiri as delegates in a [>arly emifercncc the duty <*i’ 
w hicli wiaiid 1)0 ll;e subsecpiiail iegalisalio!» of the putsch. 

77n' J^n'y-iiL at : \ '^mh-cquent legalisation? 

>';.o;,iy/ : A es. 

llic Pw:<i<l< lit : l>id be give these iastruel iotes eoucerning the 
conference for after lh<’. putsch? 

Sz<7nyi : ACs. 

77ic Preslilvul : Do sou know anything ainml acts of terrorism 
planned against the lluugartan (hiAeriiineiiL and especially against 
smile inemhcrs u'l tin' llujiiiariasi Government? V^'ho were the 
memhers ol' the !tu?iganan </overiinnmt that were tlirealened? 
Did you have anxlhing to di> with llie [daiining of acts of 
terrorism ? 

Szfinvl : I did kmr.v something about the planning of these 
acts of t<vrrori:oo. In May 1949, aJumt two weeks befon? [my arrest, 
during liu* conver utioi! at tlie J^arty rest liome whieb I iiientioned 
before, Kajk gave me exhauslive inroriiialion about the detailed, 
]»raclieal [>lan lor tlie putsch, lie told me among oilier things — 
and this he settled with Yugoslav Minister of Home Affairs 
Kaiikovi<‘h - that the pliysical destruction of leading Hungarian 
.-tatt‘smen, narnelv of Ministers Kakosi, Farkas and Gerd, was 
jdauiied. 

TJiv Pn : vV hal tlid ymi say about these terrorist acts? 

Szoti\i : With regard to the acts of terrorism . and befon*. 

when 1 hr-l harnt from KajkV inibrtnatioii of th<^ armed idiaraeler 



the corispifa<'\ — I did not agree plaj»- ajid I rven Inld 

tluK to Rajk. I told him 1 ronfsidercd it ufong .sm*! ooti'? ildv-. Kajk. 
however, alLeinpted to iidliieuee me, aod in ol the Jar! that 

1 held to my opinion and o]>|)osed ihi.-; j)!ao, I didi i av.* i he crjuragr* 

to expc»se it lo the Jluiiaarian aulhorilie . 

The President : Yon e.onlinurd to -rj \a- lie' {»];ne in htel? 

Szdiiyi : I coiitimie<l to rarry omI If'ijkV rm lioilr. in con¬ 
nection with the plan. 

Tha President : "\Viio was t]i<' Ton ign insnirf'r ot’ liu' jdan lor 
armed irisiirreelion ? 

Szdn\i : From my euriversatioirs with Hajk I knov^ I fiat Kajk 
from the very begiiniiiig lia<l maintained! <'h^'e. CMtmei lions witlt 
leading Yugoslav politicians, with rito and Ikinkovicli wilfi 
regard to the lay-out of the jdan of I lie c on-: joraes, eom^f'niing 
the general plan as well as its details — and ihrl lie iiad rcfadved 
instructions from them (;oiu‘crning tlie plan^. 

Kajk also told me that nilh regard to the d:il<' ihe\ would 
proeecd according to the instrin lions and viewpoints of the \oieri('an 
secret servi<;e and Raiikovich. lie exjdaineil to me that the timing 
depended to a decisive exlenl on the intmmational situation, and 
when the international situation seemed favourtshh' llic plan would 
actually he carried out. 

The President: In y’our view, the intc^rests ol what powers 
were served hy this whole plan for armed insurn'clion against the 
ilungarjan regime, against the Hungarian state? 

Szdnyi : This ]>lot aimed at ihe overthrow' of the Hungarian 
people’s democracy served, of course, tht; ijileresls o{ those who 
had worked it out, who were the brains ixdnnd it. 'fliat is : it was 
part of the common American-Yugoslav plans, 'flu' c'oiispiracy, 
the putsch, were part of the plan wdiich 1 Imvc alreadv mentioned, 
which I first heard about from Kajk in the summer of 10115, and 
in detail at the beginning of 1040 : the plan of the Kalkan federatioii. 

T'he President : W hat else can you Icdi us of* the eomiections 
between Laszlo Kajk and Yugoslav government c ircles? 

Szonyi : I knew of Laszld KaikY eonneeiions with ^ ugoslav 
government circles from what I was (old l>y him in the course* 
of our activities connected with the conspiracy. 

From all this I saw that in the prc'paration and drawing up ol 
the plans for the whole armed putscli and in the discussion of the* 
detailed execution of the plans there was the closest connec¬ 
tion between Rajk and the leading Yugoslav politicians. It was 
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rhararieri.'iitif <>1 La^zl<) Kajk :? rojiiHH-l\\ilh Jfiifluif; Yugoslav 
politicians that duriii" our ronfercric<* in Jiih 191(i in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs ^\’hich took place directly after the publica¬ 
tion of the resolution of the Infonnation llureau, Hajk told 
me that the Avliole series of facts which had become ]iuhlic in 
connection with the resolution of the Information Bureau did not 
surprise him, for Minister of Home Affairs Kankovich Jiad told him 
some time ago of the ])rovoeative methods eni]>li>yed hy the Yugoslav 
home authorities, led hy Bankovieh, against the olfirial <ijplomatie 
representatives of llie Soviet Union and the peoples' democracies. 

The President : What internal furees did you count on which 
in your view would have supported an armed attack against the 
Government ? 

Szdnyi : As far as internal forcer, are concerned, in the course 
of our conferences Bajk mentioned 1o me (/vdrgy Palffy, on whose 
support he counted. He e<iiinted on tlie support of a part td’ the armv 
through him, as well. 

The President : And liieny 

Szdnyi : Then he mentioned that counted on the sup])ort 
of the police. He said, in reply to my c|ucstions, that as Minister of 
Home Affairs he was trying to extend and ensurt? his own personal 
influence ovt^r the police and other home authorities. The names he 
mentioned on whom he could rely wer<‘ first of all Endre Szehenyi, who 
was Undcr-Seeretary of State in the Ministry of Home Affairs: Gyiila 
Oszko, who was th<j head of llie personnel department of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, ami Sandor (^seresnyes. In additioii Kajk had 
already placed in leading positions, partly with my co-operation as 
head of the cadres department, partly in his own ofl’icial capacity, 
liis own reliable men, his old eoin|>anions in espionage. So, for instance, 
he brought into the Ministry of Home Affairs Laszio Marsehall as the 
head of the education department. Then he brought in Laszio 
Matyas, and he placed in the police Janos Beck, Kfdcsics, Kovacs 
and Karoly Rath, who had all been old companions of Rajk’s in his 
destructive work. 

The President : On what additional forces did you count? 

Szdnyi : Kajk told me in 1947 — towards the end of the sum¬ 
mer of 1947 or in the early autumn — that he had decided to dissolve, 
and did dissolve, the Party organisations inside the police force, to 
make sure of his influence inside the police, with the purpose of thus 
preventing aU control or interference which might reduce his personal 
influence in that field. The other forces, internal forces, on whom 
we counted in cunncclion with the conspiracy were those persons 
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having importaut Party, state, aciiiiinistralive t>r rronouiir funrtions 
whom I as the head of the eadres department had placed according 
to the plan I spoke of earlier. In addition, \\v counted in general 
on the support of the Hungarian reaetionaries and chauvinist circles. 
On Rajk’s instructions we tried in a jdanned way during the past two 
years to build up his ]»cr.sonal irdluence in tln^sc iirclcs. So. for 
instance, among the students of the ISfiKOSz we jmpiilarised Rajk 
as the leader of the Hungarian national forces, and we counted on tln^ 
support of these elements also. 

The President : Did you receive any instructions from al>road 
concerning the internal forces which were to be used? 

Szdnyi : Yes. W hen we discus.sed these internal forces and the 
support promised by the ^ ugosbn .s, Kajk told me that in general 
we must seek the support of the jiii<ldle strata in juirtieular, !>> 
which, in the villages, the kulaks were to h<‘ understood, and in the 
towms, those strata wlien‘ tlo' naticuialist and chauvinist emotional 
influence was strong. 

The President : W hat forco were proiiiistal to ) oii iVom abroad! 
and w^hat foreign forces did y'oii iutcml to use in general? 

Szdnyi : Rajk told me in detail in the spring of 1919, in April 
and in May, that Minister of Home A Hairs llankovieli personally 
promised Yugoslav help in the course of his talks w ith Rajk. Ranko- 
vich promised to help in the execution of the terroristic acts against 
Hungarian statesmen which 1 have already nientioncd. 

The President : By name, against wliom? 

Ssdnvi : Against Rakosi, Gcrd and Farkas. 

The President : What help had he ]>roiiiised? 

Szdnyi : I don’t know the details of that. He promised also 
— and in fact, this liel]> was realised in practice — armed provo¬ 
cations, armed clashes at the Yugoslav-Hungarian frontier. In addit¬ 
ion to this armed help, foreign support from other direelioiis, too. 
w'as promised for the carrying out of the putsch. PSaineJy that Hun¬ 
gary w’ould get economic and iinaueial aid from the U.S. A. after 
the putsch had been carried out. Further — and Rajk told me this 
as far back as 1948 — it was promised t<» him that if the putsch 
succeeded and Rajk became Prime Minister, the U.S. A. would 
support Hungary^’s admission to the United Nations, 

My destructive activity in eoniieetioii with the plot consisted 
also in the fact that after the resolution of the Information Bureau 1 
distributed to my contacts the propaganda materials, leaflets, published 
in Yugoslavia in support of Tito’s policy which I got from Andras 
Szalai. I knew Andras Szalai as a Titoite sympathiser, and therefore 
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I used him in ihn * adie.-^ y»;tivitiee a: iiiy rleputy and iif. tollowiuf:^ 
my instnirtion^. gave every support to this destrurtive cadres policy. 

The Preslfhnt : \s fur ihe destmetive cadres policy, you have 
only used an evulanatiun the lev, names you have already 
incnlioiied in your ^lalenn itr. IHd, >unr eadres policy evteiuJ to many 
more than these? 

Szonvl : ^ es, lo rruiuy more, in tlie >en^e that I did my l>est 
ill placing in all liehls, important leading jobs really careerist, 
dissatisfied, politieailv imreliahle ehnnenls uliom we could later 
use for our |»urposes. 

The President : l)i<] ye»u pu!>>ne your espionage aelivities in 

this period, in olln^r word-, iii lh<‘ periotl of your contact with 
Rajk, too? 

Szdtiyi : I earri'ul on my inlelhgenec activities, hut I had no 
more eonlaet with llo" American intelligence at llial lime, onlv through 
Hajk. 

The President: So the iicw: ^ ou eolleelcd yon ><mt to the 
Americans ihrougli Ihijls? 

Szi'hi yj : A; cvs. 

77ic President : W hat es-eiitial changes did ymu intend-in the 
foreign ami domestic policy ol‘ Hungaiy if the ]>lot succeeded? 

Szdnyi : The first thing was ilie estahlishrmmt of a neW' govern¬ 
ment. It was also planned lliat t!ic political structure of the country 
should he changed in the way Rajk liad discussed wdtli the leading 
AAigoslav politicians, with tlic \ ngoslav domestic political situation 
as a model. Tliat is. a eliangc in whleli the role of the parties, first 
of all that of 1 lie Tlungarfan W orking People^s Party% ^vould have 
been puslied into the liaekground and in its place a Peo])le’s Front 
on a broader basis vould lie cstalilished as an organisation to direct 
the political life of* the country. The hroadeniiig would he carried 
out in such a way tlial we woultl provide the kulaks wilh political 
representation within the Peoide's hronl. In economic fields, the 
first question wa'-^ gradually - obviously^ not all at once — to do 
away with all the basic aehi<*\cmciils of the people’s democracy': to 
give back the factories, the hanks and the mines to the capitalists and 
lo reverse in part the land relorin. As for our tactics in carrying this out, 
the plan was that oh^ iously’ it could not he realised all at once, but only 
step by step, slowly% according to the situation. The same slow and 
gradual changes were intended in foreign affairs. We wanted also to 
carry out slowly^ s tep by step., the aim of turning Hungary from the 
friendly side of the Soviet Union and the peoples’ democracies to the 
side of the U. S. A. This was necessary because we knew very wrell that 
there w^as powerful sympalhv for the Soviet Union wdthin the ranks 
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oi’ lhc‘ Hungarian working j»ropU* and al Lh>.* ^ann* time ^s iupaLhv 
tor AnuM-ica was entirely or in great iin^uMir<* laekiiig. Thus sucJi 
a change could have lieen realised only slowly, gradually. Even in 
eoniiection with the plan to accept economic aid from the United 
States — as a hnaneial loan — our view v as tli vi liiis must also have 
been realised in some disguised lornu,. not as a!i op<m Anu'rican loan, 
for there would have been great resi^tam r* against an American 
loan among the Hungarian working pci»plc. Thai ir‘, the tactics to 
be ap])lied would have been the v<?ry .-anic a- in Yugoslavia, 

The President : What was your ])rojccl ior the composition 
of tiic Hungariiui Government thai w<Hihi be ».-^tabli'lnrd ii lhe putsch 
sncc.eedcd? 

Szdnyi : Laszld Hajk wa- to becoim' ITiim^ Minister, flic oilier 
leaders of the plot Wiiuld liccoine inemin rs of the* govcrimicnt : 
reactionary political circles in Huiigary and Hujigarian juditieians 
abroad would also be taken into the g »v ‘rnmciil, lho-(‘ wlio would 
agree with tin*, aim of the plot, tin* aim id .our j»ro-.Vmericaii policy, the 
restoration of the hourgiojis democratic system in Hungary. 

I'he Pn\sid(*nt : Stcj> forwaril. Do V4>u km>>v the |>eo{d<‘ in these 
photographs? (He shows three photographs to Sz/inyi.) 

Szoiixl (steps to the Presidf tU s platforn: and looks nt thr /dioto- 
graphs) : I know iheni. 

The Presithnl : Who is shat? {He shons him one of the photo- 
}:raphs ), 

Szdnxi : Noel f ield. 

The President : This? (He shows him nnother photograph,) 

Szdnyi : I don't know him. I'liis man 1 don'l knov\. 

The President : You <ioriY reeognise Allan Dulles here? 

Szdnyi : Dh ves. J do recognisi' him. \t that tim<* In* did not 
wear spectacles. 

The Presidenl : He did not wear spcchicles. That must ha\e 
confused you. 

Szdnyi : Yes. 

The President : Who is this? (Showinu him the third jdtolo^roph,) 

Szdnyi : 1 think it is Rankovieh. 

The President : Perliaps you did not set^ him. Laszld Rajk. 
please come here. (Rajk steps J'onvard to the pJalform,) Do you know 
these people? Who is this? Do you recognise this? (Shawms, him one 
of the photographs.) 

Rajk: I recognise this one. It is Rankovieh. 

The President : Do you recognise i'icld? 

Rajk : 1 do not ktmw him. 1 do siol remenilier w het her I c\ cr 
spoke to him. I e*aii definitely remeioher that he l ame to I lie cain[» 
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iiiici tbey fur iiio at the &>aiue time. That is why, as I say, 

in all probability it is Field, but that was eight years ago and 
1 cannot recall his face. 

The President : But they deliiiitely told you then that it was 
Field y 

Rajk : It was Field. 

The President : So you saw him once but becauM* it was so long 
a^o vou cannot be sure vou renieinber liis lace. 

Rajh : When 1 spoke to him they told me afterwards that 
it was Field, and 1 did not pay attention then. 

The President (to Szdiiyi) : But you. a-- \ on have said, delinilely 
recognise Field in this photograph? 

Szdnyi : T'es. 

The President ordered n short recess. 

After the recess the trial continued ivitli the questioning]^ of Dr. 
Tibor Szdnyi. 

The Presidetit : I have one more tpiestion to ask you. Say 
something about wliat financial rewards you, or — if you know 
anything about it — Bajk re< in relurn for your work as spies? 

Szdnyi : 1 lul^ e already said in the course of my examination 
that in connection with our journey home. I and the other members 
of ray group received 4000 Sw iss francs IVoiii Fiehl on Allan Dulles' 
instructions for <mr trav(dliiig expenses. 

The President : You sp<»ke about this. Ami in addition? 

Szdnyi : In addition to this, raerahers of my group, especially 
Ferenc V^agi and (ryorgy Deraet(?r, received regular financial assis¬ 
tance from JNocl H. Field, with my knowledge, in 1943 and 1944. 
Similarly, on two occasions, I received financial assistance from 
iNoel Field. 

The President : Fan vou tell us the amount? So they did receive 
assistance? 

Szdnyi : Yes, they did. I can also tell you the amount — 200-300 
Swiss francs. Noel Field ])aid out this auiounl as the head of the 
Unitarian Service (^ominitlee. I have no knowledge of financial 
assistance to Rajk and I suppose there was none. 

The President : How is that? 

Szdnyi : I suppose that lie did not receive financial assistance 
because the American secret service was keeping him in their hands 
along other lines. 

The President : Have you finished? 

Szdnyi : I have finished answering the question, but 1 ask 
permission to make a statement whi<*h is not connected with the 
que8ti<»ii. 



The President : Please go ahead. 

Szdnyi : I have during my examiiialioii here, as earlier before 
the investigation authorities, perfectly sincerely and frankly told 
everything I know and knew on this matter in connection with the 
charge. I also told of my hesitation about the armed conspiracy and 
my opposition to certain questions in the last months, and that 
I openly expressed iny diflrerence of opinion with Kajk. It is, hoAvever, 
true that for all that, in practice, I carried out the tasks assigned to 
me because I did not have the courage to reveal the whole matter 
and expose it to the authorities. However, the fact that, even 
before my arrest, the inner conviction of the rightness of what I was 
doing was missing, contributed to a great extent to the fact that I 
could sincerely and openly expose the facts known to me. T hav'^e 
repented of my actions aii<l tried with all sincerity — as far as this 
is possible so belatedly and under such circumstances — to make 
amends for my guilty actions. 

I consider it necessary to state this here and to emphasise it, 
because I know from experience that in trials of a political character 
certain circles and certain expert writers have the habit of spreading 
the story that confessions of guilt of the ac<;used arc made under 
duress, or are due to certain drugs, injections or suggestion. 1 am 
a physician and a neurologist, and I have known for a long time that 
such things arc impossible. And now I have learnt from my ow-n 
experience that such things are out of the question. The sole reason for 
my sincere confession is that I made up my mind to be sincere, 
in order to make good what little can bo made good at all in connec¬ 
tion with such a grave crime. Tlicrcfore I could be frank and sincere. 
That is w'hat I wanted to say. 

The President : Have the People’s Judges any questions to the 
accused Dr. Tibor Szdnyi? 

(There were no questions,) 

The President : Has the People’s Prosecutor any questions? 

The People"*s Prosecutor : 1 have some questions. In the event 
of the plan of your organisation being successful, according to the 
plan, Ferenc Kisbarnaki Farkas with his arrow-cross men would 
have marched into Hungary from Austria, and obviously, under bis 
lead, these people would have assumed power. What would have 
been the actual practical consequence of that? 

Szdnyi : According to the plans knowm to me, and according 
to the views I held then, the changes in Hungary after the putsch 
would have meant the transformation of the people’s democratic 
republic into a bourgeois democratic republic. 
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The PeopWs Prosecutor : I am rather asking from a practical 
point of view. Didn’t it ever occur to you that these arrow-cross men 
might resume exactly what they left off in 1944, when they were 
chased from the country? 

Szonyi : I am therefore emphasising the words, „according to 
my conception” because at the same time 1 am quite aware now that 
in its consequences and its further development, in the end it 
would not have been a bourgeois democratic republic that would have 
come about, but some new form of the fascist regime, of a bloody rule 
with practically identical, or similar, consequences as in the past 
bloody fascist dictatorship. The factory owners would have got back 
their factories, the estate owners, on the whole, their estates, the ban¬ 
kers the banks, in other words, the Hungarian working people would 
have been deprived of all the achievements made accessible to them 
in the people’s democracy. A bloody form of capitalist rule would 
have taken shape in Hungary. 

The People^s Prosecutor : And what would have happened 
about the emancipation of women? 

Szonyi : Obviously, in time, this too would have been abo¬ 
lished. 

The People^s Prosecutor : You were a member of the Zionist 
movement? 

Szonyi : As far as I know, Ferenc Vagi and Gybrgy Demeter 
were members of the Zionist movement. In this connection it is 
known to me, and I also experienced it in Switzerland, that in 
general the Zionist movement maintained very close co-operation 
with the American secret service. 

The People’s Prosecutor : There is a part of your statement 
where you mentioned that the Americans were organising certain 
groups from other peoples’ democracies whom they sent across, 
entrusting the carrying out of spying work to them. In which 
states did the American spy organisations put such groups, and did 
you maintain connections with any of them? If so, who were they 
by name? 

Szonyi : In connection with Czechoslovakia, 1 have certain 
knowledge that the American intelligence centre built up such a 
secret organisation there. In particular, I know of it with regard to 
Pavlik. I kept in touch with Pavlik after my return to Hungary, 
and I met him. 

The People^s Prosecutor : Were you in touch with this man 
PavUk? 

Szonyi : Yes. Apart from this, I know of Pavlik that during 
his stay in Switzerland he was also in close connection with Kopecky, 
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the representative in Switzerland of the Czech government then 
in London . .. 

The Peoples's Prosecutor : With Kopecky? 

SzSnyi ; . . . who is not the same as the Minister of Information 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. 

The People'*s Prosecutor : And in other countries? 

Szonyi : With regard to other countries, 1 know about such 
a group in connection with Germany. 

The People’*s Prosecutor : Who were those people? 

Szonyi : 1 know only of one person, called Politzer. 

The People'*s Prosecutor : Is that the Fraulein Politzer, whom 
you mentioned? 

Szonyi : Yes. And I know that in Poland, too, there was 
a similar contact. I don’t know what his name was, though. 

The People"*s Prosecutor : You don’t know the names of the 
persons concerned there? 

Szonyi : In addition to that, in all countries where, with Noel 
Field as intermediary, such aid organisations of the Unitarian 
Service Committee were set up, these organisations were in reality 
the cover organisations of the American secret service. 

The People’*s Prosecutor : Actually, they were cover organisa¬ 
tions, all right, which in those countries worked in practice as a spying 
service. Your name originally was Hoffmann? 

Sziinyi : Yes. 

The People’*s Prosecutor : Did you change it with the permission 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs? 

Szonyi : Yes. 

The People^s Prosecutor : After the Liberation? 

SzSnyi : Right after the Liberation. 

The People*s Prosecutor : I have no other question. 

The President : Does the Counsel for the Defence of Dr. Tibor 
Szonyi have any question? (No questions,) Do the Counsels for the 
Defence of the other accused who have been examined up to now? 
(There are no questions.) You may sit down, Tibor Szonyi. (Tibor 
SzSnyi returns to his place.) 
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Examinatian of Andrdm Smalai 


The President : Please lead in the accused Andras Szalai. 
Andras Szalai, did you understand the charges brought against you? 

Szalai : Yes, I did. 

The President : Do you plead guilty? 

Szalai : Yes, I plead guilty. 

The President : Tell the court ^*hen and how Horthy’s police 
made you an agent provocateur, 

Szalai : 1 was connected with the Hortliy police. Detective 
Inspector Reti, the head of the political section of the Pecs police, 
enrolled me in 1933. Since 1930 I had participated in a Trotskyist 
Zionist movement, in which I received the sort of anti-working-class 
education that helped Reti’s attempt to enroll me. The way I was 
enrolled was that in 19321 was drawn into an illegal Communist move¬ 
ment. The movement fell into the hands of the police and I, too, was 
arrested. During my arrest I behaved in a cowardly and treacherous 
way. I gave away the people above and under me in the organisation. 
With my confession T contributed to the heavy sentence of the people 
above and under me who were already in custody. My case was 
handled leniently, as befitted a traitor. I did not appear before the 
court, only the juvenile court tried my case. During my interrogation 
Detective Inspector Reti suggested that I should enter the service 
of the police. I was willing to do this. Later, Reti gave me assign¬ 
ments and I carried out these assignments. Thus in 1934 I had an 
assignment from RtHi to investigate who were the persons who had 
been left out in the course of the arrest of the communist movement 
that had been betrayed. I managed to get into the confidence of these 
persons and told Reti about all those whom I knew. I informed him 
of their meeting places and their work. Reti had these persons 
watched and they realised that they were watched. The movement 
was ruined, they did not engage in further activities, and I must 
admit that besides many other cireumstances this, too, contributed 
to the fact that in the years following, a strong underground move¬ 
ment could not develop in Pecs. 

The President : What further assignments did you get? 
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Szalai : In 1935 I operated in the engineering factory called 
Sophiana, as a provocateur and police informer. 

The President : What was your next assignment? 

Szalai : Reti rewarded me for carrying out the assignments. 
One of his return services was that through him I managed to get 
a passport on two occasions, which I used for private journeys. 
In addition, he promised that he would help me to get into the 
University if I would undertake to inform him of the communist 
movement in the University. I was willing to carry out this task 
but I never had to do it, as my circumstances changed, I moved 
from Pecs and for a while my connections wdth the political police 
ceased. 

The President : When did you renews your contacts? 

Szalai : I next renewed my connections with the political 
police in 1942, again in connection with an arrest. 

The President : Speak of your activities from this time onwards. 

Szalai : In 1942, a member of the underground Party called 
upon me to take part in the w-ork of a communist group. T took part 
in this work, I was w^illing to do this at his instance, but there was 
no chance for me to join the work of the group because this group 
fell into the hands of the police before I w as drawm into it. I, too, fell 
into the hands of the police, where I again behaved as a traitor. 
To the police I disclosed my superiors, and to gain their goodwill 
I gave away even those other members of the group witli wdiom 
I had actually no connections. To gain the goodwill of the police 
towards myself, I told gendarme investigator Antal Juhasz, who 
conducted my examination, that oommunists were operating in the 
National Youth Committee of the Social Democratic Party. I named 
the communist leaders who directed this work, Endre Sagvari, 
Laszlo Orban and l5va Lakos. They were not able to arrest Sagvari 
and Orban because they w'ere at this time already in hiding, but with 
my confession I greatly contributed to the heavy sentence on fiva 
Lakos, who had fallen into the hands of the police because of another 
case. At police headquarters my behaviour was again treated indul¬ 
gently, as befitted a traitor. They did not send me to prison along 
with the others who had been arrested but separated my case and I was 
sent to hospital. In the hospital I stayed in bed for four weeks and 
was very well treated. After four weeks I was sent back to the 
Andrassy Barracks so that my statements should be taken down. 
When my deposition was taken down I said that the other members 
of the National Youth Movement, who had in the meantime been 
arrested, were also communists. My statement again contributed to 
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their cases being more severely judged. My case was again handled 
leniently as befits a traitor and, as a reward for my treachery, I was 
set free until the trial. In the meantime 1 was called up for service 
in a forced labour company. Captain Karoly Rugonfalvi Kiss, my 
commander in the company, knew of my treacherous behaviour and 
called upon me to be an informer for him, too. I undertook this. 
I gave him information on all those in our labour company who had 
been members of the International Brigade as former fighters in Spain, 
as well as those who did poor work. Karoly Rugonfalvi Kiss put 
both the members of the International Brigade and those I named 
on to heavier work as a punishment. Later, he rewarded my treachery 
with a cash payment of a thousand pengds. 

The President : And what happened in Satoraljaujhely? 

Szalai : In spite of the fact that I had collaborated with the 
Horlhy police, my case was nevertheless taken to court. In order 
to conceal my operations as ngenf provocateur^ the court sentenced 
me. After the verdict, Karoly Rugonfalvi Kiss did all in his powder 
to postpone the time wdicn I w'ould have to begin my sentence. 
However, he did not succeed and so 1 came to the prison in Satoralja¬ 
ujhely. In Satoraljaujhely, a few days after my arrival. Lieutenant 
Lindenberg, the commander of the prison, established contact 
with me. He, too, had known of my treacherous behaviour with the 
police and he suggested that I do similar work for him, holding out the 
prospect to me that in that case a considerable part of my sentence 
w'ould be cancelled. I accepted Lindenberg’s commission and even 
in the first days I reported to him what I could learn within a few 
days in the prison. 1 reported on the frame of mind of the prisoners, 
and later on I continuously gave reports on the general atmosphere 
in connection with events in the prison. Thus I also told him that 
political literature had come to the prison and was being circulated 
among the prisoners. Going upon this information, Lindenberg ordered 
a search and confiscated many books. In order to facilitate my 
work as an informer, Lindenberg commissioned me to organise the 
laundry of the prison as a result of which I had complete freedom 
of movement throughout the whole prison. In January 1944, 
I informed Lindenberg that the prisoners were planning to break out. 
Lindenberg commissioned me to find out who were the organisers of 
the break-out. In March 1944, I told Lindenberg the names of the 
leaders of the break-out. 

The President : What kind of prisoners were organising the 
break-out? 

Szalai : Serbian anti-fascists and communists. The break-out 
was first initiated by the Serbian prisoners. 
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The President : They too were political prisoners, not common 
criminals ? 

Szalai : Yes. In the Satoraljaiijhely prison, there were political 
prisoners only, some 400 of them. About half of these were Serbians. 
Lindenberg took cognisance of my information and as a reward he 
released me, suspending the rest of my sentence. I w’^as set free on 
March 11, 1944, and on March 21, the break-out took place, the date 
of which I naturally could not tell Lindenberg. But the fact that 1 had 
called Lindenberg^s attention to the fact that the prisoners were plan¬ 
ning such a break-out made him alert, he took counter-measures and as 
,a result of the counter-measures the attempted break-out of the priso¬ 
ners was suppressed. Not a single man could break aw^ay and escape, 
the break-out of the prisoners was drowned in blood. Fifty-four 
were shot in the course of the break-out, ten more were court-rnarti- 
alled and executed after the break-out. This was my activity with 
the Horthy police. 

The President : Now tell us, when you reported that attempt to 
break out, were you aw^arc of the consequences it might have? 

Szalai : I was not exactly aw are of what the consequences might 
be, as 1 did not even know' the exact date. However, the fact that I 
told Lindenberg the plan of the break-out and the names of its 
leaders, was at any rate very grave treason on my part. 

The President : What I mean is : were you aware that human 
lives would be sacrificed. 

Szalai : I was not exactly aware of that, but I knew that 
Lindenberg would prevent the break-out. In what form this preven¬ 
tion would take place, I, of course, could not know in advance. 

The President : Who organised you as an agent of the Yugoslav 
intelligence service? Speak about that now! 

Szalai : After the Liberation, I concealed my past treacherous 
activities from the Party, so I was admitted to the ranks of the 
Party. I got an important job, I became an official at the National 
Centre, I w'orked in the propaganda department. The Yugoslav 
intelligence service organised me in the spring of 1946. The organi¬ 
sation was carried out by Major Smiljanich, who was in the country 
in the capacity of a member of the Yugoslav Military Mission. 
Smiljanich carried out my recruitment in his official premises, at 
No. 14 Javor-utca. 

There were three reasons which made my recruitment possible. 
The first reason was that on account of my official work, I got in 
touch with Major Smiljanich, the second reason was that I myself 
sympathised with Tito’s Yugoslavia, and the third reason was that 
Smiljanich and his company became acquainted with my treacherous 
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activities in the Satoraljaiijhely prison, and Srailjanich threatened 
that he vuuld inform botii the Yugoslav and Hungarian authori¬ 
ties about it if 1 tlid not fullill all ihe wishes they put forward. 

The President : Aj>arl from Smiljanich, with which Yugoslav 
official repr<*senlalives in Hungary did you get in touch? 

Szalai : A]>art from Smiljanich, I only got in touch with Major 
Brankov from among the Yugoslav official representatives. 

The President : Now speak about the nature of the espionage 
tasks you were given by the*, persons you mentioned, Smiljanich 
and Brankov? 

Sznlai : J got the following task from Smiljanich : first to 
collect aetuu-l news maleriaU second to carry out political propa¬ 
ganda aetivilies. third to ])laee (he agents of Yugoslav intelligence 
organs indicated 1 >y Sjniljajiieh into difierent slate and economic 
positions. 

The President : f rom whcnii did yoii receive these orclers? 

Szalai : J was given lliese tasks by Major Smiljanich. Smiljanich 
was especially interested in Hungarian domestic politi(;al conditions. 
He was greatly iuten'sted in the strength of the political parties, 
the relatiuiishi|>s of lh<‘ ]»oUlieal parties to eaeli other. Major 
Smiljanitrh was interested in the fulfillment of the Three Year Plan 
and asked tjuesli(»ns on how and in what way Hungarian industry 
was developing. In August 1947,1 handed over material to Smiljanich 
about tlie preparations for the coming elections, and after the elec¬ 
tions about the cjuirsc of the elections. I also handed over material 
to Siniljauieh in thc^ autumn c»f 1947 about the nuinber of workers 
in our industrial enterprises and mining enterprises that had already 
been nationalised, 1 was in eonla<‘l with Smiljanich from the spring 
of 194() until the end of 1947. 1 informed him continually about 
these, ab<.mt the strength of the Party, about the resolutions of 
the Party Organisation ('ommittee. These were the materials I 
handed over to Smiljanich from the spring of 1946 until the end 
of 1947. 

The President : How' did you become acquainted with these 
items? 

Szalai : By iriakiiig use of my ofl’icial position. 

The President : Which official position? 

Szalai : My work in the propaganda department of the Com¬ 
munist Parly Centre. That is how' I obtained possession of the material 
and delivered this material to Siniljanich. Smiljanich gave me a task 
in the sphere of political propaganda work, too. What was this 
political propaganda work? Smiljanich told me that I should use 
my official position and organise lectures in the whole country to 
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popularise Yugoslavia, partly delivering these lectures myself and 
partly by directing the state propaganda organs to ileliver siniiiar 
lectures. The aim of the lectures was not to popularise the heroic 
fight of the peoples of Yugoslavia, but solely and exclusively — as 
I was instructed by Smiljanicli — to ]>opularise the political con¬ 
ditions in Tito’s Yugoslavia and the persons of the Tito leaders. 
Smiljanich not only supplied me with })recise material so that I 
should be able to carry out this task, hut gave me a political explana- 
tion of what line the lectures should follow. I'lie Danube federation 
was the basic thought behind his political ideas, lit: ex])ressly said 
as far back as 1946 that the [peoples’ democratic countries 
must rely on Yugoslavia and not on the Soviet Union, lie expressly 
said that it was the task of the peoples" democratic countries to 
strengthen Yugoslavia economically anti to dt vtdop ht:r ecoiioTnically- 
And. inside the peoples’ democracies — as lie optmly said — the 
foremost task of Hungary’s industry was not the rectmstruetion of 
the country, but the overfulfilment of the YugtJslav rt'jiarations 
plan, as well as the duty of starving as the l>asis of the Yugoslav 
five year plan. 

It became clear to me from Smiljanich’s political t‘xj)ianalions 
that he closely observed those lransitt)ry difficulties whirl] became 
evident in the development of Hungarian democracy in 1946 and 
1947. He used all these to prove to me that it was not worth while 
building a country where such transitory difi'ienllies existed. That 
country had to be built where the peoph:’s democracy was most 
highly developed, that is, Yugoslavia — as Smiljanich }>ointed out 
to me — and that Hungarian industry should build YYigoslavia 
was not only in the interests of Hungary hut, in Siniljanich’s view, 
in the common interest of all the pcoj>les’ democracies. 

Smiljanich also spoke a lot about relations with the Soviet 
Union and set me the task of making the lectures serve to reorientate 
the inhabitants of Hungary from their pro-Soviet to a pro-Yugoslav 
feeling. Smiljanich did everything he could to put Yugoslavia in 
the place of the Soviet Union before the masses of the Hungarian 
people. 

The President : What other espionage assignments did you 
receive? 

Szalai : Smiljanich assigned me the task of putting up Anton 
Rob, an agent of the Yugoslav secret service and the head of the 
Federation of South Slavs, for election in 1947 in a place where 
be would be absolutely certain to get into the ITuiigariaii Parliament. 
I told Smiljanich that I could only carry out this task if I held a 
position in the Party where I had some say in the nomination of 
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members. Smiljaiiieh then gave me instriietions to take the necessary 
steps to be transferred from the propaganda department to the 
cadres ilej>artment. I accepted Smiljanich’s assignment. I became 
a member of t he cadre council which was responsible for the compi¬ 
lation of the list of candidates in 1947.1 used my^ position to nominate 
Ant<»n Rob for the list where his election seemed assured. Smiljanich 
also gave me instructions as far as other f>erson8 were concerned. 
So I had to place .fozsef Ilegediis, who was a captain in the police 
force, in the Reparations Ofiice. This Smiljanich considered espe¬ 
cially important l^ecause in this way he could see the work of the 
Reparations Oflice directly, through his organised agent and also 
get direct information about the people who were mainly concerned 
w'ith Yugoslav reparations. 

The President : You also received special spying assignments 
from Brankov. What Avere they? 

Szalai : Brankov, in December 1947, turned directly to me and 
gave me the instrue-tions that I should transfer the same Jozsef 
Hegediis whom I had a few months before, on Smiljanich’s instruc¬ 
tions, placed in the Reparations Office, to the Hungarian-Yugoslav 
Society as a member ol* the leadership of the society because the 
Yugoslav intelligence were strongly interested in this. I carried 
out this assignment. 

The President : What other task did you get and what did 
you carry out? 

Szalai : 1 received other assignments which 1 carried out 
through Anton Rob. 1 reported to Brankov first of all on the app¬ 
roaching election of officials in the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society 
and on the persons whom I knew" had been nominated as officials 
in the IIungarian-Y^ugoslav Society^ 

The President : On what else did you report? 

Szalai : Anton Rob cemsidf^red it very important that I should 
pick out very carefully those who would be elected to the executive 
committee of the Hungariaii-Yugoslav Society, for as Anton Rob 
explained to me, in Brankov’s opinion the Hungarian-Yugoslav 
Society had to be developed to make it stronger and more influential 
than the Hungarian-Soviet Cultural Society. 

The President : Enough of this. What espionage assignmen t 
did you fulfill? 

Szalai : I c^arriecl out espionage assignments at Brankov’s 
request and through Anton Rob. I reported on the nationalisations 
which occurred in the spring of 1948. 

The President : How did you get hold of these data? 
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Szalai : I took advantage of my official position to inform 
Brankov and his associates through Anton Rob of the secret resolu¬ 
tion of the Council of Ministers. After the nationalisation I gave 
detailed reports on the process of the nationalisation and about those 
persons who had been appointed to leading posts in the industrial 
directories and centres. I also received other instructions from Brankov 
which I carried out through Anton Rob. This task was to sound what 
was the plan which the Party was actually considering in connection 
with the resolution of the Information Bureau — at the time pre¬ 
ceding the resolution. I was at a confidential meeting where we were 
informed of the draft of the coming resolution of the Information 
Bureau. I admit that I made this material available to Brankov 
through Anton Rob. After the resolution of the Inff>rmation Bureau 
Anton Rob, as is known, escaped from the country. After his escape 
the most important work of the Yugoslav intelligence was the 
meeting for the election of officers in the Federation of South 
Slavs, because, as a result of Anton Hob’s escape, the offi<‘.e of 
General Secretary in the Federation of South Slavs became vacant. 
Sebljanich was extraordinarily interested in knowing what were the 
plans following Anton Rob’s escape, who, as Sebljanich told me, 
had on Brankov’s directions used the whole Yugoslav intelligence 
organisation to send the agents of the intelligence organisations 
to parts of the country with a South Slav population, in order to 
tui^n the South Slav population against the Hungarian government 
by delivering lectures in secret and holding secret meetings. Their 
plan did not materialise, although they mobilised all their intelli¬ 
gence agents known to me, including Gruncich, Ognjcnovich, Kara- 
gich, Maria Vidakovich. The majority of the South Slav population 
agreed with the resolution of the Information Bureau. I told Sebl¬ 
janich that the South Slavs who agreed with tlie resolution of the 
Information Bureau w'^anted to propose Milos Moich for the post 
of General Secretary. On hearing this name, Sebljanich became 
extremely excited and told me to wait with this. He would discuss 
this question with the Legation, with Brankov. He left and after 
a short while he reported again. He told me that he had discussed 
the question of MiloS Moich’s candidature with Brankov. Brankov 
had told him that the Legation in Budapest considered Milos Moich 
an enemy of Tito and that Milos Moich w^oiild risk his life if he 
accepted the nomination of the South Slavs who agreed with the 
resolution of the Information Bureau. Two days after this conver¬ 
sation, Milos Moich was murdered in his flat. It was obvious to me 
that only the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest could have com¬ 
mitted the murder. 
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The President : What information did you convey to Sebl- 
janich? 

Szalai : I handed over to Scbljanich a list^of addresses. They 
needed the addresses because — as Sebljaiiich told me — 
after they had failed to instigate the South Slavs to take a stand 
against the Hungarian Government, the Yugoslav Legation wanted 
to apply new means in order to create dissatisfaction with the 
Hungarian government among a part of the Hungarian people. 
This means was the postal distribution of news material, propaganda 
material and printed matter all of which came across the frontier 
from Yugoslavia illegally. 

The President : What other material did you convey to him? 

Szalai : Character sketches of two minor employees whom 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs wanted to send to the Legation in 
Belgrade. Sebljanich feared that the Hungarian authorities might 
expose him and without giving me notice he left the country over¬ 
night. For a few weeks I was left without a contact, and then 
came Brankov’s ostensible change of sides which he disclosed 
to me, and from that time on, it w^as Brankov in person who main¬ 
tained contact. . . 

The President : Tell us now of your common activity after 
Brankov’s change of sides. 

Szalai : 1 suj>plied news material for Brankov concerning the 
provisions taken by our state defence organs to strengthen the 
frontiijr and to make it impossible to put Yugoslav agents across 
the frontier. In January 1949, 1 informed him in what way the 
cleansing w^as being carried out in the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party. In April 1949, I also informed Brankov of certain changes 
taking place in the organisation of the army, of the introduction 
of the institution of political officers, and of the creation of a political 
department. In May 1949, immediately preceding our arrest, I 
informed Brankov of the preparations for the coming elections. 
Brankov advised me to establish contact with Jozsef Rex who 
was working in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and who was also 
an organised agent of the Yugoslav secret service. Through this 
channel, Brankov had obtained material which revealed to him the 
structural organisation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, giving 
insight into certain diplomatic steps which the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was planning to undertake at the Legation in Belgrade. On 
one occasion Brankov gave instructions to me that I should, through 
my^ official position, supply him through the Press Department of 
the Prime Minister’s Office with the daily papers, the Borba and 
other daily papers from Yugoslavia. 
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Brankov pressed me to use my official position to enable him 
to establish contact with the Hungarian authorities along the 
frontier so as to build up a direct contact with Yugoslavia. He 
advised me to explain this plan of his to the Hungarian authorities 
as though he needed it to send anti-Tito pamphlets to Yugoslavia. 
I called on the deparlmeul concerned in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
which was concerned, and raised this question there. The reply of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs was that Hungarian authorities did not 
engage in putting illegal material across the frontier. I conveyed 
to Brankov this reply of the Ministry of Home Affairs. Brankov 
was most dissatisfied that 1 was unable to carry out this task. 

The President : What do you know of Tibor Szonyi’s harmful 
cadres pohey which in essence was similar to the cadres policy 
pursued by you? 

Szalai : Tiber Szonyi also placed members of his group into 
various posts of the state and economic life through me. It was 
for instance through me that, after the nationalisations, Gyorgy 
Demeter was appointed manager of the Danuvia works. I know 
that in December 1948, on two occasions, Tibor Szonyi received 
information from the Danuvia concerning the problems of the plant 
and that this information included also how far the plant could 
be utilised for war work. It was evident that no such material, 
no such information, was needed to do cadres work. Not only Demeter 
was placed in understanding with Szonyi, but also Ivan Fhldi whom 
we placed in the MASZOVOL (Hungarian-Soviet Oil Company), 
where he did wrecking work and, knowing of his wrecking work, we 
put him to another job in a communications plant. Together we 
placed Laszlo Forgacs who had come back from Chile. After the 
exposure of the MAOKT sabotage, he came to work there, becoming 
technical head of that huge plant. Although w^e w^ere informed of 
Forgacs’s wrecking work at the MAOKT, yet we decided that 
Laszlo Forgacs should stay on with the MAOKT. It was also upon 
Szonyi’s instructions that I had the German Trotskyite Kunez, who 
returned from Sweden, assigned as head of the commercial delegation 
in Germany. The German Socialist Unity Party opposed the assign¬ 
ment to Germany of this notorious Trotskyite. Thereupon, according 
to an agreement with Szonyi, Kunez was sent to Poland as com¬ 
mercial attache. 

The President : That is to say, you and Szonyi pursued a cadres 
policy which actually had common aims. 

Szalai : Yes. 

The President: What was the common aim and common 
character of your cadres poUcy? 
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Szalai : The common character of our cadres policy implied 
that both of us placed wreckers in various ]>osts in the economic 
and state life. 

The President : You endeavoured to place elements 
detrimental to the Hungarian people’s democratic order into leading 
posts in the state and economic bfe. Do the People’s Judges have 
any questions? (ISone) Does the People’s Prosecutor have any? 

The People"^s Prosecutor : I have some questions. When you 
were in the Satoraljahujhely prison, there you knew well that the 
break-out, if exposed, would have consequences. What did you 
think? What consequences could a break-out have if the anti¬ 
fascists who took to arms should fall into the hands of fascists? 

Szalai : I did not presume that the break-out wtiuld be sup¬ 
pressed by arms but rather that they would take prison measures 
and prevent it. 

The People'*s Prosecutor : But you knew very well that in order 
to destroy them they would no doubt let them break out. In 1944 
there were such phenomena, 

Szalai : I did not think this over in this wav, 1 was certain that 
by the application of prison measures the break-out could be prevented. 

The People'*s Prosecutor : This so-called break-out, this rising, 
had 64 victims, fifty-four who were shot and ten who w^ere sent to 
the gallows. All this was an unlawful execution of those who took part 
in the rising of anti-fascists. Did you not take this into account? 

Szalai : I did not take this into account. 

The People^s Prosecutor : On the occasion of your discharge 
from forced labour you received a certain sum. 

Szalai : Yes. 

The People* s Prosecutor : How much was it? 

Szalai : 1 received one thousand pengos. 

The People*s Prosecutor : This is the only sum of this kind 
that men of the forced labour service received from the heads of 
the forced labour service. During my whole activity as a Prosecutor, 
this is the first case of which 1 have heard. Did the others in your 
company receive such amounts? 

Szalai : 1 don’t know of it. 

The People"*s Prosecutor : This was a kind of blood money. 

Szalai : One cannot talk of blood money as no blood was 
attached to it, but it is evident that 1 received that thousand 
pengos as a reward for my treacherous attitude. 

The People*s Prosecutor : It was a prize for treason. In the 
Hungarian Communist Party you co-operated with persons whom 
you denounced. Tell us, how could you deceive these people? 
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Szalai : I concealed from them my treacherous attitude. 

The People^s Prosecutor : Was the mere concealment enough 
for that? 

Szalai : I did good work in order to win their confidence. 

The People’*s Prosecutor : It was good work ... Was this not 
rather hypocrisy? 

Szalai : It was hypocrisy. Good W(»rk , . . 

The People"*s Prosecutor : Deceit. 

Szalai : It was deceit. 

The People"*s Prosecutor : Treason. 

Szalai : It was treason. 

The People*s Prosecutor : So this was your activity. 1 have no 
more questions. 

The President : Does the Defence have any questions? (None). 
Return to your seat, Andras Szalai. 
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Examinalion of Milan Ognji^norieh 


The President has Milan Ognjenovich brought in. 

Th^ President : Did you understand the charge? 

Ognjenovich : Yes, I understood it. 

The President : Do you plead guilty? 

Ognjenovich : I admit that I am guilty. 

The President : Tell us when and by whom you were organised 
to become an agent of the Yugoslav intelligence service? 

Ognjenovich : At the beginning of May, 1948, by Josip Blazich, 
head of the Yugoslav Consulate, wdio was actually a Yugoslav 
intelligenc.c agent in Hungary and w ho, under the cover of diplomacy, 
carried on work against the Hungarian Government, in Hungary. 
He called me to the Yugoslav Legation and there he enrolled me 
into the organisation of the Yugoslav intelligence. 

The President : Apart from Blazich, with whom else of the 
official Yugoslav rc^presentatives in Hungary did you have con¬ 
nections? 

Ognjenovich : With Blazich, then with Brankov, through 
Brankov with the Yugoslav’^ Minister Mrazovich, then, when Blazich 
was expelled from Hungary, DuSan Dcvecich arrived and I was in 
contact with him. 

The President : What spying or other wrecking tasks were 
assigned to you by these official Yugoslav persons ? 

Ognjenovich : After my organisation I got the task from Blazich 
of using my job as s<rcretary of the South Slavs to organise a large-scale 
network of espionage in the South Slav territories for the Yugoslav 
intellig'ence service. BlaZich appointed Metia Kovacich, the 
teacher at Bajas/entislvau, then Milos Bockov, the teacher at 
Bacsalmas, Jovan Gruncich, the teacher at the village of Olasz, then 
MiSa MakuSich, a kulak from Alsdszentmarton and Milan Suput in 
Mohacs. After that I got orders from Bla2i<di to sy>read the anti¬ 
government illegal press material which arrived from Yugoslavia 
and to collect material about the situation in Hungary. When 
Blazich wras expelled from the territory of Hungary, DuSan DeveCich 
arrived. DuSan DcveSich demanded that I should carry out wrecking 
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activities against the Hungarian Government, that I should travel 
to Pecs and there win the greatest possible number of the members 
of the leadership and officials of the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party for Tito’s policy. I had to carry out this work especially in 
the Pecs mining district. 

The President : Did you not get the task of spreading Yugo¬ 
slav chauvinist literature? 

Ognjenovich : Yes. At the same lime I got instructions 
from Devccich that I should distribute the Hungarian anti-govern¬ 
ment press material in Baranya, near Pecs, especially in the South 
Slav villages near the frontier, and develop pro-Tito propaganda 
as well. This press material I had to receive from Devecich before 
my departure on the next day, at the Y^ugoslav Legation. 

The President : You reported to Blazieh that the Hungarian 
authorities summoned you. Do you remember something about this? 

Ognjcnovich : On June 11, 1948, the Hungarian authorities 
arrested me together with several South Slav leaders in connection 
with the Boarov murder, the Moich affair. After arrest and 
seven days in custody they set me free, but I was not allowed to 
leave Budapest without permission. When I again entered into contact 
with Blaiich, I of course told him of this. But Blazieh, nevertheless, 
asked me to go to the South Slav villages and illegally distribute the 
anti-government press materials there which had arrived from Yugos¬ 
lavia, and to collect material about the political and economic 
situation in Hungary. I could not carry this out then because I 
was afraid and I did not w-ant to be arrested again. 

The President : After that you got a directive that the leader¬ 
ship of the Federation of South Slavs should be called together. 
Do you remember something like that? 

Ognjenovich : That happened after the resolution of the Infor¬ 
mation Bureau had appeared. After the resolution had appeared, 
I did not know what to do because the Hungarian authorities sum¬ 
moned me the next day in order to make a statement in connection 
w’ith the resolution of the Information Bureau. I then went to the 
Yugoslav Legation and asked for further instructions from BlaZich. 

The President: And did you tell that to Blazieh? You also 
told him, did you not, that you had to call together the leadership 
of the Federation of South Slavs? 

Ognjenovich : Yes. 

The President : And you reported that also to the Yugoslav 
Legation in advance. 

Ognjenovich : I went to the Yugoslav Legation to look for 
Blazieh. I didn’t find Bla2ich. Then Brankov, the first counsellor 
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of the Yugoslav Legation, received me there and I told him about 
the purpose of my visit and that I had been summoned by the Hun¬ 
garian authorities for the next day to make a statement in con¬ 
nection with the resolution of the Information Bureau. Brankov 
gave me the instructions then that 1 should tell the Hungarian 
authorities that the Federation of South Slavs did not want, in its 
capacity as a cultural union, to take part in any ideological dis¬ 
cussions and that therefore it would adopt a neutral standpoint on 
this question. It would not take up a position against Tito’s policy, but 
it would not take up a position on the side of the resolution of the 
Information Bureau, either. Obviously this was only a manoeuvre 
of Brankov’s, for Brankov gave me definite instructions that the 
Federation of South Slavs should support Tito’s policy in Hungary. 
He even added that from today I should inform them every day 
about what efforts the Federation of South Slavs were [>repared to 
make further to popularise and strengthen Tito’s })olicy in Hungary. 
Brankov also gave me instructions to inform him of everything, 
what efforts the Hungarian authorities were making to win 
the Federation of South Slavs and its members for the resolution 
of the Information Bureau and against I’ito’s policy. The next day 
I acted according to Brankov’s instructions. 

The President : Now, wait a bttle. Brankov even dictated a 
resolution to you, did he not? 

Ognjenovich : I beg your pardon? 

The President : Brankov even dictated a resolution to you 
about w^hat kind of resolution they should accept. 

Ognjenovich : Yes, but that was on the following day when 
I and the Hungarian . . . 

The President: WeU, speak about that now, about the reso¬ 
lution which Brankov dictated to you then. 

Ognjenovich : When I informed the Hungarian authorities 
about the neutral attitude of the Federation of South Slavs, they 
asked me to call a meeting of the leadership of the Federation of 
South Slavs finally to reach a decision on the resolution of the 
Information Bureau. I immediately went to the Yugoslav Legation 
to report to Brankov on this. Mrazovich, the Yugoslav Minister 
in Budapest, and Blaiich were there together with Brankov. They 
praised me highly for my behaviour towards the Hungarian authori¬ 
ties and when I told them that we would call together the leadership of 
the Federation of South Slavs in two days’ time, I was told jointly by 
Brankov and Mrazovich that we should, under no circumstances, 
permit the Hungarian authorities to participate in the meeting, 
and if they did put in an appearance, they would have to be turned 
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away from the meeting. Then Brankov dictated to me the resolution 
which I had to get accepted at all costs. Roughly, the resolution 
stated that, as we were a cultural organisation, we would not get 
mixed up in the ideological argument, and as such would not con¬ 
demn Tito’s policy but would adopt a neutral attitude. 

The President : Did Brankov not include something else in 
this proposed resolution which he dictated? Was there no mention 
of Anton Rob? 

Ognjenovich : Yes, there was. Brankov also dictated in this 
proposed resolution that we should reclaim the parliamentary man¬ 
date of Anton Rob who had illegally fled from Hungary to Yugoslavia, 

Mrazovich then invited me to lunch. Mrazovich, Brankov 
and, to my surprise, Rob, who had been hiding in the Yugoslav 
legation for three days, were present at the lunch. I heard Brankov 
say that he had to be passed across the frontier that evening and 
I heard later that they did get him across the Yugoslav frontier. 

The President : Well, and now say something about what 
provocative actions and missions you carried out again on Lazar 
Brankov’s instructions in the Democratic Federation of the South 
Slavs of Hungary? 

Ognjenovich : Brankov instructed me to manage the meeting 
in such a way and to organise it so that the Hungarian authorities 
could not take part, and if they should nevertheless participate, 
they would have to be turned out. 

The President : You have already told us about that. Anything 

else? 

Ognjenovich : I organised this meeting. When the Hungarian 
authorities arrived for the meeting I was not able to turn them 
away. The chairman welcomed theim and they were present at 
the meeting during the course of the morning. We adjourned the 
meeting with the intention of continuing in the afternoon and of 
passing a resolution then 1 went to the Yugoslav Legation at noon 
to tell Brankov about this. As I started to tell Brankov about the 
happenings, Mrazovich rushed in and together with Brankov they 
went for me, I promised them that we would pass the resolution 
in the afternoon and would expel the Hungarian authorities. 

When the meeting opened in the afternoon the person dele¬ 
gated by the Hungarian authorities put in an appearance. We 
expelled him from the meeting and accepted the resolution which 
Brankov had dictated to me at the Yugoslav Legation. 

The President : When, and what sort of financial benefits, 
money or monetary return did you receive from members of the 
Yugoslav Legation for your activities? 



Ognjenovich : On several occasions I received cash in return 
for my work from the Yugoslav intelligence, especially when I was 
unemployed. At the end of August, 1 got 800 forints, at the end of 
September, 300, at the beginning of October and the end of October 
300 forints each time. These last three sums I drew from the cashier 
of the Yugoslav Legation against a receipt. 

The President : Do the People’s Judges have any questions? 
Does the People’s Prosecutor have any? 

The People^s Prosecutor : I have no questions. 

The President : Has the Counsel for Defence any questions? 
(None,) Sit down. 
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Examination of B4la Korondy 


The President : Bela Korondy^ stand liere. Did you understand 
the charges brought against you? 

Korondy : Yes, I. did. 

The President : Do you plead guilty? 

Korondy : Yes, I do. 

The President : Tell us in what rank, in w^hat capacity and 
for how long you served in the gendarmerie during the Horthy 
regime? 

Korondy : I joined the gendarmerie in 1939 as a lieutenant, 
after I had completed the Ludovica Academy and the gendarmerie 
course. Until 1942 I was stationed at various places in the provinces 
and from 1942 on I served as an adjutant to the deputy head of 
the State Defence Centre in Budapest. During this time at the gend¬ 
armerie a strong chauvinist political ideology developed in me and 
I got used to fulfilling the commands of iny superiors without 
thinking. 

The President : After the Liberation you got into the frontier 
guard, didn’t you? 

Korondy : Yes. 

The President : You were given a certain assignment in the 
frontier guard. Speak about this activity of yours. To what extent 
do you consider it criminal and subversive? 

Korondy : In August, 1945, I was first put into the military 
political department where I saw that there were chauvinist and 
anti-democratic officers of conceptions similar to mine in 
key positions, moreover the head of the department, Gyorgy Palffy, 
then Colonel, later Major-General, was also of bourgeois origin, a 
former staff officer of the old Horthy army, who trained his sub¬ 
ordinates in an anti-democratic spirit, turning towards the imperialist 
countries. Here I first became the head of the second section and 
here on Palffy’s instructions I became active in clearing the officers 
of the Horthy army who had returned from the West. We started 
proceedings only against those officers whose guilt was generally 
known, we cleared the rest and these were later placed into various 
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appointments in the army by Gyorgy Palffy. Later, in the spring 
of 1946,1 was put to the headquarters of the frontier guard, where 
as the head of de{)artment lb. 1 followed a similar pohcy and I 
recommended for the frontier guard, which then constituted the 
main part of the army, old Ilorthy army ofl'icers, former staff 
officers, ex-gendarme officers, who were actually appointed by 
Palffy to the frontier guard, so that most of the higher ranks of 
the frontier guard, from battalion commanders to company com¬ 
manders became filled with our chauvinist-minded offi«;ers. In the 
spring of 1946, when there was a general dismissal of staff, I received 
instructions from Gyorgy Palffy to compile a list of those officers 
who would have been put on the dismissal list but who were our 
men and w^hom we did not want to put on the list. I compiled this 
list and they were then exempted from the dismissal list by Palffy 
and were allowed to remain in the army. 

The general lines of my and Puffy’s activities in the military 
political department and at the headquarters of the frontier police 
were to save the largest possible number of Horthy army officers 
from being brought to account, and to place them in various posi¬ 
tions in the democratic army. Our intention was to use them, if 
it was to come to that, against the democratic regime. With my 
attitude and activities I was able to win Palffy’s confidence, and so 
in November, 1946, when Rajk from the Ministry of Home Affairs 
asked for an officer to organise the armed units of the poficc, he 
recommended me. 

The President : So this is how you were transferred to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Korondy : Yes. 

The President : Tell me about how you continued in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs the activities you had already started within the 
Ministry of Defence? 

Korondy : In November, 1946,1 was transferred to the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. I found a similar situation there as in the frontier 
police and the military political department. The leading positions 
were held by former officers of the gendarmerie and the police who 
had spread an entirely anti-democratic Anglo-Saxon spirit and 
I saw that Rajk did the same within the police as Palffy did within 
the army, that is, he was shaping an armed force which could be 
used at any time, for armed intervention against the democratic 
system. Rajk appointed me to the leadership of the armed police 
forces sub-department, my task was to organise formations 
of the armed police force. He gave me instructions to place 
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former officers of the police, the army and the gendarmerie in 
these formations and to spread, with their help, such a spirit 
as we needed in these formations, that is, anti-democratic and 
chauvinist. On Rajk^s instructions we drew agitators of the 
NfiKOSz college into this work and connected them in the closest 
way with our various battalions. 

In the spring of 1947 I was instructed by Rajk to organise 
a special, motorised, highly mobile battalion. I did organise the 
battalion, it was formed. This battalion got its training cadre, its 
officers and warrant officers from Palffy, from the frontier guard. These 
were all officers and warrant officers of the old Horthy army with 
whose help we succeeded in instilling a chauvinist and anti-democratic 
spirit in the battalion and more than that^ we increased the personal 
cult of Rajk as far as possible in order that the members of the 
police should consider him as their national leader whatever hap¬ 
pened. This battalion represented a serious armed force which, at 
that time, with its heavy arms and motorised units, was able inde¬ 
pendently to solve any military task in Hungary. 

It was this battalion which Rajk could count on in the first 
place in the event of a putsch. To build up this anti-democratic spirit 
we even published text-books for the police, copying the text¬ 
books of the old gendarmerie and police and at the beginning of 
1948, compiling the material of the basic examination which was 
compulsory for all police officers from the text-books, so that the 
new police officers could not pass the examination and could be 
removed from the police force. Through our activities w’e succeeded 
in making the training units of the police into an important armed 
force and because of their convictions they could at any time be 
utilised against the democracy and the democratic regime. 

The President : When and who brought you into the conspiracy 
against the Hungarian Government, against the Hungarian state 
order? 

Korondy : In March 1948, I had w orked in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs for one and a half years. Laszlo Rajk summoned me 
on one occasion to report to him. He asked for information on the 
strength of the armed police units, where they were stationed, the 
stage of their training and aptitude for education. When I had 
concluded my report he asked me emphatically, so that one could 
feel that this was important, whether I w^as willing to fulfil his per¬ 
sonal orders and commands. When I replied in the affirmative, he 
informed me that he was preparing an armed putsch against the 
democratic government and his intention was for me to organise 
a special detachment, with whose help I could arrest the members 
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of the Government, in the first place. Ministers Rakosi, Farkas and 
Gero. Because of our earlier collaboration, Rajk’s statement did not 
particularly surprise me and I answered him that I was willing to 
do this. Rajk did not give me details on this occasion. The conver¬ 
sation was quite a short one and he told me that if it were to come 
to this move I would receive instructions from him in good time. 

The President : What do you know about the aims of this 
conspiracy, the conspiracy about which, according to your state¬ 
ment, you heard from Rajk on that occasion? 

Korondy : I knew about the aim of the conspiracy, that its plan 
and aim was to remove the Government through an armed putsch, 
to arrest the Ministers Rakosi, Farkas and Gero, physically to 
eliminate them should they resist, and to seize power; once in 
possession of power to restore the old bourgeois capitalist system, 
to return the estates to the old landowners, the factories to the 
factory owmers, the banks to the bankers, to reinstall the officers 
and warrant officers of the gendarmerie, the police and the Horthy 
army, and to intimidate with acts of terrorism the workers w^ho were 
certain to express their dissatisfaction, especially in the cjvcrwhel- 
mingly working-class districts — Diosgyor, Salgotarjan and Ozd. 

The President : Who was the leader of this conspiracy at 
home and abroad? Palffy? 

Korondy : Yes, in the main. I w^as brought into the conspiracy 
by Rajk and Palffy, I received my instructions from them. 

The President : Yes. Gy Orgy Palffy, step forward f the accused 
steps to the microphone). Did you hear what Bela Korondy has said, 
about what was the aim of the conspiracy of which you too were 
one of the leaders? 

Pdlffy : Yes, I heard. 

The President : Is this the truth? 

Palffy Yes, it is the truth. 

The President : So you too w'crc aw'are of this? 

Palffy : Yes, I w^as quite aw-are that such a course, once taken, 
does not stop half-way, esjiecially as I knew that in the general 
situation after the Second World War there were no lukewarm, 
middle ways — either, or — and such a change in Hungarian political 
life, having a bourgois democratic aim, w-hether wre wanted it or not 
would lead us right back to Horthy fascism. And I wlas also aware 
that such a return to Horthy fascism would not only mean political 
and economic changes in relation to the given situation, primarily 
against the working class, but also a brutal police suppression 
characteristic of fascism against the workers. I was aware of that. 
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The President .'Return to your seat, (to Korondy), In answer 
to my question about wbo was the leader of the conspiracy at home, 
you mentioned first of all Palffy. 

Korondy : I was first drawn into the conspiracy by Laszlo 
Rajk, then later on Gyorgy Palffy also contacted me. 

The President : Who was the foreign directing brain and insti¬ 
gator? Do you know something about that? 

Korondy: In April, 1949, Palffy told me that the Titoite leaders 
in Yugoslavia also knew' about the plan for a conspiracy, that they 
promised armed assistance in case of a putsch and this would cer¬ 
tainly guarantee our success. Anyw^ay, I had personal experiences 
that Laszlo Rajk was in touch with the Titoite leaders in Yugoslavia, 
because in 1947, when wc went to Kclebia after Tito had been in 
Budapest, and boarded the special Yugoslav train together with 
Rajk, Rajk asked the Yugoslav Lieutenant-Colonel w'ho was in charge 
of security to lead him to Rankovich. This in fact hapyiened. Rajk 
was absent for a considerable time and then came back. The next 
day, during the hunt, I myself saw that Rajk spoke to Minister 
Djilas for about 20-30 minutes. This confirmed to me wliat Gyorgy 
Palffy had wSaid. 

The President : Yes. What duties were personally assigned to 
you as a participant in this conspiracy? 

Korondy : From Rajk I received the assignment, which was 
his plan, that I should organise a special detachment of former 
gendarmes, police and army officers with whose help the members 
of the Government, in the first place Ministers Rakosi, Gerd and 
Farkas, would be arrested. Gyorgy Palffy supplemented these instruc¬ 
tions in April, 1949, by saying that, in addition to the duties assigned 
to me by Rajk, it would be my task to take over the command of 
the armed police forces and to occupy the more im}>ortant objec¬ 
tives in Budapest, the Hungarian Working People’s Party Centre, 
the post office, telegraph office, the radio, railway stations, and the 
ministries with this special armed police force. And Palffy specially 
emphasised that if our own forces, that is the armed police force, 
were not sufficient to carry out this task, a special array detachment 
kept in reserve by him would be at my disposal. In connection w'ith 
this, at this discussion Palffy also talked to me about the execution 
of the arrest of the members of the Government. He told me that it 
would be a good thing to establish their whereabouts by w^atching 
their movements beforehand, and then we would place them under 
arrest, during the night, at one time, simultanet)usly. 

The President : Did this refer to all members of the Govern¬ 
ment? 
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Korondy : Yes, but it was especially stressed in our conver¬ 
sation that should Ministers Rakosi, Farkas and Gerd try to offer 
resistance, then arms should be used. 

The President : When did you last speak to Rajk? 

Korondy :1 last spoke to Rajk in October 1948, in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. On this occasion Rajk told me that it was impor¬ 
tant that I should retain my post in the police force because his 
plans in connection with the conspiracy had not changed and I was 
needed at the police to carry them out. 

The President : What was your plan, and how did you intend 
to carry this out, in performing acts of terrorism against the Government, 
that is, against some of its members? 

Korondy : I w^anted to organise a detachment of my old acquain¬ 
tances, officers of the gendarmerie, poUce and army. I wanted to 
keep a watch on the movements of the members of the Government, 
and then at night, at one time, simultaneously to carry out their 
arrest. Should Ministers Rakosi, Gerd and Farkas resist, then they 
would be physically annihilated. 

The President : And the other members of the Government, 
should they resist? 

Korondy : It is certain that it would have come to the use of 
arms if they had resisted. 

The President: Then why was it necessary to put the stress 
on Ministers Rakosi, Gerd and Farkas? 

Korondy : Because they were the people who had definitely 
to be removed so that our armed uprising should succeed. 

The President : But you say that you also wanted to arrest 
the others ! 

Korondy : Yes. 

The President : Well, if you wanted to arrest aU the members 
of the Government and in case of resistance you also intended to 
use arms against all of them — if this would have been the case, 
then there would have been no need to put special emphasis on the 
persons of Ministers Rakosi, Gerd and Farkas as persons who were 
to be physically annihilated. This is contradictory to your defence. 

Korondy: Actually, the persons of Rakosi, Farkas and 
Gerd were specially emphasised because, in their case, arms 
would have had to be used in case of the slightest resistance, while 
the other members of the Government had only to be arrested. 
These were my instructions. 

The President: Have the People’s Judges any questions to 
put? (None.) Has the People’s Prosecutor any questions to put? 
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The People^s Prosecutor : I liave a question. You have just said 
that your orders from Palffy, that is from ]{ajk, were to use arms 
immediately the slightes tresistance was evident. Now tell us exactly 
what that “shghtest resistance” is? 

Korondy : Well, if he says for instance that he is not willing to 
follow immediately those wdio are arresting him. 

The People^s Prosecutor : That is to say, a verbal refusal 
would have meant that? 

Korondy : Yes, 

The People^s Prosecutor : In fact this was therefore a disguise 
for the immediate aim of the command, physical liquidation? 

Korondy : Yes. Physical liquidation w’as the aim of the 
command. 

The PeopWs Prosecutor : Did you leave the Ludovica Academy 
in 1939? 

Korondy : Yes, in 1939. 

The People*s Prosecutor : Now it is 1949. If you had remained 
in the gendarmerie, you would obviously not be a colonel today? 

Korondy : No, I w’^ould be a major. 

The People^s Prosecutor : So this system gave you a great deal. 
Why did you, despite this, want to raise your hand against the most 
prominent among the leaders of the regime, the most important 
among them? 

Korondy : As I said in my statement, a strong chauvinist 
political conviction developed in me through my being in the gend¬ 
armerie and through my education, to which my action of taking 
part in the conspiracy absolutely conformed. 

The People^s Prosecutor : Yes. In fact you would have repaid 
the advantage w-hich this regime bestowed on you, with this. I have 
no further question. 

The President : Has the Defence any questions to put? 

Counsel for Defence Ferenc Aloes : Perhaps in the course of the 
presentation of the proof. 

The President : Korondy, sit down. Bring in Pal Justus. 
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Examination of Pdl Justus 


The President : Pal Justus! Did you understand the charges? 

Justus : I understood the charges. 

The President : Do you admit your guilt? 

Justus : T admit my gwdt and I sincerely regret what I have 

done. 

The President : First say something about when and under what 
circumstances Peter Hain made you into a Ilorthy police informer? 

Justus : The events leading up to this were the following. 
1 already professed to Trotskyist convictions in 1930-31, the essence 
of which was my struggle against the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Party. I not only spread these view^s through lectures and personal 
agitation, but formed a Trotskyist organisation called “Opposition” 
in 1930. This organisation saw its main activity in the struggle 
against the illegal ^ommunist movement. In order that the members 
of this organisation could continue this struggle more effectively, 
I and the others under my influence slandered the Soviet Union and 
tried to shake the confidence of the revedutionary workers in the 
Soviet Union and the communists. As a result of the fact that the 
activities of the organisation were exclusively directed against the 
illegal Communist Party, the Horthy police not only tolerated this 
movement, but even supported it with benevolence, and while they 
allowed me and my colleagues to work with a seemingly most radical 
phraseology, at the same time they most brutally persecuted the 
Communist Party. Looking at all this today, I see clearly that it 
means that I was, in fact, an ally and a tool of the Horthy police 
before I was actually organised. The organisation itself happened 
in this w^ay : I was arrested for the second time by the political 
police in August, 1932, at a flat in Nagymezo street where in the 
main intellectuals, petty bourgeois elements, came together. I myself 
was present at this meeting which was raided by the police under PiHer 
Hain’s personal leadership. Hain, who had examined me when I was 
first arrested months before, recognised me immediately although 
that first examination had been very brief. After all the others were 
relea sed after examination, I w^as specially summoned to P4ter Hain 
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in his study, and there he told me that although it was possible for 
him to have me seriously punished and otherwise threatened me, 
despite this, he would not do this if I were willing to supply regular 
reports to the police. This . . . (he thinks for a moment) this sugges¬ 
tion I accepted partly under the influence of the threat, and partly 
because — as I say, I see it clearly today — my previous activities 
had, in fact, made me an ally of the Horthy political police. Then 
Hain liad me sign a short written statement which said that I pledged 
myself to inform the police of all acts against the state which came 
to my knowledge. 

The President : Say something about whom you betrayed, 
which members of the underground revolutionary movement you 
denounced to the political police, once you were organised in 
this way. 

Justus (after hesitating for a while): I was abroad from the 
end of 1932 to 1936. 1 returned in the summer of 1936 and I 
received instructions from the political police that I should first of 
all make a report about the w'^ork of communists and communist 
sympathisers, especially about those who were working, using the 
legal status of the Social Democratic Party and the various workers’ 
cultural organisations. In my reports I mentioned by name the 
communists or communist sympathisers working in the fifth and 
sixth district social democratic movement. 

The President : And after that? 

Justus : When Peter Hain summoned me for the first time 
in 1932 to make a report to him, 1 told him that, as I had lost my 
job in Budapest, it was my plan to move to Paris and to work there 
as a journalist. 

The President : Let us leave for now your Paris trip. Tell Us 
systematically about your denouncenicnts in Hungary, as you started 
to do before. 

Justus : 1 returned home in 1936, as I said, from abroad, and 
my first assignment was to get acquainted, after my long absence 
abroad, with the Hungarian political situation and the situation of 
the working-class movement, and first to report on the work of the 
workers’ cultural organisations, that is about the communists and 
sympathisers working there. At another time — that happened in 
the spring of 1937 — Peter Hain told me to report about the socialist 
movement of which I was one of the leaders. So I had to report 
which of the members of this movement were living in Hungary, 
who was working in the Social Democratic Party abroad, and who 
was active. I had to report on the work of the Szalmas choir in the 
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summer of 1937, whether communists were playing a role there 
(thinks for some time). In 1938 I had to hand in my report not to 
Peter Main but to another police officer whose name I do not know. 
I did not know him. He first of all asked for and received from me 
a report about conditions in the fifth district organisation of the 
Social Democratic Party, again mostly about the influence of the 
communists there. I again had to report to the political police in 
1938 about those lectures and discussion circles which I, as a lec¬ 
turer of the Social Democratic Party, gave at that time. I reported 
on the same* question on one more occasion, and emphasised that 
these lectures and discussion circles either openly or covertly con¬ 
tained propaganda against the Soviet Union and the communists. 
In 1941 I was no longer active in the fifth district but in the sixth 
district organisation of the Social Democratic Party, and the first 
time, about the youth there . . . 

The President (interrupting) : In 1941? Were you not there 
already in 1940? 

Justus : I did not furnish the ]>olice with reports in 1940 
because I spent the greater part of the year in military service. 
I made the first report about the sixth district organisation of the 
Social Democratic Party in 1941 and as I remember in connection 
with this, the social democratic leadership there wanted to dissolve 
the district youth group because of the strong influence of the 
communists. The political police in 1941 again asked me about 
my own political lectures and I mentioned them and the police 
officer agreed that, in order to gain the confidence and sympathy 
of the audience, I had to use quite radical terminology. In 1942, 
mobilisation for the services and for forced labour called away a 
considerable proportion of the social democratic officials. The idea 
arose that I should be elected secretary of the sixth district Social 
Democratic Party organisation. I reported this, too, to the police 
and the police again instructed me to undertake this and to use 
this opportunity for fighting communist influence. At the beginning 
of 1943 I was again questioned on the sixth district party organi¬ 
sation and the communist influence there, and on this occasion 
I reported on the majority of the people in the leadership. The last 
time I was summoned to the political police was at the very end 
of 1943—I don’t remember the exact time — and they asked whether 
I knew that a strong communist group was operating in the sixth 
district Social Democratic Party. I said that I did not know of the 
existence of this; if I knew of it, I would fight against it in every 
way. With this my connection with the Horthy police broke off, for 
in May, 1944,1 was called up for forced labour and I was taken to 
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Yugoslavia, to Bor. In summing up, I would like to say about my 
informer’s w^ork for the police that ... (he hesitates) although Peter 
Hain compelled me to undertake this role, 1 see today quite clearly 
that it was my Trotskyist convictions and activities which first 
made me the actual ally of the police. This activity directed the 
attention of the police to me and this carried me so far as to become 
an agent of the Horthy police. 

The President : The substance of your espionage activity dis¬ 
cussed up to now is, that during the course of these years you threw 
complete light upon the effect of communist influence in the fifth 
and sixth district Social Democratic Party organisations for the 
political police. 

Justus : Whether I threw complete light upon it, I don’t know^ 

The President : As much as you were able to. 

Justus ; What I knew I told the police. 

The President : You had already wanted to begin on your 
stay in France. 

Justus : Yes. 

The President : Say something about it. What tasks did you 
carry out, again for the Hungarian political police? 

Justus : In 1932, on the first occasion that Peter Hain summoned 
me to him, I told him that since I had lost my job in Hungary I wanted 
to move to Paris and to work there as a journalist. I had to tell this to 
P^ter Hain for I had been on the files of the pohtical police on two 
previous occasions and so the political police itself would have 
stood in the way of my trip abroad. Hain answered that he would 
help me in travelling abroad only on the condition that I would 
continue my services for the police there, in that after my arrival 
in Paris I would report at the Hungarian Legation there, and I would 
receive further instructions from them. I left the country at the end 
of 1932, but I only reported at the Paris Legation a year later for 
in the meantime I had spent some time in Vienna and in Berlin, 
or rather first in Berlin and then in Vienna. In both places I came 
into contact with local Trotskyists, among them leaders of the inter¬ 
national Trotskyite movement. 

The President : And after this what did you do in Paris? 

Justus : In Paris I reported at the Hungarian Legation. 
As a journalist, I had to turn to the press attache at the Legation, to 
Gyula Gesztesi, who called upon me to make reports for him and told 
me that he was the person who would forward Peter Hain’s instructions 
to me and send on my reports to Budapest, to Peter Hain. 
He charged me with the task, of which Peter Hain had already 
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spoken in Budapest, of getting extensive information on the activities 
of Hungarian communist emigres, and emigres sympathising with 
communists in Paris. 

The President : Did you give your code number to Gesztesi? 

Justus : Gesztesi asked me. 

Tkc President : So you told him? 

Justus : Yes, I did. 

The President : What did you say, what was your code number? 

Justus : J/17. I think it was J/17. 

The President : To what extent did you carry out the tasks 
demanded by Gesztesi? 

Justus : I was hardly able at all to carry out the tasks 
demanded by Gesztesi. Primarily because the communists and 
sympathisers in Paris knew of my Trotskyist, anti-Soviet and anti¬ 
communist view'^s and as a consequence . . . 

The President : They were reserved with you and did not 
admit you into their ranks. 

Justus : They wx^re completely distrustful of me. Instead* 
I was able to report to Gesztesi, w^hen he pressed me for reports* 
on the Hungarian and French Trotskyist movements there, in w^hich, 
however, Gesztesi was not interested. 

The President : Now, since we have been speaking about France, 
French territory, let us go on from this now to the question of 
what assignments you received from French official persons in 
Budapest after the Liberation. Were you brought into their organi¬ 
sation? Speak about this. 

Justus : After the Liberation I made reports for the French 
intelligence service, secret service, too. 

The President : Speak of the details of this. How did you get 
into a position to make reports, how*' did this connection come about, 
what were your assignments, what data did they ask for and what 
data did you give, to whom? 

Justus : I was brought in to work for the French secret service 
by the press attache of the French Legation in Budapest, Francois 
Gachot, w homi had know n since approximately 1938. The acquaintance 
originated in that when I returned from a long stay of several 
years in France I came into contact with Gachot. Before the Libe¬ 
ration the connection between us w^as fairly superficial. After the 
Liberation it became closer, as Gachot visited me on several occasions 
atYhe secretariat of the Social Democratic Party. At the beginning 
he discussed with me mainly cultural issues, which were within 
the scope of my activities in the Social Democratic Party. Later he put 
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to me more and more questions of a political nature and from his 
questions it became apparent that he knew of my Trotskyite, anti- 
Soviet and anti-communist views, for he manifested interest first of all 
in the relations between the two workers’ parties, the differences bet¬ 
ween the Social Democrats and (Communists, and other politi(^al ques¬ 
tions. At the beginning of 1.948, on one occ.asion 1 even asked Gachot 
how he would explain the interest shown by a press attache in such 
expressly confidential domestic issues. Gachot answered that, 
quite frankly, besides his official functions, he was collecting informa¬ 
tion for the French secret service and that he hoped that knowing 
this 1 would not deny him in forma lion. 1 satisfied his demand for 
two reasons. First, because 1 had already given him ti[uitc confiden¬ 
tial information and so I was to a great extent in his hands already, 
and second, because in the information given to (rachot I saw a 
weapon in the battle against communist influence. The situation 
was that Gachot did not bring me in formally ; I gave him no 
promise in writing or verbally, as I liad for instance given to the 
Horthyist police, but I actually became an agent of the French 
secret service through Gachot cv^cn without such formal steps 
of joining. 

The President : What was the information you gave, in 
content? 

Justus : I mentioned that before the Liberation it was mainly 
about the relations of the two w^orkers’ parties, the differences bet¬ 
ween the two workers’ parties, and after their uniheation . . . 

The President : Before the unification, you mean. 

Justus : Before the unification. After the unification, about 
the meetings of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Working 
People’s Party and a score of various government measures in 
preparation and of a more or less confidential nature. For instance 
— I don’t remember all of them — on the issue of the co-operativ^es, 
and then the government measures being prepared against the 
kulaks and the clerical reaction and other similar government 
measures and Party resolutions. 

The President : In fact, on the government measures under 
preparation and of a confidential nature. 

Justus : Yes. 

The President : How did you get these data? 

Justus : I ’was a member of the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Working People’s Party and in this way tliis information 
was available to me. 

The President: Who did you get it from? From Hungarian 
officials in public life? From government personalities? 
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Justus : From various people, partly from the Govemment, 
partly from leading . . . 

The President : So you got it partly from Hungarian govern¬ 
ment personalities, not only from Party officials but also from Hun¬ 
garian government personalities. 

Justus : Partly, yes. At that time I transmitted to Gachot 
also a part of the material collected for the Yugoslavs and finally 
gave him some information on organisational and political issues 
at the Hungarian Radio. 

The President : Now let us take up your connections with the 
Yugoslav intelligence. When and how^ did the Yugoslav official 
agents bring you into it? 

Justus : The preliminaries of this were as follows : at the end 
of 1945 the leadership of the Social Democratic Party at that time 
held a reception in honour of the diplomatic corps in Budapest with 
the main purpose of making their connections with Western dip¬ 
lomats closer. 1, too, was present at this reception and Colonel 
Obrad Cicmil, the head of the Y'ugoslav Military Mission was also 
there. I was introduced to Cicmil and as I remember, I sat next to 
him at the table. To his question whether I had been to Yugoslavia, 
I told him that in 1944 the Germans took me for forced labour to 
Bor and that the Yugoslav partisans liberated me from the Germans, 
that 1 had deep sympathy and respect for the Yugoslavs and after 
my liberation I had voluntarily enlisted for armed service against 
the Germans, but it did not come to actual fighting, for which I was 
very sorry. To this Cicmil replied that I should not be sorry, for 
1 would have plenty of opportunity to be of help against the enemies 
of Yugoslavia. Frankly, at that time I did not understand this sen¬ 
tence at all. Months later, in the spring of 1946, Cicmil rang me up 
and invited me for supper for the next evening. I could not under¬ 
stand this invitation and tried to evade it; he, however, insisted 
so strongly on it that I finally accepted. At Cicmil’s house Major 
Javorsky, Cicmil’s deputy, was also present besides me. Cicmil said 
immediately that one of the main reasons for the invitation was 
that Major Javorsky definitely wished to make my acquaintance 
by all means. I must remark that at that time it struck me — and 
at first I could not understand it — that Javorsky who was a major 
and so a subordinate of Cicmil, was playing a role as if he were 
giving instructions to Cicmil and Cicmil would carry out these 
instructions. We talked with Javorsky, first in German, then in 
French, and on several occasions Javorsky hinted at my Trotskyist 
views. When we sat down to supper, he said to Cicmil in German: 
“Don’t you know that we are sitting at the same table with the 
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Hungarian Trotsky”. To this I said that 1 knew I was railed 
so, but that I was a left-wing social democrat. To this Javorsky 
replied that he knew very well what my views were, he knew that 
I opposed the communists and he even knew that I was not a social 
democrat and that the separate road which 1 w’anted to follow 
within the Social Democratic Party as a matter of fact appealed to 
him very strongly. At the same time hti called upon me to co-operate 
with him. This he did quite vaguely, so that at first I could not even 
understand what he was talking about and then he explained to me 
that he wanted to get information, confidential political information, 
from me. T understood this now" even less, for at that time I too, b'ke 
every one else, thought that the Yugoslav leaders stood close by 
the Soviet Union and were convhiced communists ; and so I could 
not understand why it was just I, whose anti-Soviet views w ere knowm 
to them, whom they w^anted to win over for this tuirpose, and T 
suspected provocation. So T answered somt‘thiug of the sort that 
I had to fulfill his request, for after all he was the represejilative of 
a victorious pow’^er in Budapest. In answer lo tliis Javorsky asked me 
ironically whether I wanted to give him information of the kind 
that appeared in the papers. T answered that I could hardly give 
anything else, at which he said something to Cicmil in Serb, and 
w"ith this the political part of the conversation, T think, came to 
an end. 

The President : When did you next meet? 

Justus : Some months later. 

The President : What happened then? 

Justus : Not with Cicrail hut only wdth Javorsky, at bis house. 
On the occasion of the next meeting Javorsky spoke even more 
openly. He said that he offered me co-operation wdth the Yugoslav 
secret organisation on Yugoslav Minister of Home Affairs Ranko- 
vich’s direct instructions. T again tried to evade the issue, but then 
Javorsky- said that he knew not only of my anti-Sovdet and anti¬ 
communist activities, that is, of my Trotskyist past, hut also had 
knowledge of the fact that I had rendered services to the Hungarian 
Horthyist police. At first I tried to deny this, hut then Javorsky 
confronted me with a photostat copy w'hich contained G^mla Gesz- 
tesi’s report from Paris to P^ter Haiti about me. After this T couldn’t, 
I had no way to, evade this newest demand and I agreed. 

The President : What assignment did you then immediately 
get from Javorsky? 

Justus : I got the assignment of preparing a written report 
on the situation within the leadership of the Social Democratic 
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Party, on the relations and attitudes of the important leaders of 
the Social Democratic Party towards Yugoslavia, or rather the 
Yugoslav leaders, the standpoint of the leaders of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party regarding the Yugoslav minority in Hungary. 

The President : Yes. So with this you became the organised 
agent of the Yugoslav intelligence. 

Justus : Yes- 

Thc President : As such an agent, into what sort of contact 
did you come with Minister of Home Affairs Rankovich himself? 

Justus : Javorsky said to me even at this first meeting 
that he was turning to me at Rankovich’s express instructions. 
Then he said that Rankovich considered my role so important that 
I would be in contact not w'ith the Yugoslav agents operating in 
Budapest, but through special couriers with Minister of Home Affairs 
Rankovich himself. 

The President : When and what sort of a first task did you 
then get through this direct connection wth Minister of Home 
Affairs Rankovich? 

Justus fthinhins jor a while) : I got the first direct assignment 
not on the occasion of the first meeting but in April 1948, when a man 
calling himself Vadas. Ferenc Vadas, came to see me as RankovieVs 
special agent and on Rankovich’s orders told me . . . (He thinks,) 
. . . that the main task was the fight against the influence of the Soviet 
Union in Hungary. In the interests of this . . . 

The President : So he told you this definitely in Rankovich’s 
name. 

Justus : Definitely as Rankovich’s order and’^that in the 
interests of this . . . 

The President : Did this Vadas speak in Hungarian? 

Justus : Yes. He spoke Hungarian quite correctly but with 
a slight foreign accent, so that I came to the conclusion he was 
probably from a part of Yugoslavia which had a Hungarian popu¬ 
lation. 

The President : Yes. What tasks did he assign to you? 

Justus : That for the sake of this, in the interests of the 
struggle against the influence of the Soviet Union in Hungary, all 
those elements must be concentrated who are dissatisfied with the 
regime, with the Hungarian political system, and that Tito’s Yugo¬ 
slavia must be set before them as a pattern to be followed. 

Vadas reminded me, and this was also a message from Ran¬ 
kovich, that with the unification of the two workers’ parties, from 
certain points of view the tasks would become easier, from otherd. 
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however, more difficult. It would be easier inasmuch as within 
a united workers’ party it would be easier to gather together all 
dissatisfied and anti-government elements, but it would be more 
difficult because my range of activity, my sphere of iiifJuence, 
would become less in the united workers’ party than it was in the 
Social Democratic Party, and in addition, in conserjncncc of tlic 
far more severe party discipline of the united workers’ party, it 
would be much more difficult to carry out such activity. He ment¬ 
ioned further, also as a message from Rankovich that, according 
to information received by Rankovich, the united workers’ party 
would consist not only of two parts, that is of the former social 
democrats and communists, but that there was also within the 
Communist Party a rather strong group, a nationalistic communist 
group. I would have to try to look for them and seek contact with them. 

T/tc President : I presume this you have just told us liardly 
took place at the very first meeting. 

Justus : This was not the very first meeting, but the President 
put the question, when did I get my first assignment. 

The, President : That is to say, that was your first assignment, 
but not the first meeting. 

Justus : The first meeting took place earlier, much earlier, 
in the spring of 1947. 

The, President : That is, at the first meeting you had not yet 
received anything from Vadas. 

Justus : I received instructions from Vadas, but at that time 
he did not tell me that it was from Rankovich. 

The President: This of which you wxre just speaking, at w^hat 
meeting did it take place? 

Justus : It was at the third meeting, in April 1948. 

The President : Right. 

Justus : On the second occasion, in the autumn of 1947, another 
courier . . . 

The President : Was it Kemeny? 

Justus : Yes, he called himself Kemeny. 

The President : And then? 

Justus : At the third meeting of which I was just talking, 
whgn Vadas had come again . . . 

The President : What instructions did you receive, again from 
Rankovich, after the unification of the two workers’ parties? 

Justus: After the formal merger I had only one meeting with 
Rankovich’s agent, again with Vadas, namely in autumn 1948* 
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Then Vadas, again referring to personal instructions from Rankovich, 
unfolded to me the outlines, the further perspectives and aims of my 
V hole activity. He told me that their aim was, ami they presumed 
that it was also my aim, to detach Hungary from the Soviet Union 
and from the other peoples’ democracies, and to make her stand on 
Yugoslavia’s side. This was only feasible, however, if the present 
Government were to he overthrown. On Rankovic.h’s orders he asked 
me what force 1 could make available for a movement directed to 
this end? 

The President : And when you first met Vadas in April, 1947, 
when — as you were saying — Vadas was only referring to Rankovich 
without telling you that he had been expressly conveying his in¬ 
structions, what was then the subject of the discussion between you? 

Justus : In April 1947 he spoke first . . . (he thinks for a time) 
... he imjuired what inv own policy was within the Social Hemo- 
cratic Party, and what its perspectives were. Then immediately, 
with reference to Rankovich he told me to continue my activity 
as before, but cautiously, lest it be discovered. 

The President : Did ycui not then give him some sort of a 
report, an espionage report? 

Justus : Yes, I did. Tl was a written reply to tin* questions 
1 mentioned before, which Javorsky had asked me. 

The- President : Yes, and actually your meeting w'ith Kenieny 
too . . , 

Justus : Yes, on the occasion of that first meeting Vadas 
had also put a few questions, telling me to give the repl)^ to them 
to the next courier, that is to Kcmeny. These questions comprised 
data on the liaison committee operating betw^een the Social Demf»- 
cratic and the Communist Parties, its negotiations, information 
on the communist members of this liaison committee, also questions 
concerning the members of the political committee of the Social 
Democratic Party and finally he separately^ inquired, and in a rather 
detailed manner, about Zoltan Horvath, the editor of “N^pszava”. 

The President : Now, what was Laszlo Rajk’s place in the 
course of all these moves, plans and functions? 

Justus (after some thought) : In the spring of 1948, by com¬ 
mission of Rankovich, Vadas — as I mentioned — called my attention 
to the existence of a nationalistic group within the Communist 
Party, telling me to try to gather information in that respect. Then, 
in October 1948, that is at the next and at the same time the last 
meeting, I told Vadas that according to his instructions I had tried 
to obtain information, which was not easy. From this information 
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I could see that Rajk, of whose nationalistic views I was convinced, 
and of whom 1 also knew that in common conferences of left-wing 
so<aal democrats and communists, with regard to questions on which 
agreement already existed, independently and in contrast to the 
other communist leaders, extremely vehemently attacked the social 
democrats, which in many instances resulted in the failure of the 
agreement. 1 also knew' that Kajk was very conceited and that his 
owm popularity was rather important for him. In other words, 
following from all this, I assumed that Kajk was at the head of this 
nationalistic group and that he had at his disposal a fairly strong 
group. If the personal reiations prevailing betw’ecn Kajk and myself 
had not been quite so bad, 1 would have tried to establish contact 
with him, but as things were, some sort of a mediator would be 
needed. To this, if I remember correctly, Vadas replied that my 
information corresponded with that of Kankovich, but that I should, 
however, wait to establish contact until 1 received new instructions 
from Belgrade. This was about all that concerned Rajk’s person. 

The President : Thus, it did not even come to your contact¬ 
ing Laszlo Kajk? 

Justus : II <lid not <*oine to it. 

'The President : Why not? 

Justus : A next meeting did not take place. 

The President : Why did it not lake place? Thert^ was no time 
for it, as he was arrested. W"as it not so? 

Justus : Yes. — In October 1948, that is, on the occasion of 
the last meeting, 1 asked Vadas what their iinal idea Avas, did they 
think that Yugoslavia alone would turn on the Soviet Union, on all 
the other peoples’ democracies? In reply to this, though not actually 
saying so, Vadas hinted very obviously that they were expecting, 
and could expect, very strong international support. Even at that time 
1 could not interpret this otherwise, than that they were counting 
on Anglo-Saxon, especially American, support. Even at that time 1 
recollected that in 1944, when I was in Yugoslavia and w as a member 
of the Yugoslav army, 1 had seen very many British officers, but 
even more American, and that even at that time the situation was 
such that quite uniiiiportaut. in other words, lower-ranking American 
oil leers gave instructions to Yugoslav stall* oft'icers and generals, 
that in fact, they were the actual directors and masters in Yugo¬ 
slavia. That is what 1 wanted to aild. 

The President : Towdiat extent did you carry out the instructions 
received from the Yugoslav intelligence organs, and what steps did 
you take towards their realisation? 
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Justus : The fact was that I recognised quite soon that though 
the Yugoslav agents, primarily Yadas, had in the beginning asked 
for reports from me, it was not the reports that were the 
most important thing but rather to attach me to the forces mobilised 
by the Yugoslavs against the Hungarian people’s democracy. 
And if subsequently I am trying to explain why they had selected 
me in particular for this role — although if it were information only 
that they needed, they could have made better use of somebody within 
the state apparatus — then I can only say that 1 was especially 
suitable for them and Rankovich’s people were counting on me 
because they knew of my connections with the llorthy police, and they 
could also take advantage of the fact that they knew me as one 
of the leaders of the Trotskyites, It was in this quality in the first 
place that they made use of my services. 

The President : Did these things take place continuously? 
What actually were your instructions from Uankovich? What tasks 
did Rankovich assign to you here in Hungary? 

Justus : My task w as to gather together all those elements oppo¬ 
sing the Hungarian people’s democracy, who could be, or who in my 
opinion could be, used for political action directed against the Hun¬ 
garian people’s democracy. Essentially, this was my task. 

llie President : How did you gather these elements together? 

Justus : First of all, I initiated more intensive propaganda 
than ever, then I carried on a campaign against the Hungarian 
people’s democratic regime, and in various questions concerning 
foreign ami home policy I tried to disseminate viewpoints entirely 
contradictory to those of the Government and the Party. Then 
I resumed connections with my former Trotskyite friends from 
before and during the war, and with students whom I had trained 
after the Liberation in the Social Democratic Party and who were 
still under my influence. Then, also according to Rankovich’s explicit 
instructions, I established contact with such former socialist officials 
who for personal or jiolitical reasons were dissatisfied with their 
situation, and this dissatisfaction gave a sort of basis for using them 
politically in Rankovich’s campaign. Then I myself organised two 
illegal groups, a small one comprising ray absolutely reliable political 
followers, whose duty would have been to organise further such 
groups themselves. The other was a group of much wdder range 
consisting in the main of intellectuals. Then I entered into contact 
with Pal Demeny, head of an anti-Party fraction whom I had known 
long ago and with w^hom 1 had already established contact in 1946, that 
is, before I had entered the Yugoslav service. For he wrote a letter 
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to me from prison illej^ally and asked me to bring the members 
of his fraction into the Social Democratic Party and to place them. 
I did this, or rather tried to do it. Then, I cave a score of conridential 
reports to Pankovich’s agents. Essentially these were my assign¬ 
ments from Rankovicli. 

The President : And what did you do concerning the concent¬ 
ration of the forces opposing the regime in Hungary? 

Justus : I tried to bring together these followers of mine, partly 
former Trotskyites, partly my students, the members of various 
fractions, dissatisfied social democrats and other dissatisfied elements. 

The President : The forces thus concentrated would have 
been the ones which you would have Mounted to link to the organi¬ 
sation led by Pajk — for which, however, there was now no time. 
This is hnw you said it. 

Justus : This is how it ^vas. 

The President : Tell us of the content and the scope of those 
confidential reports — to put itplainly, of those espionace activities — 
which you continuously carried out for Vadas and Kerneny. 

Justus : At the beginning they dealt with the party leadership 
of the Social Dcmocratie Party, the attitude of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party towards Tito and the Yugoslav minorities in Hungary, 
the differences between the social democrats and communists, and 
the relations between the two parties. Then, with the situation 
of the social democrats in the united workers’ party, about the 
foreign, especially Western, connections and negotiations of the 
social democratic leaders, and where there were dissatisfied elements 
within and without the Hungarian Working People’s Party. In 
addition, the French intelligence, the Yugoslav intelligence, were 
especially interested in questions of the Radio and the press, and 
who were the people in these jobs. 

The President : Of course, these questions came up repeatedly 
in relation to the given time? 

Justus : In case something new came up in any of them. 
I want to add that I began part of these activities which I have 
now summarised even before my connections with the Yugoslav 
intelligence, and that even what I began, I intensified, increased, 
expressly on Rankovich’s personal instructions. And it is not as an 
excuse that I want to say it, but it is a fact that until then I consi¬ 
dered my whole practical activities rather futile and hopeless, but 
the example of the Yugoslav intelligence and of Tito himself as well 
as the fact that Rankovich’s agents and men talked continuously 
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about a very large-scale movement in Hungary against the regime, 
and that they referred m<»re or less openly to their American connec¬ 
tions and to American support, increased and considerably iutensi- 
(ied my activities of this kind. 

The President : Tell me. Pal Justus, have you ever been a 
member of a Zionist organisation? 

Justus : Never. 

The President : Andras Szalai! ^ ou iiave been, haven’t you? 
1 did not ask you before. 

Szalai : \es, I was. 

The President : When ? 

Szalai : From 1930 to 1932. 

The President then announced that the trial tvould be rontinued 
on Tuesday at 9 a, m. 
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lliCAlilXC. OF THF WlTSWlHHEiH 


Thv special council of the People''s Court continued the trial in 
the vase of Ldszlo Rajh and his accomplices on Tuesday morning. 

The President : iiaN <‘ t !io jiK'iiiber.s of the People’s Court any 
questions to put to the utt used Pal Justus? (no). Has the People’s 
Prosecutor au\ queslions? ( no). Has the Defence any questions? ( no). 
Pal Justus, lake your seat! 

The President : i\ow the proofs follow. 

The President first summons the witness 

Dr, LajoB Bohor 
before the special council. 

The President (to Bokor) : You will be heard as witness. 1 
caution you to tell the truth, because you may have to take an 
oath on what you say. The law punishes perjury severely. Have 
you understood this? 

Bokor : I understand. 

Ansivering the questions of the President^ Dr, Bokor says that 
he is a retired captain of police^ he is related to Ldszld Rajk^ being his 
brother-indaw, and there is no quarrel between them. 

The President : Tell us about your connections with Horthy’s 
political police. 

Bokor : 1 was a captain of police at the old police head¬ 
quarters, but I was appointed to serve in the public security depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Hcmie Affairs. The public security depart¬ 
ment was a .superior forum, or more precisely a control authority 
of the political departmtuil of the police. 

The President : How, and under what circumstances, did 
Heleuyi €>jgaiiise Laszlu Kajk for the poli(;e in 1931 ? 

Bokor : Gyula ilajk, Laszlu Kajk’s eldt^r brother, called on 
me in my office in the autumn t>f 1931 and told me that his younger 



brother had been taken to the police headquarters and had then 
been rcmandtU in custody. He asked me to intervene in his interest. 
1 declared that 1 was ready to intervene. 1 went to the leader of 
the poiiiieal departiueuL, Imre Hetenyi, the deputy chiel comissionery 
with whom i was not only in otlicial connection, but we were also 
in touch privately. On i?undays, 1 repeatedly went on excursions 
with him. bo 1 turned to him hecause 1 trusted him. 1 told him my 
request in Laszlo Kajk’s interest. He listened to me and called in 
the group leader UaZKar Zdehorszky liorszeky. He instructed him 
to mteriugate Laszlo Kajk exhaustively, immediately, and to 
report to him about it. Alter a short time the detective group leader 
came back and reported that Laszlo JKajk who had been arrested 
because ot the distribution ol leatlets admitted everything and was 
in the ante-room, bo Hetenyi let Laszlo Kajk come in and put a 
typewritlen declaration lorm belore him on his desk. He said that 
il Laszio Kajk signed it, he would immediately stop the criminal 
proceedings against him and would set him tree at once. Laszlo 
Kajk then signed the deciaratioii. hour persons w'crc present while 
he signed the lorm : Hetenyi, mysell, the detective group leader 
Oszkar Zdehorszky Korszeky and Laszlo Kajk. The content of the 
declaration was roughly the lollowdng : 1, the undersigned Laszlo 
Kajk, bind mysell immediately and coniidentially to denounce 
to the political police every case 1 become acquainted with in 
connection with the preparation of bolshevism, that is, of the 
communist revolution in Hungary. It was in this way, through 
this act, that Laszlo Kajk w^as organised by the police. 

The President : What do you know, after that, about La6zl6 
Kajk’s collaboration with the political police of the Horthy regime, 
that is, how LaszJo Kajk was later active within the ranks of the 
revolutionary movement as agent provocateur ? 

Bokor : Laszlo Kajk was arrested the second time in June, 
1932. On this occasion his elder brother, Gyula Kajk, asked me 
again to intervene in his all'air and at least to find out why he 
had been arrested. I w as ready to intervene and of course I intended 
to call upon Imre Hetenyi, the deputy chief commissioner of the 
police. But 1 did not find him in his otfice and so 1 turned to his 
substitute, Jozscf Sombor-Schweinilzer, w ho was a chief counsellor 
of the police at that time. After 1 had told him about my request, 
he informed me that the police proceedings against the recently 
arrested communist group had been started upon the confidential 
information previously given by Laszlo Kajk ; its members were 
mainly recruited from university students. He also declared that 
Laszlo Kajk had to share the fate of his companions, for if he did 
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not share it, his companions would obviously hnd out that he was 
a provocateur. It was theu that I found out that he was not only 
a tormai agent provocateur but was also active in this capacity. 
Sombor-Schweinitzer added that 1 need not worry because Laszlo 
Rajk would not receive a heavy sentence, and he would get the 
most lenient punishment of the whole group. 1 knew the reason 
for this, and they also knew when steps would have to be taken 
in this matter as far as the court was concerned. 

The President : Say something about what part ’J^ou played 
in the recruitment of Laszlo Kajk by the political police? 

Bokor : 1 played no part at all, 1 just intervened in his interests. 

The President : Did you receive a communication in 1936 irom 
Sombor-Schweinitzer, who was the deputy chief of the political 
police, about Laszlo Kajk crossing the Czechoslovak frontier 
illegally ? 

Bokor : \cs, Sombor-Schweinitzer called on me in the spring 
of 1936 and conlidentially informed me that a communist messenger 
service existed between Losonc and Salgotarjan whose members 
used to cross the frontier illegally, and he had a suspicion that this 
messenger service kept up contact between the Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian communists, lie further informed me that he had selected 
Laszlo Kajk to hnd out about this messenger service. In this con¬ 
nection he asked me to intervene in the matter of Laszlo Kajk’s 
deportation to Slovakia. But this deportation should happen in 
such a way that Laszl6 Kajk could appear in Czechoslovakia as 
a political refugee persecuted in Hungary who was looking for 
refuge in Czechoslovakia. 1 agreed to carry this out. I did carry 
it out, and Laszlo Kajk’s deportation took place in the presence 
of a detective. 

The President: Do you know that Laszlo Kajk received further 
instructions from the polilical police in connection with the Czecho¬ 
slovak journey? 

Bokor : 1 only know as much as Sombor-Schweinitzer 

told me about this matter in the beginning, as 1 have already explained. 

Tfie President : You know nothing else? 

Bokor : I know nothing else. 

The President : Do you know how Laszlo Kajk fulfilled the 
assignment received in Czechoslovakia? 

Bokor : In the few weeks following the deportation I occa¬ 
sionally met Sombor-Schweinitzer, who spoke only very briefly about 
this question in tho presence of other people and 1 did not broach the 
subject. He turned to me and said that from reports he had received, 
Laszlo Kajk was successfully working on his assignment. As 1 said. 
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I did not have an opportunity then to speak on this subject in detail, 
it did not interest me enough to ask about it, and the conditions 
under w hich he informed me of this were not even convenient. 

The President : Have the People's Judges any questions to the 
witness? (none) x\nd the People’s Prosecutor? (none) And the 
Defence? (none) Laszio Kajk! Have you any observations to make? 

RajH : 1 hav^e no remarks to make. 

The President : Is there a proposal to put the witness under 
oath? (None, The court waived its right to make the witness take 
the oath). 

The President : Let the witness Oszkar Borszeky come forward. 
W^hat is your name? 

Borszeky : Oszkar Borszeky. 

The President : Occupation? 

Borszeky : Retired Lieutenant-Colonel in the police detec¬ 
tive force. 

The President : First say something about the appointment 
you had in 1931 in the poiitic;al police of the Horthy regime. 

Borszeky : In 19311 w orked in the political pohee of the Horthy 
regime as a detective inspector. I w^as in a way Hetenyi’s secretary 
and as his confidential man 1 arranged various investigations and 
confidential matters. 

The President : >Vhat do you know of Laszio Rajk^s arrest 
by the political police in 1931 and, in connection with this, what do 
you know of the statement made to the political police by Laszio 
Rajk in the course of his examination following his arrest? 

Borszeky : In 1931, Laszio Rajk was taken into custody because 
of his participation in the underground communist movement. 
I do not remember now, after eighteen years, Rajk’s confession 
about the underground movement ; 1 only know' that Rajk gave 
the police department coneerned a full confession, admitting his guilt 
and that of his associates who had been discovered. 

The President : Do you know how% and under what circum¬ 
stances, Ldszlo Rajk w as brought in as agent provocateur by Police 
Captain Hclenyd in 1931? 

Borszeky : Hetenyi brought Laszio Rajk in custody into my 
room, and said that a relative of Laszio Rajk’s, Bokor, a police 
captain at that time, was in his room ; I should listen to Rajk 
because he would like to help him. 1 asked Rajk, who answered 
that in the department concerned he had already made a confession. 
Then 1 conducted him to Hetenyd and 1 reported on this. Hetenyi left 
the room and, coming back in a few minutes, said to Laszio Rajk : 



‘‘Tell me, wouldnH it be wiser if you would render services to me, 
or rather to the political police? Would you be willing; in the future 
to report to the political police on underground communist move¬ 
ments, things noted there, and persons taking part in them, as well 
as their activities?” Rajk stated his agreement to this, and he said 
that he thought himself suitable for rendering secret services to the 
political police. Then ITetenyi presented a statement to him and asked 
him to sign it. I don’t remember the text of this statmnent word for 
w^ord either — we are speaking about things that ha[>pened eighteen 
years ago — but I know*^ that in this statement Rajk bound himself 
to render secret services for the political police in the underground 
communist movement and to take on the role of an agont proi^ocaicuT 
in the underground revolutionary movements. 

The President : The substance of what you said is then that 
you were present in Hetenyd’s room w-hen LaszhS Rajk signed a 
statement in which he bound himself to act as agent provocateur 
for the Horthyist political police. Ts it not? 

Borszeky : Yes. At this signing Lajos Bokor, too, was present . 
As far as I can recall, followdng this, Laszh'i Rajk was set free on 
that very day. 

The President : Do you know^ an\^.hing about the fact that 
after this Laszlo Rajk in 1932 betray^cd an underground group to the 
political police? 

Borszeky : In 1932 Pdter Hain together w’ith Way'^and declared 
to me that through Rajk’s information and activities as agent provo- 
eateur they had been able to clean up an illegal group of University' 
students and in connection with this he mentioned the name of 
SchSpflin. 

The President : Do you know' any'thing about Laszlo Rajk 
having denounced an illegal group to the police, as w^ell as the names 
of those people in the movement who disseminated illegal revolu¬ 
tionary leaflets in the vicinity of Kdbanva? 

Borszeky : Yes. It was again from Peter Hain that I found 
out that as a result of liaszld Rajk’s denouncing and agent provocateur 
activities, they were able to seize the illegal press — or rather it 
consisted of a typewriter and a duplicating machine — and also they' 
were able to obtain the names of those who had spread illegal commu¬ 
nist leaflets, again in the vicinity of Kdbany'a. Proceedings w'ere 
started against those who had taken part in this. 

The President : Have you any knowledge of the fact that in 
1935 Laszlo Rajk disrupted the building workers’ strike and that 
in consequence of his provocative' activities the police arrested 
some two hundred strikers. 
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Borszehy : In 193S Hetcnyi himself told me that P^ter Hain 
was much satisfied with Rajk’s activity*, and the last time he had 
advised him to infiltrate into the strike committee of the MfiMOSz 
and to provoke some kind of strike there. As a rncmbei of the strike 
committee he should induce the MfiMOSz leadership to organise 
some large-scale demonstration, hut to carrv »mt all this so that 
Peter TIain be informed of it in time. Laszld Rajk had fulfilled these 
tasks completely. The MfiMOSz submitted an application to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs asking for permission to arrange a demon¬ 
stration. Of course, the permission was not granted. In spite of this, 
Laszld Rajk had provoked the demonstration, but Peter Hain’s 
men interfered in time and prevented it, licpiidating at the same time 
the strike that broke out. In connection with this, police proceedings 
w'ere started against two hundred workers. 

A fter this foUoived the hearing of 

Dr. Ferenc Jdnosi 

former military jurist with the rank of captain. 

The President : Tell us in wdiat capacity you took part 
in 1944-45 in the court-martial of the Szalasi fascist regime trying 
the case of Laszld Rajk, and during the proceedings in general? 

Jdnosi : I w^as detailed to that Szalasi court in November 1944. 
It was the court of the chief of the general staff. Towards the middle 
of March 1945 — I cannot exactly recall the date but it was the 
middle of March — the court of the chief of the general staff, that 
court of Szalasi, held in Sopronkdhida the trial of a group of the 
resistance movement. In this trial I, in my capacity of prosecutor, 
represented the prosecution. 

The President : Right. In this trial held by a fascist court, what 
arguments did I.aszld Rajk produce for his own defence, did he say 
anything about his loyalty to the Szalasi government and regime, 
and about his reasons for, and the arguments with which he asked for, 
the examination of his brother Endre Rajk? 

Jdnosi : First of all, he denied his guilt, and denied in parti¬ 
cular that he had ever been really active in a left-wdng or resistance 
movement. In respect of his, as well as his family’s, devotion to the 
Szalasi regime, he asked that his brother, Endre Rajk, who was 
Under-Secretary of State invested wdth ministerial powers be exami¬ 
ned. He asked this in connection with the fact that for a long time, 
since 1931 and during the Szalasi regime too, he had rendered use¬ 
ful and valuable services to the political police, asserting also thajt 
he was a loyal follower of this regime. He also asked that the former 
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and the then active heads of the political police, that Hetenvi and 
his successor Sorabor-Schweinitzer, as well as Peter Hain, head of 
Szalasi’s political police, be heard with rep^ard to the fact that from 
1931 on until his arrest — which took place at the end of 1944 — 
he rendered useful and valuable services. 

The President : Now tell us what statements Szalasi’s 
Under-Secretary of State, Endre Rajk, the brother of Laszlo Rajk, 
made at the trial? 

Jdnosi : The court heard Endre Rajk. Endre Rajk first refer¬ 
red to the great difference in age between himself and his younger 
brother, Laszlo Rajk* and said that due to his seniority he had 
observed w-ith paternal care the fate and activities of his younger 
brother. He as an elder brother, but first of all as a responsible 
Under-Secretary of State in Szalasi’s government, being fully aware 
of his responsibility arising out of this office, he could state that 
his younger brother, I.aszld Rajk, did not pursue any leftist acti¬ 
vities, and he confirmed that from 1931 until Szalasi’s time, 
and also during Szalasi’s regime, I.aszlo Rajk w^as active for 
the police. He further confirmed that his younger brother Laszlo 
Rajk w^as no enemy of the regime and that he, by virtue of his office, 
took full responsibility for ensuring that Laszlo Rajk would not in 
the future turn against the regime. 

The President : Yes. Previously you said something but 
I did not get it right. Relate again how Laszlo Rajk brought 
up at the trial his co-operation wdth the political police to exonerate 
himself, and in connection with this, wdiom he asked to be summoned 
for the trial. 

Jdnosi : He appealed to the fact that he had never been acti¬ 
vely a left-wing man ; and to prove the fact that he not only was not 
active as such but even rendered useful services through his reports 
on certain groups of the Icft-wdng revolutionary movement — to 
prove this he asked that in addition to Endre Rajk, the successive 
heads of the political police from 1931 onw’ards, that is, first of all 
Het^nyi, then Helenyi’s successor Sombor-Schw’^einitzer and the 
head of Szalasi’s political police Peter Hain be examined as wit¬ 
nesses. 

The President : What instructions did you as prosecutor receive 
from the president of the military court? 

Jdnosi : Directly before the prosecutor’s speech, I received 
instructions that I should deal with Laszlo Rajk’s case briefly and 
especially that I should not mention in my speech Laszlo Rajk’s 
connections with the political police. 



The President : What verdict was then arrived at by the 
fascist court in Rajk's case and what verdicts in the cases of the 
rest of the accused who were held to account at the same time as 
he was? 

Jdnosi : in this case they acquitted Laszld Rajk of the charge 
of sedition, and melcd out very heavy sentences to the rest of the 
accused, in some cases the death sentence, in others tlie 
heaviest prison sentence, imprisonment for life. 

The President now ordered that 

istvdti Stoltc 
be called to the witness stand. 

After registerins' his personal data th*. President put the following 
question to Stolte : 

Of what foreign intelligence service are you a member? Tell 
us of your position, the name of the organisation, its data. 

Stolte : 1 w as a member of the American secret service, better 
known as the OIC, the Counter Intelligence Corps, from May 27, 
1945 to September 1947.1 belonged as a detective to theSupregian 
organisation which had its headquarter in the town of Rosenheim, 
in Upper Bavaria. 

The President : For how many years did you work for the 
political police of the Horthy regime? 

Stolte : Vt^ith some interruptions I worked from the middle of 
1934 until about the end of 1935, and then again from the middle 
of 1939 right up to the beginning of the German occupation, that is, 
until March 19, 1944, 

The President : Rajk turned to you with a request, namely 
that you should look up in the American zone of Germany the for¬ 
mer political police chief of the Horthy regime, Sombor-Schw'einitzer, 
and you should tell him that Rajk had already left for Budapest 
from Germany. Give some details of this, 

Stolte : In the first month of 1945 we were political prisoners 
in Sopronkdhida as prisoners of the Szalasi military court. I had 
know’n Laszlo Rajk long before this, as early as 1931, from the 
communist movement at the University. Our ties of friendship 
remained intact even following my expulsion from the Communist 
Party in December 1933. In Sopronkohida we were brought together 
again. Then because of the pressure of the approaching Soviet 
troops, the military court was compelled to order the evacuation 
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of Sopronkdhida, and we went to Germany together. Rajk knew 
that he would be set free shortly, considering the fact that he had 
been acquitted by the court in the last days in Soproiikohida. 
Counting on hia being set frcc^ he told me he had it from reliable 
sources that Dr. Jozsef Sombor-Schweinitzer, the head of the Hun¬ 
garian political police, w as during the w ar in (renuany, somewhere 
near Munich. He said that ihe locating of Dr. Jozsef Sombor- 
Schweinitzer could not cause special didiculties, for considering the 
fact that during the war, too, he had co-operated with the Anglo- 
Saxons, one could surely trace him hy inquiring from the Americans. 
Kajk asked me to tind Dr. Jozsef Sombor-Schweinitzer after I 
was set free and to transmit to him the message that he, Laszlo Kajk, 
would return to Budapest, to Hungary. As 1 knew very w ell of Laszlo 
Rajk’s Trotskyist past and views as well as his coimectious 
with the Hungarian political pohee, it was clear enough to me that 
this request was meant to serve the purpose of establishing connec¬ 
tions with the American secret service. Still 1 pressed the question, 
to which he answered only that Somhor-Schweinitzer would know 
what to do about this message. 

Tlie President : Were you able then to locate Sombor-Schwei- 
uitzer with the Americans y 

btolte : Towards tiie end of 1945, about December, I found 
out that Sombor-Schweinitzer lived in the town of Traunstein in 
Upper Bavaria. 1 also found out that he worked in the CIC ofiice 
at XVauusteiu, as a regular employee of this oil’ice. Shortly after 
this in 1940, about early January, I visited him there. Later 
I also found out that Dr. Sombor-Schweinitzer who was working for 
this office had the job iirst of all of acting as the Hungarian adviser 
and expert of the CiL ofiice in "J raunstein and that he was engaged 
in decisively important activities in picking out, or rather organising, 
spies and political agents to be sent to Hungary. So in January, 
1946, I visited Dr. Sombor-Schweinitzer in the Traunstein CIC 
office and transmitted to him Laszlo Rajk’s request, or rather mes¬ 
sage. Then Dr. Sombor-Schweinitzer introduced me to the chief of 
the Traunstein CIC, who, ifl remember correctly, called himself 
Mr. Clodwell. Jointly, they put numerous questions to me in connec¬ 
tion with this message, 'riiey were especially interested whether in 
my opinion Laszlo Rajk would be able to undertake, or rather 
carry through, a consistently leading role of long duration in the Hun¬ 
garian Communist Party. Following these questions, Mr. Clodwell 
expressed his thanks for wiiat 1 had told him and declared that 
they would find a way of making use of Rajk’s message. With this 
our conversation came to a close. 
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The President : Did you mention to any other person in the 
American intelligence organisations that Rajk had sent you to 
Sombor-Schweinitzer? 

Slolte : No. The activities of the American intelligence organi¬ 
sations relating to Hungary were centred in Traunslein at this time. 

The President : 1 have no other questions. 

The President : Bring in 

Dr, E H dr e S z e b e n y i, 

(to Dr, Szebenyi). You will be examined as a witness. What do you 
know about Laszlo Kajk's activities in the Ministry of Home Allairs, 
when Laszlo Bajk used his position as Minister to save certain 
participants in the anti-republican conspiracy at that time, among 
them Albert Bartha and h'erenc Nagy Jiir^ 

Szebenyi : At the end of 1940 and during the first third of 1947 the 
investigation of Douath and his fellow-conspirators was in progress 
in the State Defence Department. This investigation was led by 
Laszlo llajk himself as Minister of Home Affairs. 1 was also present 
during part of the investigation as head of a department of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs and so know about Bajk’s activities at that time 
at first hand. 

In the course of the investigation, seriously incriminating 
facts came to light about Colonel-General Albert Bartha, at that 
time Minister of Defence, as well as about Ferenc Nagy Jnr., the 
son of Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy, who was then attache to the 
Legation in Washington. Laszlo Bajk took personal charge of the 
documents of both of these cases, and issued instructions to the 
authorities carrying out the investigation not to continue the inves¬ 
tigation of the two persons mentioned. I have knowledge, and this 
from Laszlo Bajk himself, that Bajk summoned Albert Bartha to 
his office in the Ministry of Home Affairs in February, 1947, infor¬ 
med him that incrirninatiiig facts were known about him through 
the investigation of the conspiracy, and suggested to him that 
he resign from his post as Minister of Defence, and promised that 
he would not continue the investigation against him. Then Albert 
Bartha did resign from his post as Minister of Defence and later 
fled from the country. 

1 also knew from Laszlo Bajk at that time that Bajk visited 
the Prime Minister, Ferenc Nagy, at the end of 1947 to inform him 
that the investigation of the conspiracy had produced incriminating 
facts about Ferenc Nagy Jnr. and he promised that he would not 
continue his investigations. Ferenc Nagy, having been told this, 
informed Ferenc Nagy Jnr., the attache at the Washington Legation, 
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that an investigation against him was in progress. A result of this 
was that when the Hungarian Government recalled Ferenc Nagy Jnr. 
to Budapest he did not return, so that the Government later deprived 
him of his citizenship. This is what I know' about this question. 

The President : What do you know^ about LaszUS Kajk taking 
out certain pamphlets against the state order from the material of 
the investigation, during the investigation of the conspiracy now 
under discussion, pamphlets which were found in Sz€?ntivanyi’s fiat, 
and that he also took out a letter which would have confirmed the 
participation of Ferenc Nagy, the then Prime Minister? Say something 
about this. 

Szebenyi : 1 know about Laszlo Rajk’s actions in this direction. 
It happened in the following maimer : at the end of December, 
1946, a pamphlet was discovered in the flat of one of the people 
suspected of featuring in the conspiracy. Dr. Domokos Szentivanyi, 
a former minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary. This pamphlet 
contained seriously incriminating material on various individuals 
concerned in the conspiracy, even containing compromising data on 
Laszlo Kajk himself in that Dr. Domokos Szentivanyi wrote in one 
paragraph that a nationalist group was operating within the Govern¬ 
ment, and the leader of this nationalist group was Kajk himself. 
Rajk took with him this pamphlet, hid it from the investigation, 
and summoning the people concerned in the investigation,instructed 
them not to put questions to the suspects about this pamphlet. 
I also know that a letter was seized in January, 1947, in the flat of 
one of the suspected persons which w^as wTitten by one of the people 
concerned in the conspiracy to another, and this letter spoke — the 
letter was authentic — of the fact that a counter-revolutionary group 
was active and the head of this counter-revolutionary group was 
Ferenc Nagy. As far as I can remember, the letter also contained the 
names of Gyulai, jaezko, Tibor Ham, Kalman Salata and others 
as members of the counter-revolutionary group and the name of 
Ferenc Nagy, leader of the group. Laszlo Kajk also confiscated this 
letter and suppressed this evidence. Laszlo Kajk was able to carry 
out these activities in connection with the conspiracy because, 
on the one hand, he directed the investigation himself and, on the 
other hand, he used his influence when ever possible to put his own 
supporters among those conducting the investigation and into the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. This is how he used his old friends, partly 
there, partly in the State Defence Department, Rath, Horvath and 
Kalcsics, and so tried to push those in the [>olice — Laszlo Marschall, 
Andras Villanyi, Otto Horvath-Konigsberg and others — upon whom 
he looked as Ms own men, into positions where the greatest possible 
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amount of material and the greatest possible amount of influence 
would be eoneenlrated in their bands. 

The President : Vi' bat do you kn4>\v about Laszlo Rajk’s 
collaboration with the Yugoslav information organs, that is, with 
Lazar Braiikov? 

Szcbenyi : Laszlo llajk — as i'ar as 1 rcineinber . was made 

Minister of Home Affairs in March, J94(). He told me in his olfice 
at the end of March or at the beginning of April, 1946, that he consi¬ 
dered it one of his main tasks to establish I he closest contact wdth the 
organs representing Yugoslavia. He also told me that this close 
relationship w as to be established b<M‘aiis.t‘, according to his opinion, 
Yugoslavia was an example 4)f people*s democracy and 'rito'’s 
Yugoslavia would play a role of increasing i]n[>orrance in the Balkans 
and in Central Lurope. He also told mt^ tiial iliis was the reason 
why he had talks with the Y ugoslavs here and concluded an agree¬ 
ment with Colonel Obrad Cicinil. whr> was at that time the leader 
of the Yugoslav Military Mission and who is now Yugoslav Minister 
to London, and with Major Lazar Brankov, wlio was at that time 
a member of the Y ugoslav Military Mission and later became first 
counsellor of the Y ugoslav Legation to Budapest, aeeordiug to which 
he would give assistance in every possible way to their work and 
would give them informati<m they W4>uid need about Hungary, 
w^hether by word of mouth. <»r in writing. So he specially emphasis¬ 
ed that he himself would give the necessary confidential in¬ 
formation through l^azar Brankov alxmt the political and econo¬ 
mic cpiestions of the country, tJie state defence organs and their 
activities and at the same time he instructed me, in my capacity 
as an off icial of the Ministry, that in case Lazar Brankov turned to 
me, whatever data about the organisation and the activities 
of the police or about the civil service organs he asked for, I should 
tieliver him these data even if they were confidential and I should 
report to him about this. For the rest J can also report that at that time 
the counsellor of the legation, Lazar Brankov. often visited Laszlo Hajk 
and later, after he had been posted to Budapest, Mrazovich, who 
was at that time Minister to Budapest and is now Ambassador to 
Moscow, was also a regular visitor of iiaszlo Bajk. Kajk received 
them both with special favour; whatever work he had to do, he 
interrupted it to be at their disposal. 

The President : As for yourself, what state secrets have you 
delivered to the Yugoslav information organs on Laszlo Rajk^s 
instructions? 

Szebenyi : On Laszlo Rajk^s instructions, in more than one case 
1 passed documents or information containing state secrets to Bran- 
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kov and others. 1 have a1n*ady mentioned in mv statement that 
Laszlo Kajk gave me general instnietions to do so at the. end of 
March or at tlie beginning of April, I don't reineniher the day 

exactly any more — IliJl even sf^jiaratt^ly, in every ease ho gave 
me specilic instiiielions to hand over the doenments or the infor¬ 
mation — obviously >vhen Lazar Kraukov 1 iirije<l to him for it — and 
deinand(Ml immediate reports on lh«‘ way tlsis ha<l been carried out. 
So, on Laszld Kajk s specially enipliasi-ied instructions,] ]>assed to 
Brankov data ahoul the acti\iries, ilie organisation and the 
structure of tlie police iu the years 1946-47 and 1948. In the first 
j>art of 1946 1 passed to him, on Laszld Kajk's hehalf,the new confi¬ 
dential administrative maf» of Hungary which had just been ])ub- 
libhed. In the first part of 194*7 J passed him, also on Laszlo Rajk’’s 
instructions, t he data <d the Ministry of Home A Hairs’ budget which 
was also a slate secret. On I .aszlo KajkV ins true.tionsl informed Brankov 
Vty word of mouth of certain < oiiiideiitial details of the. case of con¬ 
spiracy w hich was alreaily in [)n»gress, and has a I re ad v been mentioned 
here, at the end of 1946 and during the first ihini of 1947. When Laszlo 
Rajk left the Ministry of Home Affairs in .\ugust,1948, he instructed 
me to pass confidential material about a certain session of the 
Council of Ministers to Brankov or to his representative. 1 carried this 
out in September, 1948, by ordering it to be lianded over to 
Braiikov’s representative. Finally 1 have also to mention that iu 
March, 1947,1 ordered, on Laszlo Kajk’s instnietions, certain details, 
of the statement of Karoly Kiss, sii.spect in the case of ctuispiracy 
which was just being cleared up at that time, to be handed over to 
a Yugoslav person ro|)ortmg as a correspondent of the ‘*tJjvideki 
Magy^ar Szo”, These details related to the organisation of the fascist 
‘‘Hungarian Community” which played a role there. 

These were the activities I carried out on Laszlo Bajk’s iiistruel- 
ions in connection with the passingof confidential material to Brankov 
or to his representative. 

The President : Were you present in Laszlo Rajk's office in 
1947 when he received from Brankov the instructions that all those 
persons who were enemies of Tito’s system .should be removed from 
the Hungarian border line at the Yugoslav frontier. 

Szebenyi : Yes, I was present. 

The President : Speak about that in detail. 

Szebenyi : That was in 1947, as far as I remember, in the 
month of March. Brankov and Lieutenant-Colonel of the police Otto 
Horvath-Konigsberg were present in Rajk’s room. Brankov 
demanded then that Laszlo Rajk remove those Hungarian citizens 
from the Hungarian-Y'ugoslav frontier zone, who arc, according 



to the data of the Yugoslav state defence organ, the UDB, enemies 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia. Laszlo Rajk w as ready to carry out this demand 
and in order to do so, he immediately gave instructions to Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the police Otto Horvath-Konigsberg wdio was present. Otto 
Horvath carried out the instructions and he transplanted about 70 
Hungarian families according to the data of the Yugoslav secret 
police, the UDB, from the Yugoslav-Hungarian border line to the 
interior of the coun try and thus, he not only succeeded in putting 
these 70 Hungarian families in a very diflicult situation — they 
had to leave their houses — but many of them later became enemies 
of Hungarian democracy because of this unjustified measure which 
was taken on the basis of the data of the Yugoslav organs. 

The President : Were you also present in Rajk’s office when 
he passed a dossier containing secrets of the state defence and 
of home affairs to generally a Yugoslav intelligence man called 
Nikola Bozanich? 

Szehenyi : Yes, I was present. In the first days of May 1947 
1 was present with others in Laszlo Rajk^s off ice when Rajk handed 
over a dossier containing confidential data about the structure 
of the state defem^e organ and the Ministry of Home Affairs and 
their cadres and confidential data about the methods of work of 
the stale defence department to Colonel of the Police Nikola BoZa- 
nich, a Yugoslav intelligence man. Rajk carried out this handing 
over on the pretext of a mutual exchange of material and data of 
the Hungarian and Yugoslav state defence organs, but it was, in 
fact, one of the essential elements of Rajk’s espionage. 

T7m? President: Have the People’s Judges any questions to 
'put? f]So.) The Peojde’s Prosecutor? (]\o,) The Defence? (No,) 
Have Laszlo Rajk and Lazar Brankov who are involved in the 
statement any remarks? (No,) 

There followed the hearing of loitness 

Sdndor Cseresrtyds 

The President : Tell us how long you served in the British 
espionage service and wdth what spies you were in contact in the 
course of your service? 

Cseresnyes : I came to the Psychological Warfare Branch, 
an organ of the British spy-ring, in January 1944, and until my 
demobilisation from the British army, that is, until October 1946, 
I served there. In the course of my service I was in contact with 
Major Routledge and Saunders, commanders of the Psychological 
Warfare Branch. 
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The President : When did you come into contact with the 
Yugoslav intelligence service? 

Cseresnyes : In September 1944, in Bari, Italy, I established 
contact with the Yugoslav OZNA. 

The President : With which Yugoslav spies, by name, were 
you in contact? 

Cseresnyes : In Bari, with OZNA Captain San dor Lowy, 
operating under the alias Markovics, in Klagcnl'urt with a person 
from Bled named Peter, who came from Slov'enia, in Belgrade, with 
OZNA Major Svett)sar Coporda. My Yugoslav connection in Buda¬ 
pest was Budolf CaCinovich, deputy head of the commercial mission 
of the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest. 

The President : Tell us what general tasks were assigned to 
you by the British and Yugoslav intelligence service with regard 
to Hungary? 

Cseresnyes : I was to call on my old friend Laszlo Kajk in 
Budapest to renew my friendship w ith him. Bajk would then find a 
place for me in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

The President : Do you know who were the members of the 
Trotskyitc group organised by Kajk in the internment camps in 
France? 

Cseresnyes : I became acquainted with Kajk in September 
1937, in Spain, w^herc both of us were volunteers in the International 
Brigade. Later we were together in France in the concentration 
camps of St. Cyprien, Gurs and Vernet, There, Laszlo Kajk did 
Trotskyist undermining work. He gathered around himself the anti- 
Soviet, anti-democratic and anti-communist elements, creating 
a Trotskyite group from among them. Of the members of the group 
I can recall Imre Gayer and Laszlo Matyas. There were also others 
whose names, however, I cannot recall any more. In the course of 
this activity, Laszlo Kajk pursued the aim of disrupting the Hunga¬ 
rian group of the International Brigade, causing demoralisation 
in their ranks and turning them against the Soviet Union. By so 
doing he actively promoted the persecution of the International 
Brigades by the French police. 

The President : What do you know of the Trotsky ite under¬ 
mining work of Yugoslav persons in these same internment 
camps ? 

Cseresnyes : From the ranks of the Yugoslav international 
volunteers detained in the internment camps, a Trotskyite group 
was formed under the leadership of Kosta-Nadj, present Yugoslav 
lieutenant-general and army corps commander. In this group were 
united the anti-Soviet, anti-communist and anti-deinocratic elements 
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o.t‘ the Yugoslav groups. From this group of Kosta-Nadj I can still 
recall Max Milich, now major-genera I, Ivieh and others. The aim 
pursued by this I'rolskyite group was to disrupt the unity of the 
Yugoslav'^ group, to divide I he unity of the International Brigades, 
to promote the a<^tivit\ oi the French police in the ranks of the 
International Brigades, atul it look a chauvinist, nationalist stand. 
It was due to their forceful behaviour that the Yugoslav 'IVotskyites 
as it were assumed a leading role in the I rolskyisl work of the 
groups formed by the other iiationahties. 

The President : Do you kn<»vv anything ol liaszld Uajk’s 
eonneetioiis with the head <d’ the Spanish Trotskvites whom the 
People’s (k)url in Barcelona sentenced to death in 

Cseresnyes : In October, 19^9, in the (roneeiitration camp of 
Vernct, ijaszlo Bajk established close eontaet with F.nri([iie Andreher 
(riroiiella, deputy secrelarv general of the rnUskyisi ]>arty POUM 
in Spain. In the cours<‘ of the IdiHKiy rising in Barcelona on May 2, 
1937, this (Tironella in co-o[>eration Avil h Franco’s government, with 
Franco’s authorities an<l with the fascist government and the fascist 
army, organised a rising against the republican army and govern¬ 
ment. rile People’s Court in Barceh»na seiitejj.<*ed him to death, 
in September 1938. lie succeeded in escaping to French territory. 
In the spring of 1948 the men of the French secret service helped him 
€\scapc to Mexico City. 

The President : Do you know anything «>f Laszlo Kajk’s 
connections with the l^reuch secret service, with the Deuxidmti 
Bureau? 

(Iseresnytls : ^ es, I do. From the concentration camp Laszlo 

Bajk went out several times to the es})ionage organ of the spy^ net 
calle<l the Dciixierne Bur<*au, llie head of w hich was a captain. These 
visits of Ijaszld Bajk attracted the attention of us, members of thelnter- 
tiati(»nal Brigade, and simre I was on friendly terms with him my 
coinpanitms asked me to inquire from Bajk what these visits of his 
meant. J asked him, and Laszlo Bajk said that once he was called on 
by this captain, as an accpiaintaiiee <d’ his living in England had 
inquired about his well-being through the channels of the French 
secret service. Dn the sec-ond <»ceasion latszlo Bajk told me that the 
captain inquired where he wanted to take up residence after his 
release. The things I heard from liiiszld Bajk I told to the others 
in the International Brigade, but we did not believe him. The sus¬ 
picion arose in us that Laszlo Bajk must have connections with the 
French Deuxieme Bureau. 

The President : Did Laszlo Bajk render assistance to you 
in carrying out the spying tasks in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
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which were assigncfl to you hy the Britisli and Yngo.sla^' intel¬ 
ligence? 

Cseresnyes : Wliea 1 returned to Hungary. 1 \isited Laszld 
Rajk in the Ministry of ITcnne Affair?. There I told him franklv that 
during and after the war I was in ti»e serviee of the Psychological 
Warfare Branch. 1 told him of my eoniieelions with the Yugoslav 
OZNA. Laszio Rajk’s answer was that he knew, he was informed of 
every^thing. A short while afterwards he railed me to tin*. Ministry of 
Home Affairs, telling me that he was ahoiit to organise a press 
department in the Ministry <)f Horne Afiair^. and that he would 
appoint me head of that department. He also added that eoncerning 
my employment, T must not re]»orl to anv olfieial organ, that he 
personally would fix up everything. On Jarniary 13, 1047, he called 
me tohimagaiii, telling me that the press de|)art ineiit of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs would start work tliat same day and that I would he its 
head. He told me* that the main job of the press department would 
be a nation-wide popularisation of his person and of his personal 
policy. He also added that I should make the press feel lliat hehind 
the press dripartment at the Ministry <»f Holm^ Affairs stood the whole 
weight of the adrninislrati<m of home affairs, and first oj‘all he him¬ 
self, the Minister of Home Affairs, Laszh) Kajk. The purpose of 
Laszlo Rajk’s instructions was to push himself forward, excessively 
to increase his own importance and at tire same time to push the 
significance of the other personalities of the Hungarian democratic 
regime, primarily those of Malyas Rakosi, Mihaly Farkas and Emd 
Gerd, into the background. 

The President : Do you know anything about the careers of 
Gyula Fischer, Zilahi, Korondy, these individuals with reactionary 
attitudes? How were thev able to get into positions with the aid of 
Laszlo Rajk? Outline this. 

Cseresnyes : Laszlo Rafk hated the working class and while 
he was at the head of the Ministry of Home Affairs, he prevented 
people of working class origin getting into responsihle or partly 
responsible positions in the Ministry of Home Affairs. On the cont¬ 
rary, he filled the Ministry of Home Affairs w ith former reactionary 
and Horthyist civil servants, with gendarmes and police officers, 
and other elements opposed to democracy hec*aiise he knew^ that on 
account of their chauvinist attitudes, opposing the working class 
and the people’s democracy, they would gladlv be ready instruments 
of his subversive plans. I must mention Dr. Gyula Fischer, head of ft 
department in the Ministry, the bead of the presidential depart¬ 
ment, that is, the person wdio directed the personnel policy of the 
Ministry, had been in 1944 during the German occupation the 
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commander of a forced labour battalion. Tbe municipal department, 
that is, tbe department which was in charge of the affairs of the 
capital and of the Hungarian cities, was in the hands of Dr. Laszlo 
Zilahi, a very wealthv member of the big bourgeoisie, with the rank 
of ministerial councillor, who fled to Paris simultaneously with 
Laszlo Rajk'S departure. At the police the situation was similar. 
Laszlo Rack’s favourites Korondy and other Horthyist gendarmes 
led, with the rank of colonels, the responsible police departments of 
the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

The President : In connection with Laszlo Rajk, what assign¬ 
ments did you get from the Yugoslav intelligence and how did you 
carry these out? 

Cseresnves : That I should ascertain Laszlo Rajk’s loyalty, 
Laszlo Rajk's friendship for Yugoslavia. I was on terms of friendship 
with Laszlo Raik. We talked on several occasions and I became 
convinced that Laszlo Rajk was a follower of Tito, his government 
and his regime, without reservations, and at the same time he was 
full of hatred for the leading personalities of the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment and for the Hungarian ^ eople’s democracy. In December 
1947, for instance. Laszlo Rajk said of Tito that he was a brilliant 
statesman, a talented strategist, a personality on whom the whole 
world looked with the highest respect. Soon after this I asked him 
what his opinion was on the domestic and foreign policy of the Yugo¬ 
slav government. Laszlo Rajk said that he was in full agreement 
with this and he said that the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Hungarian Government should also be run on similar lines, 
following the Yugoslav pattern. Laszlo Rajk spoke with hatred of 
certain personalities in the Hungarian Government ; he especially 
objected to the fact that the making of Hungarian policy was 
first of all in the hands of Matyas Rakosi. Mihaly Farkae , Ernd Gerd, 
among others, though he, Laszlo Rajk, had the mission of directing 
and leading the fate of Hungary, the policy of Hungary. 

Th** President : You have already mentioned a Yugoslav spy, 
named CaCinovich, with whom you spoke on several occasions. 
In the course of your conversations how did this Ca^inovich evaluate 
the importance of Laszlo Rajk’s person before you, in connection 
w4th Tito’s plans? 

Cseresnyes : As early as 1947 CaCinovich said that Laszlo Rajk 
was the Hungarian politician who was regarded with the highest 
expectations by the Yugoslav government and was considered the 
most important. Laszlo Rajk’s pprson and activities were followed 
with special attention in Belgrade and he was counted upon. This is 
what he said. 
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Then 


Dr. Gfffirnyt Tarinznyde 

teacher at a commercial school was examined as witness. 

The President : First say somotliing about bow you met the 
Yugoslav Minister Mrazovioh. 

Tarisznvds : I met the Yugoslav Minister Mrazovicb at a hunt 
in January 1948 which was held in Dr. Antal Klein’s hunting reserve 
at Biritopuszta near Paks. 

The President : After you made his acquaintance did you also 
visit the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest ? 

Tarisznvds : Yes. After our first meeting T again met Yugoslav 
Minister Mrazovich at a reception given by the Polish Legation in the 
Park Club and we became good friends. He visited me a number 
of times at Paks. where T lived with my parents, and sometimes when 
I came to Pest I too visited him at the Yugoslav Legation. 

The President : Did he turn to vou with a definite request in 
September, 1948, to enable him to go hunting with his friends in the 
Antal Klein hunting reserve? 

Tarisznvds : Yes. 

The President : Say something about that. 

Tarisznvds : As I was returning home from school one dav in 
September, 1948,1 met Mrazovich near our house. He complained that 
he was being watched and that he had to meet with his Hungarian 
friends so that it should not cause any unpleasantness. He asked me 
to speak to Antal Klein to allow him to come dovTi to Biritopuszta 
with a number of his friends one day in the near future. I told him 
that we could immediatelv go over to the Baumann restaurant 
because I knew that Antal Klein was there. That is in Paks. We went 
there. Dr. Antal Klein and Mrazovich talked about him coming 
down to hunt one dav in the very near future. Then Mrazovich asked 
me to accompany him on the hunt. I saw no obstacle to this and 
agreed. 

The President : Now tell us how this so*callcd hunt was orga¬ 
nised, how and with whom Mrazovich arrived? 

Tarisznvds : One day soon after that we went out to the 
MAVAUT station near the 116th kilometre stone on the Szekszard 
road. A few hundred metres from there there was a lane where a gig 
drawn by two horses was waiting. Antal Klein was sitting in the 
carriage. He said that he had been asked by Mrazovich to come for 
him himself by car. After we had waited for about half an hour 
Mrazovich’s car”appeared, from which he and a man wearing a green 
felt coat and dark glasses got out. After being confronted with them 
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at the police I know that that certain person was La9zl6 Kajk, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His face appeared familiar to me but 
I did not recognise it then. We mounted the carriage and went along 
the lane in the direction of the Biritopuszta. We stopped on the 
puHzta. far from the houses. Antal Klein remained in the carriage. 
He explained how to reach the nearest keeper’s hut where we could 
also prepare a snack from the food we had brought with us. Mrazovich 
and the man in the green felt coal look two guns with them and w^ 
started off in the given directi<»n. 

77ic President : In your opinion what was the behaviour of 
Mrazovich and T.aszlo Rajk during the so-called hunt? 

Tnrisznvns : When we reached the keeper’s hut I noticed that 
a man in hunting clothes was waiting there, carrying a gun. He w as 
of medium height, and might have been about40ycars old. Mrazovich 
asked me to stay in the keeper’s hut and prepare the snack. It struck 
me that this man had not been introduced to me, neither had the 
other one wdicn he got out of the car. Then they talked, walking up 
and down in front of the keeper’s hut, and also farther away from the 
keeper’s hut. Now' and then they eame close to me. I heard that one 
of the men w as speaking in some Slav language. I am certain that it 
was not Russian, but perhaps Serbian. The man in the green felt coat 
spoke Hungarian and Mrazovich interpreted between the tw’o. 
I could understand a few words of the conversation when they came 
near me, for instance that Mrazovich was speaking about Yugo¬ 
slavia and said that action had to be taken. The other man, that is 
the one T did not know, spoke in that Slav language so that I could 
not understand what he w^as saying. The man in the green felt coat 
spoke Hungarian. Then they spoke about someone called Palffy who 
would be made Minister of Defence. I also heard the names of 
Ministers Riikosi and Farkas mentioned a number of times. When 
they had finished their talk they came into the keeper’s hut and 
ate a snack. 

When Mrazovich saw' that I was in a very bad mood, he turned 
to me and started to talk to me. Then we started on our way back 
to the carriage. The unknown man, however, went to his two com¬ 
panions and togetherthev wentinthedirectionof Csdmpapuszta. After 
the car had left, I told Mrazovich that I had the feeling that he had 
had no intention of hunting, he only wanted to meet someone and 
I was needed to supply the character of an excursion to the hunt, 
that is, I said that I was invited superfluously because it seemed 
that he did not want to meet me but had other intentions. Mrazovich 
made excuses and said that the man in the keeper’s hut with the 
green felt coat was an old acquaintance of his and they got talking 
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80 that they forgot all about hunting. Then we climbed into the 
carriage and Antal Klein took us back to the Szekszard road, where 
Mrazovich and Laszlo Rajk got into the car. Before the car started 
Mrazovich called me aside and told me that 1 should not tell anyone 
about this meeting. I was annoyed then and told him that iTwas 
quite unnecessary to invite me because it was not my company 
which was important to him. They then left for Budapest, I got into 
Antal Klein’s carriage and we returned to Paks. Oa the way I told 
him that I had misgivings about the meeting, and it seemed that my 
person was important only to cover up lor something which was not 
quite straightforward. 

The President : Please come here. (Tarisznyds steps forivard 
to the judge^s platform,) Do you recognize the f)erson on this photo¬ 
graph as the one who waited in the keeper’s hut? Look at it. 

Tarisznyds (looking at the photograph) ; Yes, f recognise it. 

The President : Are you certain? 

Tarisznyds : Yes. 

The President : I have established that this picture on which 
the witness recognised the person in question is a photograph of 
Rankovich which is included in the documents. 

Then 

Antal Klein 

was examined. 

The President : Tell us w'hen, and under what circumstances, 
you met Minister Mrazovich. 

Klein : At a Polish party given here in Budapest at the Park 
Club at the end of January 1948 which T attended with Gyorgyi, 
the daughter of our chief town clerk Gero Tarisznyas. When we 
reached the Park Club all the rooms were already crowded with 
guest-s, but as we entered the Yugoslav Minister Mrazovich imincdia- 
tely’- came up to us. He knew us from a hunt arranged at iny place, 
attached himself to us and, greeting me briefly, began warmly to 
pay court to Gyorgyi Tarisznyas and remained in Gyorgyi Tarisznyas’ 
company all night. We left for home the day after the party. Eight 
to ten days later, when I went into Paks — Paks is a few kilometres 
from Biritopuszta — I met the chief town clerk, Gerd Tarisznyas, 
who told me that he had just received a telephone call from Minister 
Mrazovich that he was coming down that same evening for dinner. 
Tarisznyas asked me also to stay so that the Minister should have 
company. I stayed on, and Mrazovich did in fact arrive by car from 
Budapest between 7 and 8 o’clock. He stayed for dinner and 1 was 
there too. We talked all through dinner. During the whole time he 



concentrated his attention on GySrgyi Tarisznyas. I went home and 
he probably returned to Budapest by car in the morning hours. 
This happened again in a few days’ time. He frequently visited 
Tarisznyas’ house. After that I did not see Minister Mrazovich for a 
number of months only heard that he was paying a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to Gyorgyi Tarisznyas, visited them frequently and the news was 
current that lie even wanted to marry her. That is how I met him. 

The President : Let us finally get to the point, how did you 
meet Mrazovich? How and under what eircuiiistanites did he turn 
to you with the request to organise hunting parties on your estate 
in Biritd[>uszta? 

Klein : As I have explained I did not sec very much of the 
Yugoslav Minister Mrazovich between February 1948 and the 
autumn. Once, at the end of September 1948 we visited Paks. GyOrgyi 
Tarisznyas mentioned that Minister Mrazovich would like to hunt 
at ray jilace with one or two companions and she asked for my per¬ 
mission. I answered that there was no objeclion to this, it w^ould 
be a pleasure. Later Mrazovich asked that, as he w anted to come 
dowm in his car with one or two friends to go hunting, I should do 
him the favour of coming by carriage to the so-called Road 6, the main 
Budapest-Szekszard road, to the 116th kilometre stone, where the lane 
meets the road and where there was alsoaMAVAUT stop. 1 should 
wait for him there and take him further as no car could pass along 
the sandy lane. He asked that 1 should drive the horse and carriage 
because he wanted to hunt incognito. I promised to do this. A few 
days later, at the beginning of October, I went to the main road, 
Road 6, with my carriage at the stipulated time, where the main road 
crosses the lane and wailed there. When I arrived Gyorgyi Tarisznyas 
was already there and she told me that Mrazovich had also invited 
her and asked her to come. About half an hour later Minister Mrazo¬ 
vich arrived. He and a man wearing a green felt coat and black 
sjiectacles, whom I did not know, got out of the car. After a short 
greeting both of them seated themselves in iny carriage. I drove the 
carriage along the lane as far fis the edge of Biritopuszta. I stopped 
a good distance from the buildings where they got off together with 
GyOrgyi Tarisznyas, took with them the food brought by Gyorgyi 
Tarisznyas as well as tw^o guns, and the man in the green felt coat, 
who was unknown to me, Mrazovich and Gyorgyi Tarisznyas went 
into the hunting reserve. They asked me to wait for them. They 
would return in about two to two and a half hours’ time when I 
should take them back to the car in the main road. Then they left. 
What happened then I do not know. They returned two and a half 
hours later and then I took them back by carriage to the main road. 
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They got into the car waiting on the main road, and two ol‘ them 
went off w'hile I took Gyorgyi Tarisznyas to Paks in rny carriage. 

The President : What impression did that whole ‘‘hunt” make 
on you? Was it not clear that this was only a so-called hunt which 
served to enable Mrazovich to meet certain persons in secrel ? 

Klein : Well, in the beginning it seemed <piite natural to me that 
Mrazovich wanted to go hunting in Paks because 1 knew that my 
hunting reserve was quite well-stocked \vith wild animals. I could 
also understand his asking me to take him along the lane with my 
horse and carriage because it is impossible tc» drive* along the lane by 
car as it is a sandy, uneven road. I also und(jrsti»od that he w anted to 
hunt incognito. But when they^ returned aft(‘r two to two and half 
hours without anything in the bag, T became Mispicious of the w hole 
thing. I was not introduced to the man in the green coat with the 
black spectacles. The fact that they came from Budapest to go 
hunting and the whole hunt did not last longer than two to two and 
a half hours also roused my suspicions, as well as the fact t hat they 
returned without any hag from an area rich in w ild animals, t then took 
Gyorgyi Tarisznyas back and saw^ that she was also in a ])ad mood. 
I asked her what happened and who were these people, who was 
he, how^ did he get here? She said that she did not know^ what had 
happened, and this was unpleasant enough. She diil not know’ what 
had actually taken place here because it was eertainly not a hunt. 

The President : What part did Laszlo Rajk jday in this so- 
called hunt? 

Klein : I did not know Laszlo Rajk, I do not know' him, 
I have never seen him. Now that I have been put face to face 
with him by the authorities, I recognise in him that man who was 
present then with Mrazovich in the green felt coal ami spectacles. 

The President : Now’ you recognise him? 

Antal Klein (looking for along time at Laszlo Rajk and his compa¬ 
nions) : Yes! 

The President : Have the People’s Judges any questions to put 
to the witness? (None) The People’s Prosecutor? The Defence? 
(None) Any remarks, Laszlo Rajk? 

Rajk : None. 

The President orders a short recess. 

After the recess the trial continues ivith the examination of 
D ez sS \ ^ tn c t h. 

The President : Tell me when and under what circumstances you 
were organised by the Yugoslav information organs and wdth w^hom 
you were in contact from among the Yugoslav intelligence agents? 
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Nemeth : I ma<le the acquaintance of Gyorgy Palffy in the 
Miniritry of Dofciice in the autumn of 194'). In the course of our 
conversations we arrived at the coiicliision tliat we were both 
chauvinists and enemies of the peoph^s democratic systcim. Because 
of our similar and coiinnon political v iews a mutual good relatioiisliip 
developed betwc<'n me and Palffy and as the result of this mutual 
good relationship, 1 w as appointiul with Palffv \s assistance to be 
chief-of-staff td' the frontier guard in the. autumn <d’ 1946. At 
that time, Palffy was coininandcr-in-chicf of the frontier guard, 
Palffy summoned me at the end of 1946 or at the bcginiiiiig of 
1947 — now 1 <loirt know exactly, 1 don’t rcjnembcr the time — 
and told me that he was in espionage contact with the Yugoslav 
representative Lazar Brankov, who wanted, on liis })ro]Misal, to 
enter into personal eonlact with me,, too, Palffy instructed me that 
T should iiilorm Brankov in detail about everything inter<^stiiig him 
in conrieetion with the frontier guard. He nmiarked that he had 
chosen me to enter into this contact because be knew tliat I was 
chauvinistic and eoiisequeutly an enemy of the democratic .system. 
I agreed to Palffy's proposal to cuter into es|>ionage relations 
with Brankov and two or three days afUvr this eouversatitin 1 called 
upon Brankov in his offiee. We agreed that in every ea.se I should 
personally bring tlie espionage information asked for by Brankov 
to him at his o<l‘ie(! or his Hat aft<^r we had hrst spoken l>y telephone. 
Brankov remark<‘d then that later he would also turn to Palffy 
for news material in connection with the frontier guard, but even 
then, I should bring th(^ detailed data to him, in the way we arranged. 

The President : AX hat military state secrets did you later pass 
on to the Y ugoslav inffirTuation organs? 

Nemeth : First ol all Brankov^ asked me. to inform him about 
the questions of the organisation of tlie frontier guards, the data 
about the number and the arms of the frontier guards, as well as 
the data about the nurnher, the station and the list of commanders 
and political characterisation of the commanders of the different 
battalions and <;ompanics of the frontier guard. I always delivered 
these data to Brankov, Brankov especially emphasised that, first 
of all, the data concerning the formations of the frontier guard 
stationed on the Y^ugoslav border line interested him and he asked 
me immediately to communicate to him even the slightest change 
concerning them. I promised that, too. These data I handed over 
to Brankov v\'erc all military secrets. 

The President : Did you get instructions from the Yugoslav 
information service about the troops of the frontier guard, about 
the guarding of the frontier? 
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Nemeth : Yes, I did. Of course, I got this also through Brankov 
and Palffy. First of all I got instructions to supplement the officer 
corps of the frontier guard formations, mainly with old, fascist, 
chauvinist minded officers and to place them in leading })Ositions, 
because these officers were, according to the Yugoslav intelligence 
pet)ple, very easy to organise for the Yugoslav information 
organs because of their political views and their ]»asl crimes. Besides 
tliat they gave instructions concerning the Yugoslav-Hungarian 
frontier, tliut we should have formations (»f ihe smallest possible 
number on this Cronlicr in order to carry out tlic \ery strong illegal 
traffic established by the Yugoslav iiiformation organs at as many 
places as possilde and in the least tlaiigerous way and with the 
least trouble. The Yugoslav information organs also gav^e instruc¬ 
tions eoncerning the Rumanian and (!zechos]o\ ak frontier ; in 
connection with these, the instruclions I got were to carry on such 
aclivilies of the frontier guard formations there as would 
cause dissatisfaction, trouhle and an anti-democratic atmosphere, 
and the political relations between the neighbouring country and 
the Hungarian pco[)le’s democracy should be damaged. Bui they 
emphasised first of all that, concerning tlie Soviet frontier, our task 
was to find out those points of this frontier wliit^h are the least 
controlled by the Soviet frontier guard and arc suit aide for the 
Yugoslav information organs to send Beiiderist, fascist, imperialist 
and other anti-Soviet intelligence agents to and fro across the frontier. 
My task was not only to discover these points, but also to prepare 
these points for this traffic. 

The President : When you were sent to Moscow in 1948 in 
the capacity of military attache, did you receive some special tasks 
from Palffy? 

Nemeth : Palffy summoned me to him at the beginning of May 
1948 — I remember that clearly — and told me that according to the 
instructions of the Yugoslav information organs ho would manage 
to get me sent to Moscom- as military attache. He said that the 
Yugoslavs were satisfied with my espionage activities and. therefore, 
he sent me to Moscow with the instructions that I should carry on 
this espionage activity for the Yugoslavs in the Soviet Union. 
Concerning rny activities there, PMffy instructed me first of all 
to learn the Russian language in order to get in touch through 
that with the Soviet people. I should gain their confidence and, 
misleading them, I should get esyuonage data from them. Palffy 
considered it a very im})ortant thing to establish close contacts 
with the other military attaches in Moscow, for I could get important 
data, data for espionage, from them, which w^as especially interesting 



and importaiil for tiie Yugoslav intelligence organs. Palffy instructed 
me that I sliould try to get secret data about the organisational 
structure, the ariuanient, the supplies and the discipline of the 
Soviet Army even befi»rc the Jugoslav intelligence organs entered 
into contact willi me. lie told me that the Yugoslavs would probably 
only establish coiilacl with me later, when I had already spent 
some time in Moscow. He explained this by saying that they were 
prepared for the Soviet organs not to trust me in the first period. 
He called my atleini<»!i to the fact that I should just because of 
this be verv careful in the beginning to overcome this first lack of 
confidence on the part of the Soviet organs in the interests of the 
success of my espionage activity. 

The President : Finally, when and with whom did you enter 
into contact in Moscow? Did you meet Mrazovieh, did you talk 
with him? 

Nemeth : 1 entercf? into contact with Karlo Mrazovieh, Yugo¬ 
slav Ainbassa<lor to Moscow in the spring of 1949 in Moscow. We 
first met at a r(‘ception. Mrazovieh approached me and referring 
to Palffy and Brankov, told me that on the instructions of the Yugo¬ 
slav intelligence organs and in their name, he would establish contact 
with me. After that he asked me w^hat instructions PMffy had given 
to me. 1 told him about the instructions I had received from Palflfy 
and Mrazovieh asked me, on the basis of these instructions, to hand 
over to him the es[)imiage material 1 had collected until that time. 
On the oc<;asion <jf the next meeting which w’^e had fixed before, 
and which was also at a reception, I handed oyer to Mrazovieh 
in a closed envcloyie the espionage material containing data about 
the Soviet Army that T had collected before in writing. Mrazovieh 
tedd me then that for reasons of secrecy, we would in future always 
meet at receptions and we would use these good opportunities to 
talk wdth om; ari(»ther without attracting any attention. 

At our next meeting, Mrazovieh told me that until the reso¬ 
lution of the Information Bureau, the Yugoslav representatives in 
the Soviet Union could very easily get information because they 
enjoyed great confidence. But this opportunity did not exist any 
more. My first task would be to find out those data which refer 
to the changes taking place witliin the Soviet Army since the last 
espionage reports. Mrazovieh commissioned me to try to get secret 
data about the Soviet Army from the officers of the Ministry of Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union and instructed me to find out the political 
views, concerning Tito' s policy, of the military attaches of the peoples' 
democratic countries in Moscow and the personnel of the Hungarian 
Embassy to Moscow . According to these tasks and instructions 
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given by Mrazovich, I acquired espionage data about the organi¬ 
sational structure, the arm iments, the military training and discipline 
of the Soviet Army and the standpoint taken by the military attaches 
of the peoples’ democratic countries in Moscow and the personnel 
of the Hungarian Embassy to Moscow in connection with Tito’s 
policy as well. I succeeded in c<illecting tluise espionage data 
especially because of the coiilideiicc shown by the olficers of 
the Sovdet Army and the military attaches of the peoples’ democratic 
countries towards me in my capacity as the military attache of 
a friendly country. I handed over the espionage data I c<dlected 
to Mrazovich on the occasion of our next meeting by word of 
mouth and again in writing, iji a sealed envelope, and these data 
were alm(»st entirely of a secret nature. On the occasion of delivering 
the data to Mrazovich T asked him what the situation w’as with 
Brankov, now that Brankov’s anti-Titoite statement had became 
generally known, and wlicther it w as not to be feared that Brankov 
would expose our former spv connections. Mrazovich assured me 
we did not have to fear this as Brankov’s aiiti*Tito declaration 
was nothing else but a pnjvocative hliilT to enable him to stay 
where he w^as and to continue his spying activities against the 
Soviet Union and the peoples’ democracies. 1 met Mrazovich some 
four or five times in Moscow. 

Next there follows the heartrt" of witness 
J o z s V f n e X, 

The President : Tell us, since when you have collaborated with 
the Yugoslav intelligence service? 

Rex : Since August 1945. 

The President : By whom were you brought into the organisa¬ 
tion of the Yugoslav agents? 

Rex : By Lazar Brankov, then deputy commander of the 
Yugoslav Military Mission. 

The President : Did Brankov make use of any materials compro¬ 
mising to you, in connection with your being brought into the 
organisation? 

Rex : Yes. On one occasion when T visited him in August 
1945, Brankov told me that Rankovicli, the bead of the OZNA, 
had sent him material compromising to my person. Brankov told 
me that during the war iu 1941, 1 had deserted the partisan unit 
in which I was serving and that I had concealed this fact when 
entering the Hungarian Communist Party. First 1 tried to deny 
this insinuation but since it was true I admitted it to Brankov. 
Brankov then made me face the dilemma of cither agreeing to 
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join the Yugoslav intelligence service as an agent or the Yugoslav 
Military Mission woiiUl hand over the compromising material to 
the Hungarian authorities concernetl. At that lime 1 <‘ould see no 
other way out. I consented. With this my enrollmeiit was completed. 

The President : What tasks, in particular what es|)ionage tasks 
did Brankov entrust to you before the end of 1946, within the 
sphere of the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Aflairs? 

Rex : Brank<iv commissioned me to collect and to hand over 
to him confiflential material concerning the organisation of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well as character sketcln^s of the 
leading officals of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the di|do- 
matie personnel of the^ Hungarian Legal ions abroad. FiirllnM* I w as 
to give him confidential material in general on the work of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and facts about international treaties 
between Hungary and foreign countries. 

The President : How* did you become secretary of the Hun- 
garian-YugoslavSociety? Did Brankov play any r<de in this? 

Rex : Yes. Prior to the establishment of tlie society, in Sep¬ 
tember 194o, Brankov advised me to try to obtain the ]>ost of 
secretary in the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society, this being an im|)ortant 
post for the Yugoslav intelligence service. He told me he would 
back rnv nomination and el(^<*tion in every w ay. By methods unkm»w*n 
to me Brankov succeeded in attaining this, T w as nominated and 
in October 1945 I was elected secretary of the Hungarian-Yugoslav 
Society, 

The President : Do you know* that the Yugoslav intelligence 
organs, and among them Brankov, wwe utilising this TTuiigarian- 
Yugoslav Society for spying purposes and in general for under¬ 
mining work directed against the Hungarian state order? 

Rex : Yes, 1 do. A short while after mv election Brankov 
had a lengthy conversation with me on the work of the TTungarian- 
Yiigoslav Society and on my work. Brankov explained to me then 
that the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society must by all possible means 
endeavour to popularise Tito and his government wdth the hroad 
Hungarian masses find to make Tito’s person appear to the Hun¬ 
garian masses as being not only the leader of the peordes of Yugo¬ 
slavia but also as the man meant to be the leader of all the nations 
of the Balkans. Brankov also stressed to me that the Society 
would also have to publish printed propaganda material corres¬ 
ponding with the Yugoslav chauvinist nationalist policy and that 
performances, exhibitions etc. following the same line and w4th 
the same content must also be arranged. As another important task, 
Brankov pointed out the necessity of building up a nation-wide 
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organisalioii of liranclies of the IIungarian-Yugnslav Society. As 
Braiikov pul it, a very important role would lat(?r have to be played 
by this network of brandies with regard to the aims in Hungary 
of the Yugo.-lav iutelligeiice organs. 

Tli4i Vresldmit : Is it true that at the Hungarian Legation in 
Belgrade you had stolen some documents containing Hungarian 
stale secrels and that you handed them over to a Yugi».'>lav agent 
by tin* name of Ft t u Dolirovidi? 

Hex : It is true. In 1947 I was serving at the Hungarian 1 nega¬ 
tion in Belgrade as second secretary of the Legation. Lhtm I stole 
from the Legation some material concerning the activity of the 
Legation, and character sketches of every eni]»loyec working at the 
L(;gaLion. 1 s;ole as well conlidential data of tlie information material 
coiietirniiig Hungary’s }>olitical and economic situation which the 
Hungarian Ministry <d‘ Foreign Affairs sent to the Hungarian Legation 
in Belgrade for their information, and 1 handed it over to Fcter 
Dohrovich, an olfieial of administrative grade in the Yugoslav 
Ministry id Foreign Affairs and a collaborator of the Yugoslav 
intelligence service. 

The President : Did you then return from Belgrade, that is 
to say were vou called hack to Budapest? 

Rex : Yes. 

The President : Did you then renew' your espionage connections 
with Brankov? What tasks did he assign to you and what kind of 
news material did you give him at that time? 

Rex : When in February 1918 I returned from Belgrade 
Brankov called me to him and renewed that connection. At that time 
Brankov was already First Counsellor of the Legation and at a 
certain period he w'as temporary charge d’affaires. Saying that he 
had very little time, Brankov connected me with Boarov whose 
activities were covered by his post of press attache of the Y'ugoslav 
Legation. He too was an agent of the Yugoslav^ intelligence service. 
So on later occasions I gave to Boarov eonfideiitial material for 
Brankov, about the work of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of the 
activities of the state office.s and some character sketches of leading 
state officials. 

T.ie President : Do tlie People’s Judges have any questi(»ns to 
the witness? (None). The People’s Prosecutor? j. The Defence? 

(None). Lazar Brankov! Do you have any remarks to make? 

Brankov : None. 

The. President : Is it true? 

Brankov : Yes. 
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The President orders 


Jozsvf tlegediis 
to be conducted to the witness stand. 

The President : T(‘1J us first, since when did you co-operate 
with the \ugo^lav intelligence, how did they transfer you illegally 
Irom Yugoslavia to Hungary and how did you cover up your under¬ 
ground activities here? 

ihgi •diis : In 191i I was a soldier in the Yugoslav Army. 
In j\overnher 1 was adjutant to the city commander in Szabadka. 
That was when 1 was brought in as an agent of the intelligence 
service by Jdzsef Stuirdierg, a major in the OZINA. Later at the 
end of January Jdzsef Slumberg, INikola Krek and I crossed 

the border illegally. All three of us were in uniform. Before we 
crossed the border 1 was given false credmitials by Jdzsef Stumberg, 
according to which I was a correspondent of the Yugoslav paper 
“Szabad V'ajdasag”. 

The President : Among the Yugoslav intelligence agents, wdth 
whom were you in ciuitact in Hungary? 

Hegediis : At the beginning of March- Stumberg went from 
Budapest to Belgrade. At the same lime the members of the Military 
Mission, Major Brankov and Major Javorsky, arrived in Budapest 
from Debrecen. Both of tliem v\cre Yugoslav intelligence officers. 
I was handed over to these two l>y Stumberg before he left for Belgrade. 
Later, in 1946, INikola Siniljanich, an OZINA major, arrived in Buda¬ 
pest, and also engagfnl in espionage in Hungary, but he covered 
up for his w ork by being a member of the Yugoslav Military Mission. 
Then Javorsky put me in c<»ntact with him and later in January, 
in 1948, 1 esialilished direct contact with Lazar Brankov, First 
Counsellor of the Bijdap<?st Legation, and in earJv^ February. Brankov 
transferred me to Ziv^ko Buarov who was also an OZNA officer. 

The President : You said that you tr>ok up connections with 
Brankov also. When this connection with Brankov had been estab¬ 
lished in 1948, what assignment did you get from him relating to 
the work of the Hiingarian-Yugosluv Society? 

Hegediis : In January 1948 1 worked at the Reparations Office. 
Ill the middle of January Anton Roh, who was secretary general 
of the Federation of South Slavs and who was also an agent of the 
OZNA in Hungary, phoned me to go and see him. He said that 
Brankov wanted me to go and see him. Brankov instructed me 
that in the interest of the Yugoslav intelligtmce organisations I 
would have to go to the Hungarian-Yugoslav Society. And he 
determined immediately what sort of work I would have to do : 
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I would have to build up the espionage network of the provincial 
and Budapest groups. In the middle of February Brankov linked 
me w^ith Zivko Boarov. 

The President : Do you know' anything concerning Brankov’s 
espionage activities in Hungary following his apparent break with 
the Tito government? 

Hegediis : Yes, I do. 

The President : Speak about this. 

Hegediis : Following this, after he had traimferretl me to 
Boarov, I did not meet Brankov'^ for a few irionths. On November 
29, 1948, when the iiflh anniversary of the \ ug(»slav Republic 
was celebrated in the Madaeh ddiealre, Brankov delivered the 
official address. Before he Indd his speech he warned me that he 
wanted to speak with me. After he had coiu-Iuded his address, 
a cultural programme fcdlowed. Neither 1 nor Brankov attended 
the programme but we stayed in the snndviug room, talking for 
about an hour, Brankov sai<l that his slaterncTil w liich had a[)peared 
in the Hungarian papers, and according to whi(‘h he had broken 
wdth Tito and his government, was only feigm‘d, h(^ would stand 
by Tito and his government in the future too, and he asked 
that I should continue collecting espionage data for him. Then I 
met Brankov on three other occasions at the headijuarters of the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav Society where Brankov displayed interest in 
the work of the Society. I mforme<l liim. In January 1949 I fell 
seriously ill and since that time I have not met Brankov. I have 
not seen him since. 

The President : Don’t you know anything else? 

Hegediis : No, I don’t. 

The President: Do the Peoyde’s Judges have any questions ? 
(None). The People’s Prosecutor? (None). The Counsel for the 
Defence? (None). Lazar Brankov! Do you have any remarks? 

Brankov : I have none. 

The President : Does the testimony of the witness correspond 
to the truth? 

Brankov : Yes. 

Dr. peter Janko. the President of the Court orders a brief recess. 
After the recess the trial continues with the ex itnination of 

Ljnbiisa Ilribar. 

The. President : Answer tlie question, how did Javorsky and 
Casino vich draw you in for espionage activity against Hungary? 



Hribar : I had known Rudolf Cacinovich sinco the war and 
I was good frionds with liiiri. Both of us lived here as refugees. 
I got to know Javorsky in 194>. After th<^ war 1 went to the ^ iigo- 
slav Military Mission because of the regislration. On this occasion 
Javorsky received me and questioned ino in detail under what 
circuinstanct^s 1 lived, how 1 lived, whal my conne< tions were and 
he asked me whether I intended to return to Yugoslavia. I said 
that I would not go to Yugoslavia because 1 wanted to live in Hun¬ 
gary. Some time later 1 again visile*! the Missioii for a *eriiheat«i 
to be allowed to live here. Javorsky questioned me again about 
my acqnaintaiiees and then lie deiJared that 1 as a "'k ugoslav citizen 
living in Hungary was obliged t<» bel|» the \ ngoslav government 
in everything. He said that they knew that 1 had a v\id*j circh^ of 
acf_[iiaintaiices in the aristocracy and in the church and that these 
people were very iiiter(;sting, therefore my duty \cas to try to hud 
out how they fell about tlic Yugoslav aud tin' Hiingarian govern¬ 
ments, what llieir political views and their conin'clions wtnt^, and 
should report all this to him in d<?lail. In this way Javorsky ('ailed 
upon me to work secretly for llie inl(dligence service. CaciuoN ieh 
also spent much lime with me for this pur|>ose, taking advantage 
of our old friendship. When they saw' that their polite attein|>ts 
failed, they started to threaten me. In the summer of 191-7 Cacinovich 
called me up in the Szeiit Istvan hospital, saying that he ahsolulely 
had to sjieak with me. When T met him at the agreed time, Inj sliowed 
me a Yugoslav newspaper in which they had written that my 
brother in Yugoslavia had been arrested as a memher of a eoa- 
sjiiracy against the government. Cacinovich declared that if 1 wa^re 
not willing to he li4d(>ful and work for tluj LIDB, my Jjrolher 
would he sentenced to death. He also declared thal he knew very well 
how fond 1 was of my family and therefore he had alrciudy rep(»rled 
my consent to Belgrade. I did not answer anything, and hti took 
my silenee for consent. This is how' 1 (^arntj in conlaet with tlie 
YugoslaV inielligenee. 

The President : Finally, how did they deprive you of your 
liberty, how did they arrest yon and tak<i you into eU'^tody in the 
building of the Yugoslav Legation? Talk about this. 

Hribar : In Decemher I947 Cacinovdeh sent me to th<? Yugo¬ 
slav Consulate, taking advantage of a pending visa application of 
mine. When I arrived. Consul Sniiljaiiich received me and declared 
that I would not get anything like a visa, for I want<jd to go to 
Vienna not to visit my daughter living there hut hecaiise I did not 
want to work for them and wanted to get away. Then they arrested 
me and held me in custody for two days there in the building. 
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The President : Following this they took you across the ITiin- 
gariaii-Yugoslav frontier. Then they brought you back. Talk about 
this, bow it ha})pene(]. 

llrihnr : After this, two clays latc;r, in the evening tw^o emplo¬ 
yees of thc^ l.egation brought me; down and forced me to get into 
a car. 1 hc;y warned me not to cause any disturbance. Another 
civilian, unknown to nic!, and the chauifeur named JNikolaj got into 
the car and we started tc»wards the frontier. At that time 
I was not aware of where we were going, A little before the 
frontier we stopped. J'h<;y said I had to get out and took me over 
to the; c»th<;r side. There;, in Yugoslav territory, a completely closed 
truck was already waiting. 'Jdicy made me get in and 1 was guarded 
there ])y soldiers. In a short while they brought into the c;ar three 
men whose hands and eyes were handaged and hound. Then the 
truck started again. In a f<nv hours we arrived in the yard of a 
building. Before; I could get out niy eyes, too, were hound and 
tliey took me into a gaol and there my eyes were uii bound. 

The President : Ilow^ were >ou then lichl in (‘.ustody in Belgrade 
at the IJDB? Vv ho cxaniin;d you, on whut did they question you 
and bnally what was demanded of you? 

I hi bar : 1 was ke}>t there from about Dccembc^r 15, until 
January 5, 1918, tlieii Blazicli, Javorsky and an unknown UDB 
olficer irn|uin;d of me about Mr. Pettitt, British Consul General 
in Buda|M;st and aixmt my conne(;lions with the British Legation. 
Then lliey instructed me that 1 must do intelligence; work in Hun¬ 
gary against the Hungarian government and at the same time they 
wanted me to act as liaison bctw'oen the Yugoslav and British 
intelligence agents. When I <lid not want to give my consent, they 
threatein‘d that T, tixi, would be liquidated. After tliis they 
maele me sign a stateni<;rit in which I bound myself to w ork for the 
Yugoslav UDB. 

The President : And when you signed this? 

Ilribur : When 1 signed this, in about an hour they took me 
out of tin; gaol and jmt me into a car. Then we stop|>cd again at 
a street eorii<;r and Cacinovich got into the car, and then we went 
again to the frontier. At the frontier the driver called Nikolaj 
stepped out with three passports, arranged the matter of the pass¬ 
ports, arnl then they took me to Budapest almost to my house 
where they set me free. 

Then 

Z irU o Boar o v, 

a former employee of the Yugoslav Legation was examined by the 
People s Court, 
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The President : To begin with, speak of the role you had among 
the Yugoslav intelligeriee agents in Iliingary. 

Boarov : I was one c»f the associates in Hungary of the Yugo¬ 
slav intelligence organisation. I <*overed up lor these activities by 
my appointiiicrit as press attache at the Yugoslav Legation. 

The President : Do you know Mhat part Lazar Brankov had 
in the so-called intelligence organisation and with what diplomatic 
appointment he covenMi up lor this activity? 

Boarox^ : Brankov was an associate of the Y’ugoslav intelli¬ 
gence service in Hungary until 1947 ; from 1917 on he was the 
chief representative (d the LiDB. the Y ugoslav intelligence service. 
He covered up lor this role lirst as a memher of the Y ugoslav Military 
Mission, later us its head, and then in 1917 when tlie Mission was 
Iransftnmcd into the Legation as the First Counsellor of the Legation. 

The President : During the years 1947 and 1948 what intelli¬ 
gence, espionage, assignments did you gel from Brankov? 

Boarox: : With regard to my work, Brankov instructed me in 1947 
to j)opularise Tito’s person and policy in Hungary and then to 
direct the work of the Hungarian-Y ugoslav Society according to 
the interests of Yugoslav policy, to direct in the same vvay the 
magazine of the Hungarian-Y ugoslav St»ciety, the “Deli Csillag”. 
Then he instructe<l irie that I should also direct the publication of 
the Democratic Federation of the South Slaves of Hungary, the 
“Nase TSovine” also according to the interests of Y ugoslav^ policy. 
Similarly he instructed me to build up a network in various cultural 
and social organisations, in the [»ress departments of tlie various 
Ministries, in the editorial and publishing olTiees, in the Association 
of Writers and Journalists, etc. He instructed me to obtain data 
through tills network on the political and economic conditions in 
Hungary. 

The President : IN«iw relate what assignments you got in 1948 
from Brankov' in the interests t»f which you had to spread certain 
propaganda material illeg illy hrouglit ov'er from Yugoslavia. 

Boarox' : In 1948, afiiir the appearance of the resolution of 
the Information Bureau, Brankov sent an employee of the Yugo¬ 
slav Legation, Lazar Torbica, to Y'^ugoslavia who brought illegal 
press material from there to Hungary. This material first of all 
incited people against the resolution of the Information Bureau. 
Brankov instructed me to distribute this propaganda material by 
post to the leailers of various social organisations and the Ministries. 
W^c had siuiilar propaganda material brought in which we distributed 
similarly. 
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The President : You killed Milos Moich. Tell us what part 
Brankov had in this murder. From whom did Brankov' get instruc¬ 
tions for the execution of this murder and finally, in connection 
with this, who handed you the weapon which you used to carry 
out the murder, to whom did this weapon belong? 

Boarov : In 1948, after the publication of the resolution of 
the Information Bureau, Blazich told Brankov once in my 
presence that one of our agents who work^-d in the Democratic 
Federation of the South Slavs of Hungary, MiloS Moich, identified 
himself with the resolution of the Information Bureau and wanted 
to come out openly in the Hungarian press against Tito and his 
companions and wanted to expose the ^ iigoslav diplomats operating 
in Budapest as Y^ugoslav spies. In connection with this Brankov 
said that in the Mtiich case he had rejmrled to Belgrade and from 
there had received an answer from Uauko\'ich according to 
which Tito’s instructions were to put Moich across to Yugoslavia, 
and if we w^ere not able to do this, to li<piidatc him physically. 
In connection with this, Brankov transmitteii to me instructions 
to carry out this task. He stated that as a Serb I was closest to Moich 
and so I had the best chance of succeeding in this. 

I did not want to undertake this assigninent, I refused it. 
Then Brankov and Blazich conducted me to Minister Mi-azovich, 
to whom they explained that I did not want to uridert akc to carry 
out this assignment. Then Mrazo\dch repeated the assignment, the 
instructions for which had come from Belgrade, and when he ordered 
me to carry it out I did not dare refuse. Then Mrazovich handed 
me his revolver for carrying out the assignment. 

Then I went to Moich’s flat on the evening of July 10, and 
having made sure that he was alone I w ent; up to him and the tw-^o 
of UB talked for a long time. I tried to convince him to give 
up his original intention, I tried to take him along with me to the 
Legation that he should speak there with Brankov. I thought that 
from there w^e could put him across the frontier. At first I could 
not make myself use the w^eapon to kill him. But Moich refused 
everything. He refused to give u{» his original intention and 
go with me to the Legation, Then I started to threaten him, saying 
that he was playing with his head, at which a quarrel developed 
and a scuffle ensued. In the heat of the scuffle I lost my head and 
I shot him with Mrazovich’s revolver. As a result of this he died. 
Then I went to the Legation and reported the case to Brankov, as 
Minister Mrazovich had already left the country. 

The President : Does Lazar Brankov have any remarks? 
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Brankov : Yes, I have. 

The President : Go ahead. 

Brankov : 1 avouUI like to supplement Boarov's statemeilt 
with what 1 have alrea<ly said. It was appr4;>ximately as he said 
it, but there arc diNerpeiices between our statements. When the 
instructions ciiitic from Rankovich, from Tito, I opposed the 
murder of Moich, and we, BlaZich and I, turned to Minister 
Mrazovich to have tlie Minister decide in this matter. Wlien Mrazovich 
found out what it was all about — he Jiad aln^ady been 
informed of the whole tliinj» — he said that Tito's and Rankovich’s 
instructions were sacred bir us and we must carry them out. If 1 
were opposed or hesitating in this we would get liis own revedver 
for this purpose. He was angry with me because 1 opposed this. Tlien 
he turned to RIazich and told him to organise and carry out Ranko- 
vich’s inslructions. Blazicli and I left tlie r(M)m. Then Blazich said 
that he consitlcred Boarov the mf»st suitable for this purpose and 
that he would talk it over with him. A})parenlly Boarov refused 
this right away, lie did not want to do this. Then he came to see 
me to find out Avhethcr these were really Rankovich’s and Tito’s 
instructions. I said, yes, such instructions did come and according 
to these instructions Blazich rccomineiided him to carry this out. 
Boarov said again that he was not willing to carry this out, that 
he wanted to turn to the Minister in this case. All three of us 
w’^ent to the Minister again and then the conversation in the. Minister’s 
room took place in the manner related l)y Boarov. 

The President : Was it there that Mrazovich handed over 
his revolver? 

Brankov : Then Mrazovich handed him his revolver there. 

The President : In the presence of both of you ? 

Brankov : Yes. 

The President : ddicrc is no great divergence between your two 
stories. (Turning to Boarov). Is it true that he opposed physical 
liquidation or do you maintain ymur testimony? 

Boarov : I maintain it. 

The President : In fact, he did not oppose it; Brankov did not 
oppose it either. 

Boarov : No. 

The President : Say it to his face that he did not oppose it 
either! 

Boarov (Turning to Brankov) : You did not. 

Brankov : I did oppose it. 

The President : The confrontation was unsuccessful. Sit down, 
Brankov. (Brankov goes to his place.) 
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The President : After this is there no further question from the 
People’s Proseeutor? (None) I repeat thi- qiieslion to the People’s 
Judges, to the Peopk^s Prosecutor and to the Defence. (No questions). 

Examination of 

Ivan Foldi 

The President (to Foldi) : Relate what you know of the espio¬ 
nage connecMioiis maiiitaiiicd with tlic American and Yugoslav 
intelligence organisalion, actual esf>ioiiage activities and other 
destriicfive work against tlie fluiigarian state order committed by 
the accused Tihor Szdnyi? 

Foldi : 1 know of tlie csjuonage and other harmful activities 
carried on l»y 'Fibor Szdnyi and lii> group at the ordt;rs of the American 
and \ ugosliiv intelligence services lM.‘cause I Avas a member of 
Tibor Szdnyi's espionage group in Switzerland in the years 1943 
and 1914. Later, in the years 1913 and ]91o I worked as courier 
between Szdiiyi's espionage gnnip in Iliuigary and the organisations 
of the American and Yugoslav intelligenc<^ services in Switzerland. 
From 1947 until as long as May 1949 1 carried out harmful activities 
in Hungary against govt'rninent intc^rosts, on Szojiyi’s instructions. 
At the end <»f 1942 in Zuricli, Switzerland, Tihor Szdnyi organised 
a group from among [»olitically vacillatifig Hungarian emigres, which 
he lieaded. I, too, became a member of this group Avhicrh operated 
Mdthin the framework of the Hungarian National Independence 
Front. In the spring of 1914, in Geneva, Tibor Szdnyi established 
personal contact Avith Noel h'iehl, a member of the American intelli¬ 
gence, wlio Avas knoAvri as tin? European manager of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, an Arnerit*.an relief agency, f ield, with Szdnyi 
as iiiteniiediary,infected our group Avith a hostile ideology and tbereby 
greatly prepared it to be ready later to serve the Americans. I was 
informed ahoiiL Szdiiyi’s talk A\ilh Field in the summer of 1944 in 
Ziirieh from Szdnyi himsidf. In September 1941, Szdnyi caim; into 
contact with Allan Dulles, the Europeau bead t>f the American 
strategic intelligeiiee serAoee, on the initiative^ and A\it!i the active 
co-operation of Misa Lonifuir, the head of the Yugoslav sp\' ring 
in Switzerland, in Rernc. Dulles was kiioAVn as an employee of the 
American Legation in Berne. He hrmight in Tibor Szdnyi as an 
agent of the American intelligence service. I was informed of Szdnyi’s 
conference with Dulles from one of the members of our espionage 
group, Gyorgy Demcter, aaIio had taken part in this conference. 
On Dulles’s orders, 1’ihor Szdnyi organised the members of his group 
— Ferenc Vagi, Gyorgy Dcnieter, Mrs. Gyorgy Dcmeter, Andras 
Kalman, Janos Dolio, Gyula Kuti, Gyorgy llodos, Peter Balaban 
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and myself by name — in the summer of 1944, or in the late autumn, 
for espionage ami destructive work in the interests of the American 
intelligence service. In the first three mouths of 1945 Tibor Szonyi 
organised and carried out, on Dulles's orders, the putting across of 
a part of his espimiago grouj) to Hungary, a country in the rear of 
the Kcd Arni\', with the purpose that this espionage group should 
carry on esjiionage and wreekiiig work in Hungary. Szonyi left 
the rest of the nicinbers of his espionage group, with whose 
leadershij) he cnlnisj cd me. in Sw itzerland and left us the instructions, 
partly to keep u]) the conneelions between Szonyd’s espionage group 
in Hungary and tin* Aniericaii and Yugoslav espionage organisations 
in Switzerland, paniv to continue harmful activities in Switzerland 
against the in1crc>!> of the Hungarian Government. From the time 
that Szonyi arri\cd in Hungary with his espionage grou{> in March 
1945. he carried out in practice the assignments given to him by 
the Ainerican and Yugoslav inlelligenee — espionage and wrecking. 

The Presiilciit : tell us liow and with what assignments 

Tibor Szdini s grou}> arrived here in Hungary? 

FoltU : Wlien Allan Dulles, in the autumn of 1944 entrusted 
Szonyi with the organisation and (rarrying-out of the job of putting 
bis spy ring across the border to Hungary, he at the same time 
instructed Szonyi to begin bis espionage and harmful activities 
against the interests of the Hungarian Government, starling wdth 
the time after iiis s[)y ring had arrived on Hungarian territory, 
liberated by the lied Army ; to sabotage the plans for the 
people’s economy and in general to do a job of wrecking and dis¬ 
organisation in every field of slate and economic life. With this 
the American intelligence had as its purpose that we should over¬ 
throw' the peoph,*’s democratic state order that was already formed 
and its lawful governnnuit, and that we should set in its stead a 
bourgeois regime and bourgeois government, and thereby make 
the country a inemher of the warlike imperialist bloc led by the 
United Stales. 

Tibor Szonyi organiseil the sending of his espionage group 
to Hungary in I wo parts. The first detachment was sent to Hungary 
illegally, between January and March 1945, with the combined 
assistance of the American and Y ugoslav intelligence services. The 
leader of this group w as Tihor Szonyi, its members were Ferenc Vagi, 
Andras Kalin an, Gy orgy Demeter, Janos Doho and Gyula Kuti. 
The secoml detachment of the spy group, of which I was the leader, 
returned legally to Hungary in 1946. Considering that in Switzer¬ 
land I, too, had participated in the preparations for sending 
Szdnyi’s detaclimeriL lo Hungary, I knffw of the American and 
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Yugoslav intelligence services’ co-operation in transporting this spy 
group back to Hungary. Thus 1 am aware that ISoel Field, an Aiiiericau 
spy, vras the one who organised the Szoiiyi groujts" illegal crossing 
of the Swiss-French frontier as well as their further journey to 
Marseilles, and that he had aided this move with the sum of four 
thousand Swiss francs. 

The President : After their return to Hungary what Jspyijig 
activities did Tibor Szdnyi and his group carry out in the services 
of the American and Yugoslav intelligence organs? 

.‘According to instructions from'I'ibor Szdn% i 1 stayed in 
Switzerland from January 1915 unlil l ehruary 1917, running a 
courier service l>etw'<‘en his detachment and tlie American and 
Yugoslav iiitelligenee service organs in Svvitz<‘rLind. During this 
lime. I regularly conveyed to f ield and. thnnigh liis inlennediary 
to Dulles, reports from llhor Szdnyi aj)d I’erene Vagi, another 
iiieinher (tf his group. After the Li!)eration, 1 earin* to 1 lungary i'(>r 
the first time in October 194.'> and stayed for about two linmths. 

During this time 1 spokt* about ten tinn^s with Szdnv i who in the 
course of these talks gave me infonnatiuii of a l onlidential nature 
with regard to the country's home ptdicy and eeruKuiiv. which I was 
to forward after iny return to G<’neva, in Switzerland, to the Ameri¬ 
can s})y Noel Field. At the same lime, before my deparruK', Szdnyi 
also gave me an esjiionage re])ort in writing for Field, w luch in th<* 
first place contained data on ecoiioiiiie questions, niiiinly the achie¬ 
vements of reconslriietion. the level of industrial and agricultural 
production, certain questions of the inflatiiui and some more. j>rol)lems. 

In Noveinher 1945, a secret conference was held in Szonyi's 
Budapest flat where, besides Szdnyi and mys«‘lf, an<»lhrr niciiihi'r 
of our spy group, Ferenc Vagi, was also ftresent. At this conference 
Szdnyi advised Vfigi to forward the infornialion material concerning 
the country’s political and economic life, through s’peiial couriers 
and Yugoslav spies to my address in Geneva, so that 1 eould hand 
it over to Field and through him to Dulles. From this time 
until August 1946, 1 regularly received es]»ionage reports from 
Vagi which I conveyed to Field and through him to Dulles in 
Switzerland. In Decemher 1945,1 return«‘d from Hungary to Sw itz(‘r- 
laiid, and a few weeks later, I visited the American spy Noi) Field 
in his office at No. 39 Quai Wilson in Geneva. I handed over to him 
the spy reports I brought along. From Switzerland T returned again 
to Budapest in May, 1946.1 handed over to Szdnyi a biter of f ield 
in a sealed envelope which I brought with me. Szdnyi tidd me that 
those members of our spy group who were still in Switzerland were 
to return to Hungary soon, and in connection with this he advised 
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me to discuss with Field means for the further maintenance of spying 
connections. I returned to Switzerland in June 1946. In Gtuieva 
1 called on Field in his office, and gave* him S/diiyi’s message, asking 
him to organise tin* further maintenane(* of spying connections 
since 1 and the other immibers of our spy group in SwitztM'laiid 
were to return to Hungary. Field proiiiise<l this. At the same 
time, in a sealed envelope, J gave him the h'tler of Tihor Szdnyi 
as well as a \vritlen espionage report also from Tihor Szdnyi, <lealing 
with the home political situation of the counlry. In Septeinhor 1946, 
I again came to Budaj>est. I calh'd on Szdnyi and inforiued him of 
FiehFs promise to find new possibilities for the further mainlenance 
of the spy connections between himself aiitl Szdnyi, of wlu'cli he 
w^ould inform Szdnyi. That time, Szdnyi gave us the advice that all 
meinhers of our spy group in Switzerland slmnld re turn to Hungary 
without any further delay. Besid<‘s me there \vere also oilier 
memhers of our sp\’ group who forwar<ied espionage reports from 
Szdnyi to Field. JJins J know’ that I'erene ^ agi and Mrs. (jiydrgy 
Demeler went to Switzerland in August 1^15. where on Szdny:’.s 
orders they reniilti'd spy reports to I’d ld. In Mareli 1946, Ferenc 
Vagi went from Hungary to Swilza iland to liaiid ov<t an espionage 
report to the American intelligence service I lit re. 

The President : iNow’ tell us through which channels the spy 
reports were sent, in general? 

Fiildi : As I iricntiont^d in my stateincnl, on tht‘ occasion of 
my sov^cral trips to Hungary 1 conveyed a part of the spy reports. 

The President : Bf‘sides thi?.? 

Foldi : The hulk of the spy reports, liow<‘ver, was forw^arded 
from Hungary to Switzerland through the intevnit'diary of Yugoslav 
spies, through Yugoslav sj>ies who were placed in the Yugoslav 
diplomatic niissitms anti other Yugoslav stale organs. The channel 
through which the spy rt*ports were forwarded from Budapest to 
Geneva, was as lollows: Colonel Ciciiiil, head of the Yugoslav 
Military Mis>ioTi in Butlapest—Major Kalafalieh, r<‘sponsihle mem- 
her of the OZNA Y ugoslav intelligence serviet*, Belgrade — Lati- 
novich, Yugoslav consul and, at the same lime, Y^ugoslav spy in 
Marseilh s — and finally Mihajlo Lompar, head in Switzerland of the 
Yugoslav inttdligenee stuviee and, at th<; same tiim^ liigh ranking 
consular oflieer in Geneva. From him, I reetuved the espionage 
reports, forwarding thf‘ni to the American agent Field and through 
him to Dulles. 

The President : Now'^ tell us w^hat you know of the connections 
between, and the common intelligence work of, the American and 
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Yugoslav intelligence organisations and of their common subversive 
work in general aimed against the Hungarian state order in the 
period subsecjtient lo the laberalion? 

Foldi : My knowledge ol the elose co-operation and connections 
of the American and Yugoslav intelligence services originates from 
the conversations 1 had in Switzerland M'ith i\oel Field, a inemher of 
the American iiilelligence sfirviee, as well as with the Yugoslav spies 
Misa Loinpar and (irete Conlino, My knowledge is further based 
on tln^ lacl that in the years 10ir>-f(>, under the common direction 
of the American and Yugo.^av spy organisations, T, too, was perfor¬ 
ming spy woik lor them. Kven during the war the Yugoslav spy 
Lom])ar was the one who establi.-.hed c‘ontacl l)Ctween our s|>y group 
and the organs of tlie. Aimoittau inteliigciice service. In co-operation 
with tlie Aniericari iiitelligeiiee service the Yug4>slav spies have 
also had an ini]M»rtaiil, a/id even decisive., role in putting our spy 
group into Hungary, in v iew of my parli<a‘pation in the pre]»aratioii 
of this, I had kii(»wledge that in addition to the aid rendered by Noel 
Field and the Amerieau Inlelligeiiee Service G2., tlie Yugoslav 
spies and the ugc»>lav inteHigoiice service were those who had 
assisted our grou[). 

MiSa Lompur vs as the one who at the beginning of January 1945 
gave to Tihor Szdiiyi two letters of introduction. One was addressed 
to Lutiaovich, Yugoslav' Consul in Marseilles, the other one to the 
Belgrade eeiitre <d‘ the O/NA, the A ngoslav' intelligence service. Lati- 
novieh, the \ugoslav s]>y was tlie one who had established connec¬ 
tion in Mar.seilh‘s hetwetui our spy group -and the American intelli¬ 
gence organ G2. He was also the one who provided accommodation 
and food l’i»r the inemhers of our spy group and w ho provided Szdnyi 
with a letter of introductitm addressed to the head of the A^ugoslav 
Military Mission in Bari. After their arriv al in Belgrade, the OZNA 
rendered far-reaching assistaiiee to the spy group of Tihor Szdnyi. 
They were not only prov ided with food and accommodation, but also 
a car w'as made available to them in which, after illegally croSsSing 
the A ugoslav-Huiigarian border, they pn»ceeded to Szeged which 
was liberated by the Red Army. This journey was organised by 
Major Kalafalich, a ineinber of the OZNA. 

At the beginning of 1945, the A^ugoslav- state appointed MiSa 
Lompar Consul in Zurich. Not much later however, in the summer 
of 1945, he was transferred to the Consulate in Geneva — as I know 
from him — in order to enable him to maintain close connections 
with the American agent, Field whose, office, as already mentioned, was 
in Geneva. At the btiginuing of 1946, in the course of their nego¬ 
tiations with me. Field as well as Lompar had mentioned that they 
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^vcre 111 aiii tain ill p: close connections with one another. In a conver¬ 
sation in August 1946, Field even told mo that his correspondence 
with his ai!;ent.s abroad was forwarded by the official couriers of the 
Yujjoslav diplomatic service, just as his connections with the two 
^roii|>s of S/.onyi were also handled through these channels in the 
main. 

Finally, 1 wish to lueiilion that in April 1946, according to 
instruct ions from Tihor S/.oiiyi, I established contact wdth the Yugo¬ 
slav agenl (ircle (’oiifiiK* in order to intercliaiige information with 
regard to Y ugoslav ami Hungarian citizens living in Switzerland. 
The Y ugoslav m^ent (irete ('oiifino told me, and in the course of my 
connections will* Sier I found myself, that the Yugoslav intelligence 
service had maintained a large-scale spying network in Switzerland, 
and that this network was connected to the American spying network 
through the intermediary of Misa Lompar. 

The President : Now follows the hearing of 
Dr. ytndrds Kalman 

Dr. Amlnis Kalman, tell us, what do you know of the accused 
Tihor Szonyi’s spy connections with the American and Y ugoslav 
intclligimcc service organs, and of his undermining work aimed 
against the Hungarian slate order, and of his spying activities? 

Kalman : Tiie group organised at the end of 1942, and led by 
Szonyi, consisted (»r Hungarian refugees with rather confused poli¬ 
tical altitudes, I'his group assumed the name of the Swiss Organi¬ 
sation oi the Hungarian National Independence Front. Later, 
some otlicr llungarians living in Genev^a and Zurich also joined 
this grou[>, and in the end the group consisted of the following 
members : Tihor Szonyi, Ferenc Vagi, Gyorgy Demeter and his 
w ife, Janos 1 )oh6, Gyula Kuti, Gyorgy Hodos, Peter Balaban, Gyorgy 
Somld and my.->eli. At the beginning of 1944, Tihor Szonyi entered 
into coni act w ith Noel Field in Geneva, w ho w^as a member of the 
011i(!e ot Strategic Services of the United States and w^ho covered 
this activity with his function as general manager of the American 
aid organisation, the Unitarian Service Committee. The European 
head of this American Office of Strategic Services was, Allan Dulles, 
who during the war lived in Berne. He covered his intelligence w’ork 
under the disguise of being an American Legation employee in 
Switzerland. Fifdd had made financial aid available to refugees of my 
acquaintance, thus attaching them closely to himself. Field also 
provided IJbor Szonyi with regular financial assistance and in this 
way he succeeded in getting Szonyi to fulfill the wish expressed by 
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him, that is, ideologioally to prepare the members of his group to 
serve the Ameriean iiilelligence service, during the war and after 
the war. 

At the same time, at the heginning of 1944, Tiber Szunyi 
made intelligence eontaets with a Yugoslav (‘ailed Misa i.ompar, who 
was the Yugoslav intelligeiiee servie<‘ representativ'e in Switzerland. 
I knew* that I.oiripar was in el<»se cimtact with Allan Dulles and was 
fullilJiiig intelligeiiee (*ommissi(»ns lor him. 1 could also convince 
myself ol this at first hand, wIkmi litnnjKir proposed to Tibor Szdnyi 
that he would put him also in touch with Dulles. The suggestion 
was discussed hy the ](^adershi[i of our group — of which I too was 
a member — liy SztJiiyi ainl h'erene Vagi and another member of 
our group. The Ituidersliip our grou]) entrusted Szonyi with discus¬ 
sing this with Dulh^s. Szonyi pn‘[)ared a memoranduiii for Dulles in 
which he ex]>ress(‘d his r(*ad inesf.,as well as that of the group, to render 
ser\ ices to the l]iiit(‘d Stat<^s alter lln^ war on returning to Hungary, 
In the aulumii of 1941 Szdnyi met Dulles in Berne a number of times. 

On orders from Dulhrs, Szdnyi began j»reparatioiis for the 
return home. Five intMubers of the grou]) had to travel with him, 
that is Ferenc ^ agi, (Tvdrgy Demeler, Janos Doho, Gyula Kuti 
and I. The other memhers ot the group had to remain in Sw itzerland 
under the Itnubu'ship of Ivan Fdltli, so that they could make sure of 
the contact In^tween Szdnyi and Allan Dulles thrimgh Field, after 
Szdnyi had returned home. Important help was rendered by the 
Yugoslav author!I i(^s and the Yugoslav intelligence serv'iee in 
connection w ith the journey home. This happemed on the instructions 
of Dull(‘s. It meant lhal Ylihajlo Ja>inpar mad(^ sure that the six 
memhers of the nM iirning groiij) were sup}»litni with forged Y ugoslav 
documents. Loiiipar instructed the Yugoslav consul in Geneva to 
supply them. I Avas the one who received these documents sec¬ 
retively at the flat cd’ the consul. These documents stated that 
we belonged to the Yugoslav army, that we were travelling to 
Y'^ugoslavia as a relief mission, and our places of birth were given 
in the Hungarian area of ^ ugoslavia. In addition I^ompar gave 
us two lettirrs of iutroduetioii, one addressed to the Yugoslav 
consul ill Ylarseilles, Latiiiovich, w horn he said that w-c could entirely 
trust, and the other addressed to the OZiNA, the Yugoslav intelli¬ 
gence service in Belgrade. We crossed the Swdss-Freneh frontier 
illegally at the beginning of 1945. This was made possible by the 
help of Noel Field who gave our group 4000 Sw iss francs before our 
departure. When we arrivnid in Marseilles wc called on Latiiiovich 
who was consul there. After he had read LorapaFs letter he gave us 
a friendly reception and told us that the ship, with which we should 
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have travelled, had left Marseilles a few days before, so there was no 
allornative but for us travel by aeroplane. He told us, however, 
that we w ould need I he permission of the American espionage organisa¬ 
tion called (r 2. lb' iinmetliaUdy wrote an olficial letter to the G 2. 
bureau in Marr^eilles in w hieh he asked that this permission be given. 
He gave this J<‘lter to Szdiiyi and in this way put Szdnyi in touch wdth 
G2. bureau, 2. gavc^ penui.'^sion for this journey at the beginning 
of March blir).. and proxided an American military plane for our 
group which look us first to jNaples, and there, with further per¬ 
mission IVoiM G 2, xsf' were given am>ther plane which took us to 
Belgrade. Latinox ii li also gax 45 us a letter of introduction addressed 
to the \ ugo^lav mission in llari because he thought that we would be 
travelling via Bari, but xvi* <lid not stop in Bari. As w^e arrived in 
Belgrade we xxere taken directly from the aerodrome to the OZNA 
building. Szdnyi hamled oxer the two letters which he was given by 
Loinpar and iailinovieli to the Yugoslav OZNA officer who received 
us, and who, on the basis of these letters, considered our case in 
order. The next day iNikolaj Kalafatich, an OZNA major, arrived 
at our hotel. He told us that our stay in Belgrade and our crossing of 
the Hungarian frontier xvould be the responsibility of the OZNA, and 
the OZNA would take care of this. He then pointed out that w^c should 
keep our idenlily secret in B<dgra<le, and especially the fact that w^e 
W'crc Iluiigariaiis. Liiiler lie retinMl with Tihor Szdnyi for a lengthy 
confidential talk. Aliout this talk Szdnyi told us later that they spoke 
of the coinpositioa of our group and there was some talk about 
its contacts. I'xvo dax's laKrr, before we started on our journey to 
Hungary, Kalafatich visiicHl us again and told us of his willingness 
to assist in I'orxvarding our reports to be sent to the American 
intelligence organi'iation in Switzerland, if we handed over these 
intelligence reports to I he head of the Y ugoslax^ military mission in 
Hungary, Col. Ciciuil. We crossed the Hungarian frontier in an OZNA 
car, and the OZNA officer x\ ho accompanied us made sure that no delays 
should occur at the frontier. As we arrived in Szeged we destroyed 
the Y iigoslav doi uincuts on Szonyi’s instructions and it was then 
that Szdnyi told us aixiut the precise instructions from Dulles. 
He said tliat the inciuhers of the group would have to get into the 
most important posts in the Hungarian economic and state appa¬ 
ratus. We had to carry (niL damaging, wrecking work, against Hunga¬ 
rian democracy and colh-ct intelligence information. And our group 
had to maintain its intellig(mce contacts w’ith the Yugoslav and the 
American intelligence services. Until the group was arrested, Szdnyi 
did ill fact carry out these tasks, making use of the members of our 
group. 
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The President : II<W <lid they carry out this int(dligouce work 
assigned to them and the wrecking activitic*-; in general? 

Kalman : Our group held illegal jneiiting* n giilarly I'rom 1945 
onwards to the beginning of 1947, partly i/j Szdnyi’s, partly at the 
Demcters’ and in my flat. At these meetings Szduyi gave the nienibers 
of the group — who had been placed in various important }>osts by 
him — their instructions on how to carry out wrecking activ ities. 
In addition I also spoke to him more than once in ids officci when he 
gave me instructions on how to sabotage tlie goveriimeiil measures in 
the Ministry of Public Welfare, where he liad pJaci^l rot' in a leading 
post, how' I should create distrust of the heads of the ministry 
and how" 1 should collect iutelligenee iofmmation. I carried out 
these instructions from S/aSnyi. Sh<»rlly after our arri\ al 1 also took 
part in the preparation of two intclligcmee re]>ort ^ al>i>ur the lliiitga- 
riaii domestic political situation, w hi(!Ji 1 {iassed «»ii (iohmel Ciemil. 
About the final aim of the activities with which he had l)een ent¬ 
rusted hy the Yugoslav and the American intelligence services, 
Szdnyi told me that this was the overthrow of I ht^ Hungarian peo|de’s 
democratic government and the cstablishimml of a IJDB system in 
Hungary which w'ould follow the policy of the United Statt^s and the 
Tito government. 

The President : Has Tiber Szdnyi any ol»servalioiis? 

Szdnyi : I have none. 

The President : Is what he has said correct? 

Szdnyi : Yes. 

The examination of 

Miklos 
follows 

The President : What position and rank did you have in the 
Pecs political police in Horlliy’s lime? 

Reti : In the capacity of detective inspector, 1 was the leader 
of the political department of the Pecs police. 

The President : Do you rcnieinher through tliis position of 
yours how the accused Aiidras Szalai who is sitting just behind 
you . . ,(Reti turns back, Szalai stands up.) 

Reti : Yes, I recognise him. 

The President : ... was organised by the ]>olitical ]>olice and 
what reports he gave to the political police about the revolutionary 
workers’ movement? 
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Reti : This was preceded by the investigalicm of a case in 
the suininer of 1933. This case was a cojiiinuiii>l coiispir ... —^ that 
is, organisation. This organisation tof»k place in May, 1933, it was 
exposed by the investigation sub-department of the gendarmerie 
in Pecs arresting its members, and after a week the police also entered 
into the investigation under the restriction that we would investigate 
the smaller details. He was |»resented to me as a suspeel of lesser 
importance. In the course of this hearing he voluntarily exposed, 
exactly, in full detail, the whole eom])I«'x of the organisation, its 
whole material, all personal details. Thi^ memhers help(‘d us greatly 
to discover the whole »irganisaliou. At that time the court rewarded 
his attitude by not giving him an actual sentence, but merely binding 
him o\er for a year. This was what lia[»]>eijed, this was the way 
I became acquainted with him. The memhers of the organisation 
were severely punished by the court. Afur the sentenc<‘, 1 told 
Szalai that he should call ujion me from tiinr to tim<* in iny office 
and that he should report to me on his beha\ iour. Then he replied : 
“Aon should not worry about me, beeaiise 1 am already fed up with 
communism, and I have Turned to a mon‘ soIm't lauirgeois mentality.” 
To prove that this was his standpoint he Aoliiutarily offered to 
serve as an informer, on his own account. In niy capacity as a police¬ 
man, I could not refuse this, I accepted it. 

The President : What reports did he later make on the basis 
of this? 

Reti : Two months after the sentence, he r(‘ported tw o or three 
times that some of his acquaintances wanted to rent;w% to revive 
the organisation. For this purpose they met oil excursions in the 
Mecst*k, they had talks there, they discussed the organisation of 
illegal cells and also the spreading of h'aflets. 1 saw at once from 
the names he mentioned that he told the truth,because these people 
had previously been in eonm^ction Avilh the organisation. We 
immediately started to watch the people but it was not successful, 
because the suspects got wind of it and coiufiletely ended the orga¬ 
nisation. At any rate, the result of this denuneiation was that since 
the organisation which took place in 1933, there could not and 
did not take place any communist organisation in Pecs until the 
Liberation. 

The President : What happened in the Sojdiiaiia factory? 

Reti : Szalai came to my offic<‘ in the s[>ring of 1935, he called 
upon me, and on the basis of our previous contact report(rd to me that 
the workers of the Sophiana factory were pnqiaring for a wages strike. 
At the same time he communicated to me tlui names of tliose leading 



workers who ineiled, insligated the others to strike. He repeated 
this report to me on two otlier occasions, too. As a result of this, 
we, the j)oiice, called the allenlion of the management of the factory 
to this. The management of llie factory threatened the w(»rkers. 
The workers shrank hack, iht y did not dare to strike, the strike 
did not take }»lace, and so they did not su<a*eed in getting the wages 
they^ had claimed. These are the two denunciations that he carried 
out at that time for the police. 

Thv Prvsidvnt : Don’t ytm know anything more? 

Reti : 1 doiiT know about an\ thing more . . . 

After this, the President examined 

ha JOS hindenherg 

The President : W hat was your official ap]>oinlmenl during 
the years 1943-41? 

Lindenber^ : i Avas the commander of the Satoraljaujhely 
prison of the chi< f-of-staif of the army, with the rank of a lieute¬ 
nant of tire ^^servc. 

The President : 1 am sur<^ you can speak louder, obviously 
you did not speak so <juh*tly in the jrrison! What was: the conse¬ 
quence for the jMiliticai jirisoiicr> of the fact that Andruft Szalai 
informed there alKuil some plan of escape? Do you remember that? 

Lindenberg : \vs. 

The Preside tit : 1 lien sjn-ak about that. 

Lindenberg : Andra^ Szalai reported first in .lunuary 1944 that 
the Serhiaii political prisoii<?rs were whispering among themselves, 
and speakitig alnnit sotm* plan oi er.c.ape. Andras Szalai repeated this 
report in a i lore eoiien^le lorin in teliruary, 1941, wdicn he 
alread}' spoke of a hr<*ak-oiii and esca])e, and quoted by name the 
organisers of tin* br<?ak-out. 'flie break-out look place on March 21, 
1944, ill such a Avay that the Serbian political ]>risoiiers attacked 
and disarmed the warders and forced the gates. But only a quarter 
of the seutene(‘,d prisoners who were preparing to escape succeeded 
ill getting out through the forced gates, because the troops of the 
pioneer lonnations who had been ordered to he fully prepared by 
Lieutenant-colonel ol the Military (h»urt Dr. Jozscf Babos, and who 
W’cre prepared, arrived unexpectedly' at the prison, and, detaining a 
large numlicr of the prisoners propariiig to break out, they pushed them 
back into their cells. After that they started to catch the 75 
prisoners w ho w'crc already outside the gates and, pursuing them, 
they massacred 54 prisoners. They caught 21. These 21 they brought 
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back to tlic prison, and in the meantime, on March 26, the court 
martial of tlie military court arrived and ordered 11 of these 21 
to be exocuttul. 


.//hr thin tfie Cfnirt examined 

Oijiirtjfji Windorif 
(I lati^ua^e teaeJwr. 

TJte President : Sp(^ak about the tasks you got from Pal Justus, 
which were <lircctcd againr,t the stale. 

Vdmiuri : 1 Avas instructed by Justus directly before tlie unifi¬ 
cation of the two workers' parlies in 1948, to organise an illegal group 
with the aim that he should be able to continue the Trotskyist 
cadres educali<ni. whi<‘h lie luul started previously in the study 
grouj)s and colleges within the Social Democratic Party. Another 
task of this illegal grtiup w as that every inember of the group should 
organise another new' illegal group. Justus made me personally 
responsible for the sc^crct iialuro of tliis group, and I was also respon¬ 
sible for passing his instructions to the illegal group when he could 
not for som<^ rcd'^on be presc.nt at these meetings. With Justus we 
made a list of tin* partici[)aiits in the group, and I organised the 
grouj) which included about 20 ficople on his behalf. In addition, 
Justus instructed iin^ that 1 should spread his views directed against 
the present regime not oid}' within the illegal group, but I should 
communicate them also to those former social democrats of whom 
I knew that they were Trotskyist minded. 

At that time Justus, who was a member of the Central 
Committee of th<^ llungarian Working People’s Party, more than 
once delivered re]»orl.s about foreign and domestic policy for the 
illegal group, at the illegal meetings. In these reports he spoke 
wdtii hatred about the Hungarian people’s democracy and he taught 
his audience that the Hungarian people’s democracy does not 
progress on the ^vay to socialism, and therefore the regime should 
be hated and, one should fight against the regime. He took up a 
position opposed to the (yovernmeut’s policy, be slandered the 
members of the Government and attacked especially the foreign 
policy of the Government, because of its orientation towards the 
Soviet Union. At the lime of the examination of the membership, 
Justus instructed the incmbcrs of this illegal group through me, 
that they should behave before the supervision committees as 
though they entirely agreed wdth the policy of the Government 
and the Party, in order that we should not be expelled from the Party. 
On this Justus gave it as his opinion that we should follow a policy 
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of duplicity ia our fight against the regime. This duplieity is also 
proved in what he has said about his own arlirles ])raisiiig ilie regime, 
that these articles were only tools for him, the tools of duplicity in the 
course of our illegal fight against the regime. 

This illegal group which was established by Justus worked 
from the spring of 1948, until May, 1919. U became more and more 
obvious from the autumn of 1948 tliat Justus was ]>rcparing to 
fight actively against the regime. Ills opinion Mas that ma* should 
look for assistance and allies for our figlit agains! the regime, in the 
ranks of the western countries and Tito's Yugoslavia, lie went on 
educating the illegal group in tliis sj)irit. 

I communicated these opinions of Justus to th<‘ illegal group 
on his behalf, and to all those mIioiu 1 knew agrec'.d with his 
vicM^s. 

The President : Yes. Come here, nearer. Do you recognise in 
these papers your diary written in your own hand*? Viis? 

Vdndorl (steps to the judge^s stand and looks at the writing 
shown to her) : Yes, I recognise them. 

The President : In these diaries there is \\riltcn — do you 
remember — on October 3, 1948,1 quote only one of these? inte¬ 
resting sentences : *‘It is not worth while taking [)art in the 
dictatorship, resistance at home should he strenglheiuMr’. Then, 
on October 10, 1948, it is noted : ‘'ll would he treason not to fight 
against this regime”. And at another place : ‘J vvoul<l like to fight 
against the dictatorship, I have to find contact with the free Euro¬ 
peans”. Do you remember this? 

Vdndori : Yes. 

The President : Then explain to the Special Court how* they 
should interpret these phrases? 

Vdndori: Since the autumn of 1948, Justus instriietod me, and 
through me the previously mentioned ilh*gal gr()up, that we should 
take a stronger line to prepare for an active figlit against, the Hunga¬ 
rian People’s Democracy. As long as there is no active light — said 
Justus — only the means of internal resislari(‘c arc Icll, to us. But 
when a domestic or foreign political crisis breaks out in Hungary, 
then the hour of open activity will strike ior us, lliidcr the term, foreign 
political crisis, Justus understood that the unavoidable w ar between 
the Soviet Union and America would break out, and it was further 
his opinion that America would conic out of the ^var as the victor 
and then an era favourable to us wouhl set in. W e should look 
for allies in our fight against the Hungarian Peoidc’s Democracy 
among the western powers and the Titoites ; when Justus spoke 
about the ‘‘free Europeans” he understood these western powers 
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aud Tito Yugoslavia. In this diary I vrotc down Justus’ remarks 
and opinions, and these notes faithrully reflect the hatred of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic which Justus fostered in me. 

The President : Has Pal Justus any observations? 

Justus : Ill essence the statement of the witness reflects the truth. 

The President cojnmences with the exiunination of 
j\Irs. Ldszlti I'telsrher 

The President : Tell us how long yoti were Pal Justus’ secretary ! 

Mrs. Fleiseher : From February, P)ir>, to July, 1918. 

Justus : Did y'ou during this tinie meet a person ap[)arcntly 
called Vadas? 

Airs. Fleischer : Yes. 

The President : And whal assigiiment did y»>u get from him 
concerning Pal Justus? 

Mrs. Fleischer : When Justus was in Antwerp in December, 
1947, a man calling liiinself Vadas arrived at the office and said that 
he wanted to speak to him personally. When 1 tidd him tluil Justus 
wuuld only' return to Budapivsl in a few davs., he wrote a few lines 
on a sheet of paper and asked me for an en\ elope. He put this paper 
into the envelope, closed it and athlnvssed it to Justus aud gave it 
to me with the remark that 1 was to juiss it on to Justus immediat¬ 
ely on his return. I <li<l this and ltdd Justus that it was left by'’ a 
comrade called Vladas. Justus put the envelope into his pocket, 
without ftUying a word. Tluit is all T know of Vadas. 

The President : Do y ou kmnv sonietbing about GaeJiut, an 
ofI‘icial of the French legathm in Budapest, and his connection with 
Pal Justus? 

Mrs. Fleischer : Yes. All the time I acted as secretary to Justus 
he was iii touch with Gachot. Gachot often visited him in his office, 
and on these occasions they had long talks. Mostly in private but 
now and again it happened that T too w as present at the discussion, 
but because they spoke in Frencli, I could not understand any’^thing. 
I saw then that Gachot w as making notes of the discussion.Somestimes 
after Gachol’s departure, Justu stold me that I should not tell anyone 
about these discussions, because they' must remain strictly secret. 
I also know that they sometimes spoke on the telephone and met 
outside the office. I know' of at least one or tw'o meetings. 

The President : Do y ou know' anything else? 

Mrs. Fleischer : Nothing else. 

In answer to the Presidents question Justus stated : The statement 
reflects the truth. 



TiiK PK€>.si]c tJ roR\s spi:i:c]i 

The Special Council of the People\^ Courts with Dr, Peter Janho 
presiding^ continued the trial in the criminal case of Ldszio Ra jk and 
his accomplices. The trial was opened a little after 9J 5 a.m. hy the President 
of the Council^ Dr. Janho ^ who ashed : Is I here aii y motion to supple¬ 
ment the evidence ? 

ISleithcr the Peopleds Prosecutor nor the Counsels for Defence had 
any motion for supplementing the evidence. 

The President : 1 lluvrelVire deeiare tlie pr(‘sentation of tlie evi¬ 
dence completed. 1 ask the People^s Prosecutor to deliver his speech. 
(Tension in the audience.) 

The People's Prosecutor. 

D r, Gtfu la A lap i 
jises to deliver his speech : 

— It was only just and fair that the trial in the criminal 
case of Laszlci Ilajk and his associates caused a trcnuMidous stir 
among our working people, among our friends ami our eneiuies 
abroad as w-ell. 

— This trial has an c*xtraordmary signilicance. I can state 
without exaggeratic^n that the signilit'aiice of this trial is iiil t'niationaL 
for we have to pass judgement not only on the accused who raised 
their hands against the state order of our People’s Republic, the 
great achievements of otir democracy, hut at the same time on 
those too, who in their plotting activities wen* instriunciits and 
puppets pulled on the strings of the foreign imp<*nalist ciu'inies of 
the Hungarian working people; who are biiiidiiig socialism. TSot cjnly 
Rajk and his associates arc here in the dock, bul their foreign masters, 
their imperialist instigators of Belgrade and ^\ asliington as well. 

— What is the main feature of this trial? .Not lln* fact, honou¬ 
red members of the People’s Court, tliat the sworn cnemii^s of 
the Hungarian People’s Democracy are silting in the dock. I'^'or 
after all, Ferenc Nagy and his group of coiisjjirators on whom the 
Hungarian People’s Court at that time passed judgement, were 
also sworn enemies of the Hungarian Peo})lc’s Democracy. Jdzsef 
Mindszeuty was also, a sworn enemy of the Iluiigarian Pc<»ple’s 
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Democracy, who also got his M’cll-descrvcd punishment. Laszlo Rajk 
and his accom plices differt'd from I he enemies of I he People’s Repub¬ 
lic, against whom the avenging hand of our d<'mocratie justice lias 
so far struck its blow, among o1 her t hings, in iJie fact that these worked 
out a system of subterfuge* and disguise, so that the y struck not as 
open enemies, I>ut hiding in the dark and penetrating into the 
leading Party of our People’s Democracy and into the state machi¬ 
nery of our Republic. We ar(* confronted with crawling sneaking 
snakes, with a more dangerous enemy, more l(» be hated than any 
before. The enemies of our People’s DenuxTacy who have been 
exposed ami made harmless up to now, also played iiito the hands of 
foreign imperialists and a1t4*inpled to ovcrlhri»w our stale order. 
Laszid Rajk and his accomplices were al>o the serfs and servants of 
foreign imperialists, but tli<‘ir special features the peculiarity (»f their 
case lies in the fact that licrc, the Yugoslav leading cliqm* — I'itoand 
his band, who have put the heroic peoph* ol' Vug(>slavia under their 
yoke and usurped power in Y ugoslavia — take t!i<‘ roh* of the inter¬ 
mediaries, chief agents and storm troops of the foreign inqxuialists. 

— When we look back upon the revelations of the trial, it is 
necessary to consi<ler the peculiarities of this case. 

— nont>ured People’s Court! On the bi^si^ of the data of the 
trial, wc can establish that every statement of the indictment, every 
fact of the preliminary investigation was fully proved. The test- 
timonies of the accused and of the witnesses, tlie r(*sulls of the con¬ 
frontations, have proved the charge without a dmiht and streng¬ 
thened the indict merit. Anyone, in vhom th<‘re is the slightest trace 
of objectivity and fairness, must admit that at the trial full light has 
been thrown upon the truth by the testimonies of the accused and 
of the numerous witnesses, the thorough f*.omparison of these, as 
well as from the circumstantial evidence produced at the trial. 

— In this connection I must emphasise not only the fact that 
the accused could defend 1llClllsel^es, and did defend themselves 
quite freely, but also that ea<*h individual accused and witness illu¬ 
minated different sides and diffV*r<*nt' details of the same event, 
independently from each otlH‘r. and that the confrontations ordered 
by the Court cleared up even those slight divergences which in certain 
small details came up here and there in the leslirnonies of the 
accused. Because of this we got a clear picture, of the base work 
of this contemptible criminal gang, it is to a great extimt this, that 
has made it possible for the true state of affairs to unfold 
according to the truth, in their entirety at the trial. 

— Let me call the attention of the Peo]>le’s Court to the fact 
that, for instance as many as five people testified on the notorious 
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meeting of Kaukovicli ami Rajk in OcloLer, 1948, thus in addition 
to J)r. Antal Khnn, Dr. (^Noigyi Taris/anas and Rajk, also Palfl’y 
ami llrankov, but tiny east light on diflorenl details, details of 
whieh <‘aeli of lliein eould oid\ himself ]iav(‘ known, and vet it must 
be established that in s[»ilc ol this, t 1 hh‘ w as no eoiitradiction bet¬ 
ween them, milher in time nor in laet, and it is just these details, 
illuiiiinaled from their dilleient sides, and tlieir eoineidenee, that 
])rove that we are lirre dealing with the jnire truth, 

— Lei me call attention in eouiieelion with this, also to the 
fact ilia I the eont<‘iit of tlie eoideivnee lietweeii Rajk and 

Rankovieh at Kejebia, in I>(‘eejni>er, 1947. as essentially the same 
as that id l\ilfi\ s eonieretiee with iNedelkovich at the Partisan 
Congress in Rome. 4 liis (‘oincidence shows that this was a wide- 
spreaei eonsjdriu v, a \ ile plan, w hieli they set out to earry 
out from many sides, a plan lor whieh tlie'aeeuseil wttrked for years, 
following the instrm t ioiir> of tlu ir foreign employers, carefully 
co-ordinating iheir aeli^ities. 

— I must also slate, tiiat for instance, Rajk and Brankov 
described 'J'ilo’s so-called .•^{ratt^gic jdan for the internal under¬ 
mining (*f the peoph s’ cUmocracies, turning llit ni against the Soviet 
Union, and ihv r<»le of tin* Ireaidicrous Yugoslav leaders in this plan, 
essentially in full agret iiienl. 'file dilfcrenecs in shade regarding the 
details of this, in Rajk's ami Rrankov’.s testimony ])rove just that 
both Brankov and Rajk were informed of these ]>hins independently 
and described them on llie liasis of their own experiences. In sub¬ 
stance tbere is agreement. It isajijiarenl from ibe Icstiinonies of both, 
that the aims of the Tito cJirjue wine the same before the well-known 
resolution of the Information Bureau as afterwards. Only the means 
and methods changed, following the resolution of the Information 
Bureau which exposed Tito and his clique. 

— In this c’ojim^ction I wish to call attention also to the fact 
that Palffy, through Ids own channels, tlie Y^ugoslav Colonels Lozich 
and i^okalj, receiverl the same instructions w’hicli Rajk rcceiv'erl 
directly or indirectly from Rankovieh. And even il in Palfly’s and 
Rajk’s testimonies there were uniinportant divergences in detail 
— for instance regarding the time of the planned putsch or whether 
Rajk hastened or delayed the armed jnitsch, — these very divergences 
show the truth and genuineness of the plan for the conspiracy^. 
They show that Rajk and PiRlFy said here at the trial what they 
found out independently through their owm separate Yugoslav con¬ 
nections. 

— At the trial, honoured People’s Court, not only the charges 
included in the indictment were fuUy proven but also new important 
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facts came t(» liglit, which had been brought up neither in the iiidict- 
mciil nor in tin-? course of the investigation. Thus, for instance, it 
was a iiov(‘lly in Brankov’s testimony that Tito and his clique, 
hand in liand witli the imperialist intelligence services, carried on 
thtnr w(»rk of dissolution not only in every people’s democratic 
country, but also in tliose capitalist countries w hich have strong labour 
inovcmt'nts. communist ])arties with a strong influence on the broad 
masses. The disclosure tlial Tito and his clique intended a role for 
Antal Bail in the new government to be formeil after the execution 
of the armed }>ulseli and the murder of the leading statesmen of the 
Hungarian tlemoeracy. — was also new . We had not known this 
Indore ; Brankov*. e«>iiiV^ssed this only at the trial, at the same time 
exposing the true connections between Antal Ban ami the present 
Yugoslav ruling < ireles. It turned out that Tito and his cliques 
wantcii to iiicimle Antal Ban too, in the new Hungarian govern¬ 
ment heeauso he had been Yugoslav police spy of Jong standing, 
whom tliey thus ha<l in their power in the same w^ay as they had 
the others, Kajk and Anton Koh. 

— rhrough Bajk*s eoniieelions the whole policy of Tito and 
his clique since the cud of the war and ev^eii in the times preceding 
the eml of the war, may he seen in a new light. Rajk related at the 
trial <ui the basis of Jiis <u>iifercnee with Raiikovdeh in Kelebia, that 
the Yugoslav leaders followed an anti-Soviet policy even imme¬ 
diately after the end of the war, and even during the war, that at 
the ht'giuning, however, they intended for Yugoslavia only a reserve 
role in tliis anti-Soviet warfare, and that tliey changed to open 
anti-Soviet jiolicy only when the socialist forces in the peoples’ 
democracies struck blow upon blow at the forces of reaction, and 
it became impossible to count upon the coming into pow^er of reaction 
in tlicsc countries. All this was new’^ and the prosecution would not 
have been able to show this as clearly on the basis of the inves¬ 
tigation, 

— That this new momentum wdiich came up at a private con¬ 
ference is true, is shown by events themselves, Tito’s whole policy 
and Rankovich’s true confessions, made to Rajk in Kclcbia, on the 
real policy of tlie ruling Yugoslav clique, give the key for under- 
stamling the mysteries of Tito’s policy; just as Rajk’s testimony 
on the Paks meeting and on w^hat Rankovich said at Paks about 
the isolation and drowning of democratic Greece, fully coincides 
with the events that have since taken place within the united front 
of the Titoites and the Greek monarcho-fascists against the Greek 
lighters for freedom, 

— Rajk’s statement on certain details of the meeting at Paks 



explains the joint preparations by the Greek monarcho-fascists and 
the Titoite Yugoslav fascists against the indcpciHlence of the small 
Albanian People’s Republic, for Albania’s division and — as Ran- 
kovich said in Paks — her annexation. 

— I repeat. Honoured People’s Court, that the testimonies 
heard at the trial have fully proven the charges in their entirety. What 
was proven? First of all it Mas proved of Laszlo Rajk that since 
1931 he has been a police informer and provocateur who, in his 
own words, continuously informed Horthy’s police and carried out 
Heteiiyi’s, Schweinitzer’s and Peter llain’s instructions. It was 
proved to be true that during tlie Horthy regime, for more then 
a decade he supplied victims to the police, and betrayed the revolu¬ 
tionary workers’ movements that were struggling underground. 

He was an agent provocateur in the ranks of the communist 
students, laid police traps for his friends, was an agent provocateur 
among the building workers. It was proved to be true that he was 
an agent provocateur in Spain, and that he served his masters also 
in the French internment camps. It was proved to be true that he 
served not only the Hungarian police but — in his own words — 
he undertook ‘‘of course” also to work for the French spy organi¬ 
sation, the Deuxi^me Bureau. It was proved to be true that through 
the intervention of Peter Hain he came into contact wdth the Gestapo 
and then, after the fall <d’ German fascism, he became an agent 
to the successors of the Gestapo, the American espionage organi¬ 
sation with whom he had already in the French internment camp 
established contact through Noel H. Field, one of the heads in 
Switzerland of the OSS, the American spy organisation, the OflFice 
of Strategic Services. It proved to be true that even in 1945, 
Rajk returned with his mind made u}> to perform services for the 
American intelligence service. With this message he sent his fellow 
agent provocateur Stolte, to Sombtu-Schweinitzer whom he knew 
was staying in the American Zone in Germany and was in the 
service of the American espionage organisation. 

After the Liberation, within the ranks of the Communist Party 
he systematically served the American spy ring. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kovach and Martin Himmler forw'^arded to him the directives of the 
American imperialists to disrupt the Communist Party, and secretly 
to support right-wing forces. In 1946 — as he has himself stated 
— Rajk was transferred to the Yugoslav organisation, becoming 
a Yugoslav agent without ceasing to be an agent of the Americans. 

In the summer of 1947, in Abbazia, in December 1947 in 
Kelebia, in October 1948 in Paks, he discussed plans with Rankovich, 
the Yugoslav Minister of Home Affairs, to undermine and overthrow 
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Hungarian democracy and received as a common agent the directives 
for the conspiracy, the murders, the armed putsch. 

It was proved to be true that Kajk in his capacity as a high 
official of his Party, as a Minister of Home Affairs and of Foreign 
Affairs, was a common spy, an instrument of foreign powers, a con¬ 
spirator, a bandit preparing for treachery. 

Of Gyorgy Palffy it was proved in the course of the trial that 
he was a convinced fascist, who had in a double-dealing manner 
crept into the Communist Party with the preconceived intention 
to deceive the leaders of the Party and the state, and to transform 
the army of the democracy into an instrument suitable to overthrow 
democracy. It was proved that he Avas striving systematically and 
in a planned w’ay to saturate the army w^ith fascist officers. It was 
proved of him that since 1945 he has been, a Yugoslav agent, 
that it was precisely in consequence of his feelings against the 
people that the Yugoslav Military Attaches, Lozicli and ^okalj, brought 
him into the Yugoslav spy organisation. It w^as proved that already 
in 1947, at the Partisan Congress in Rome, Palffy discussed Avith 
the Yugoslav colonel NedelkoA^ich the policy and the wdiole tactics 
of the conspiracy aimed at the overthrow^ of the Hungarian people’s 
democracy. Palffy was the most important accomplice of Laszlo 
Rajk, head of the conspiracy against the people. His w'as the job 
of the military preparation and carrying out of the planned putsch. 
PMffy elaborated the scheme of killing Matyas Rakosi, Ernd Gerd 
and MihMy Farkas, and of setting up three assassin detachments 
consisting of 12 men each. He Avas the originator of the mobilisation 
plan of the putsch, he gave orders to Korondy to carry out the 
murders and the military putsch. It was proved that Palffy gave 
away most important military secrets to the espionage organisation 
of a foreign country, regularly informing the Yugoslav agents with 
regard to the organisation and location of the Hungarian army, 
the frontier guard, and the Hungarian w^ar industry. 

Of Brankov it w'as proved in the trial that in his capacity as 
head of the Yugoslav Military Mission, as a member of the 
Yugoslav Legation, he was one of the chief organisers of the orga¬ 
nisation aiming to undermine and overthrow the Hungarian demo¬ 
cracy, he most actively contributed to building up the Yugoslav 
spy ring in Hungary. Brankov was the chief agent of Rankovich, 
he was the one who controlled Rajk’s conspiratorial operations, 
he forwarded the orders of the Tito gang to their agents in Hun¬ 
gary. It was proved that Brankov’s change of sides from the Tito camp 
to the camp of the followers of democracy and socialism, took place on 
the orders of Tito and Rankovich with the base intention of enabling 
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him to take a more active, more successful part in the organisation 
aiming at the overthrow of the Hungarian People’s Republic. It 
was proved that Brankov had a hand in the murder arranged upon 
instructions from Rankovich by the Yugoslav Legation in Buda¬ 
pest, the purpose of which was to put out of the way MiloS Moich 
as they feared that Moich would expose their spy operations and 
disruptive machinations pursued in Hungary. 

Of Tibor Szonyi it was proved that during the war he became an 
American spy, that in Switzerland he received instructions from 
Noel H. Field and Allan Dulles, that under their direction he orga¬ 
nised a spy group from among Hungarian refugees, that he retur¬ 
ned home to Hungary with the aid of the Yugoslav agents of the 
American spy organisations, and that with his entire activity in 
Hungary he served the American and Yugoslav spy organisations. 
It was proved that he placed American and Yugoslav spies into 
important administrative posts of the Hungarian Republic wnth 
the aim of making them disrupt, sabotage and spy. It was proved that 
Tibor Szonyi w’as one of Laszlo Rajk’s most important helpmates 
in the organisation aimed at the overthrow of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

The trial proved the truth of the charges raised against Andras 
Szalai. It was revealed that since 1935 Szalai w^as acting as agent 
provocateur^ once in Yugoslavia, and another time in Hungary. It 
was proved that he is responsible for the betrayal of the political 
prisoners at the Satoraljaujhely prison, for the killing, the unlawful 
execution of 64 persons. It w^as proved that it was due to the know¬ 
ledge of Andras Szalai’s deeds as agent provocateur that the 
Yugoslav Major Smiljanich brought him into the Yugoslav spy 
organisation in Hungary. 

It was proved that Andras Szalai regularly gave aw’^ay impor¬ 
tant state secrets to the Yugoslav spy organisation. 

The trial has also proved the regular spying activities of 
Milan Ognjenovich, just as it proved the charges against Bela 
Korondy as contained in the indictment. It was proved that 
Korondy, the fascist captain of gendarmes came into the police 
by favour of Rajk and Palffy. Tliere he pursued the aim of creating 
an anti-democratic armed force out of the democracy’s armed 
police force. It was proved that upon directives from Rajk and 
Pdlffy, he prepared the armed putsch, organised a special armed 
officers’ detachment and prepared the assassination of Maty as 
Rakosi, Mihaly Farkas and Erno Gero. 

Of Pal Justus the trial has proved that he was a police infor¬ 
mer since 1932, that in Hungary, and in France as well, be served the 
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Horth>dtes. But it was also proved that Justus, the informer of the 
Horthyites, became an agent of the Tito clique and the French 
spy organisation^ that ho collected and regularly turned over to 
the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest^ then directly to Rankovich 
and to Gachot, press attache of the French Legation in Budapest, 
espionage material concerning Hungarian political and economic 
life, state secrets, and confidential data gathered at the Central 
Committee meetings, of first the Social Democratic Party, and then 
of the Hungarian Working People’s Party. It is proved that Justus, 
in his quality as an informer and intelligence agent, also performed 
ideological disruptive work, regularly carried on anti-democratic, 
so-called educational work, that he co-ordinated the entire activity 
of his surroundings with the conspiracy aimed at the overthrow of 
the People’s Republic, at the head of which stood Laszlo Rajk, com¬ 
missioned by the Tito gang. 

Honoured People’s Court. In order to pass sentence on them, 
it is not sufficient to know the crimes of the accused. We must 
also know the political background, the aims and contents of this 
conspiracy. We must recognise the entire political context of this 
conspiracy, to be able to estimate the whole significance of the 
crimes of the accused. 

Honoured People’s Court! I am raising the question, what 
was intended here, what were the political aims of this gang of 
conspirators? The Prosecutor need not take much trouble in investi¬ 
gating this, since in the course of the trial full light was thrown 
upon the aims pursued by them. In short, they wanted to restore 
capitalism in Hungary. They wanted to restore the rule of the 
big estate owners and capitalists. The frankness with which Laszlo 
Rajk and Gy orgy PalfFy admitted this, was unmistakable. The 
trial revealed that by comission of his American and Yugoslav 
masters, Rajk was first striving to help to prevent the victory of 
democratic and socialist forces over the Hungarian reactionary forces. 

Later, when the democratic forces led by the Hungarian wor¬ 
king class gained the upper hand, and started to progress towards 
socialism, the conspirators endeavoured violently to overthrow the 
Hungarian People’s Republic and to restore the old regime. The 
coalition government w’hich would have been established after the 
triumph of the armed putsch under Rajk’s leadership and would 
have included Ferenc Nagy’s follower's, the representatives of the 
right-wing social democrats, together with Rajk, Palffy and Anton 
Rob, would have been the government of capitalist restoration and 
of the annihilation of the achievements of the people’s democracy. 
It w»8 no accident that Rankovich pointed out emphatically to 
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Rajk and his associates, that they were to unite the right-wing 
forces and to make use of the nationalist and chauvinist elements, 
the clerical and kulak reaction. Is it necessary to prove that a govern¬ 
ment which would have included every shade of Hungarian reaction 
from right-wing social democrats to the followers of Ferenc Nagy 
and Mindszenty, would have been a government of the liquidation 
of the Hungarian People’s Democracy, the annihilation of natio¬ 
nalisation, the liquidation of the land reform? It is also obvious 
that this new government headed by Rajk and his company would 
not just have been a government of the restoration of the greatest 
estates and big capital, but also a government on the fascist pattern. 
A government which would have made all efforts to liquidate the 
historical achievements of our democracy, a government of blood¬ 
thirsty terror, and of the massacre of tens of thousands. For the 
military putsch would not have been carried out exclusively by 
Palffy’s and Korondy’s Horthyist officers’ detachments, but also 
as Rankovich told Rajk in Paks, by former arrow-cross and 
gendarme detachments organised in the American and British zones. 

The fascist Palffy said of this : ‘‘It was quite clear to me 
that such a course, once taken, does not stop half-way. I knew that 
there are no lukewarm middleways,” — Palffy said, and then he 
continued: “Either, or. An enterprise with such a bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic aim in Hungarian policy would lead us back to Horthy fas¬ 
cism, whether we wanted it or not. And it w'as also quite clear to 
me that such a return would also have meant the brutal police 
supression of the workers, characteristic of fascism”. 

Such was Palffy’s statement at the trial. As for Rajk, he 
declared with undisguised cynicism that being a politician, he 
was fully aware of these consequences, he knew what would have 
happened in Hungary if the Yugoslav and Hungarian fascists of 
Palffy, Korondy and Rankovich would have started their activi¬ 
ties. Of this Rajk stated : “At any rate all those democratic for¬ 
ces, who pushed them, that is the arrow-cross fascists, out of the 
.country, who gradually liquidated capitalism, who distributed the 
land, who nationalised the factories and hanks, etc., would have 
been most brutally massacred. Obviously, I realised this — Rajk 
said — for I am a politician and I know the ABC of politics”. Well, 
according to Rajk, to make serfs of the working masses, to mas¬ 
sacre thousands and tens of thousands of their best, representati¬ 
ves, is a political ABC ; this is how Rajk learned the ABC of fas¬ 
cism from his master and boss Tito, who carries out this ABC at 
the cost of the Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian people, and the other 
peoples of Yugoslavia. 
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It is also obvious, honoured People’s Court, that the conspi¬ 
racy of Rajk and his company was aimed to sell Hungarian 
independence and to liquidate national sovereignty. This gang 
was formed to put ITiingary under a foreign yoke, to make our 
fatherland a foreign colony, to form its government from foreign 
spies and agents and to create in the place of an autonomous and 
independent Hungary, a system which would have carried out the 
orders of agents, dancing to the tunc played abroad, and which 
would betray Hungarian national interests. 

Rankovich did not, at his meetings with Rajk at Kelebia 
and Paks, make a secret of what he actually understood under the 
leading role of Yugoslavia, for Tito, Rankovich and their associates 
M"anted also to use Yugoslav military units, in the course of the 
execution of the putsch on Hungarian territory, because they did 
not trust even those Hungarian troops, which were to have been 
organised by Palffy and Korondy and, as Rajk explained, they 
wanted to “stiffen and supervise” the Hungarian units w'ith 
Yugoslav units. 

Tit o’s high command in the Hungarian Army, Yugoslav 
officers over the Hungarian officers, Yugoslav supremacy over the 
Hungarian state, this is the meaning of Laszlo Rajk’s term, to 
“stiffen and supervise”. 

At the Paks meeting, Rankovich told Rajk of the so-called 
Yugoslav demands after the seizure of pow er. Rajk said the follow¬ 
ing of these claims : “First they wanted to ensure their full right 
to command the armed forces, that is, the array and the police. 
To carry this out Rankovich even tf>ld me : Titf)’s most decided wish 
was that Palffv should become the Minister of Defence, for he was 
a reliable person from his point of view, and that the Yugoslav 
agent Anton Rob should becfime the Minister of Home Affairs. 
Keeping in view, of course, the final aim of shaping a bloc of states, 
Tito demanded such a foreign policy, and its guarantees from 
Hungary, as w^ould always be in harmony with the foreign policy 
of Yugoslavia, that is, that her foreign relations too should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the Yugoslav Government. Finally, as Yugoslavia 
was a less developed country industrially, he claimed that the 
whole of Hungarian industry should in the first place be subordina¬ 
ted to the fulfillment of the Yugoslav Five Year Plan and economic 
policy, even if this overrode Hungarian interests.” I am not surpri¬ 
sed if every conscious Hungarian worker in whom a spark of patrio¬ 
tism lives, clenches his fist at hearing these treacherous plans humi¬ 
liating and dishonouring our whole nation. 
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Not only the treacherous work, the vile activities of Rajk 
and his gang, of bargaining with our national independence, become 
clear to us when we become acquainted with these Tito conditions 
and claims, but also the unmeasurable chauvinist haughtiness and 
maniac superiority complex of Titt> and his gang, how they despise 
the Hungarian people. The fact itself that they could seriously 
think, and they could seriously count upon the fulfillment of the 
plan, that the Hungarian people would tolerate such a subjugation, 
shows that they ignored the Hungarian people’s devotion to 
their independence, that they ridicule the national honour of our 
people. Things could never have come to a stage when the Titoites 
should ‘‘stiffen and supervise” the independent Hungarian state, 
that they form a government for the Hungarian state from among 
their own agents. 

But it is characteristic of Tito and Rankovich, and also cha¬ 
racteristic of Rajk and Palffy, that they seriously counted upon 
such an opportunity. 

But it is in the light of these infamous plans, these infamous 
conditions, these conditions injuring our honour, that we can best 
see the endeavour of the western imperialist radios and press, to 
make Rajk and his accomplices the representatives of some “natio¬ 
nal line”. The representative of the national line as far as the ruling 
circles of London and Washington, and the spokesmen of the British 
and American imperialists are concerned, is a man who was 
for 18 years a professional informer and a traitor, who sold his 
fatherland retail and wholesale, to foreign imperialists and chiefs 
of espionage from Noel H. Field and Allan Dulles through the 
Deuxieme Bureau and the Gestapo to the intelligence organisations 
of Tito and Rankovich. 

Honoured People’s Court, a logical consequence of the tact 
that Rajk and his accomplices conspired to betray Hungary’s inde¬ 
pendence is, that they wanted to tear our country out of the power¬ 
ful democratic peace camp, and to turn her against the Soviet Union. 

It is two sides of the same medal. Rajk and his company 
were anti-Soviet, for they considered the Soviet Union as the 
most important supporter and defender of our peace and of Hun¬ 
gary’s independence — and they were quite right. And, conversely, 
they were anti-Soviet minded, because they were enemies of peace 
and of the independence of the Hungarian people. The whole poli¬ 
tical development of the Hungarian people’s democracy proves 
that all those who are enemies of the Soviet Union, are at the same 
time enemies of the power of the Hungarian workers and the inde¬ 
pendence and peace of the country, too. 
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Honoured People’s Courts it is obvious that the conspira¬ 
tors having the aim of restoring capitalism, the introduction of a 
bloodthirsty dictatorship on the fascist pattern, the betrayal of 
the independence of the country, and colonisation on behalf of the 
imperialists, concentrated their attention and effort to weaken 
and dissolve that political force, that great Party, which was the 
architect of the victories of the working people in Hungary, whose 
political determination and fighting spirit foiled all the attempts 
of reaction at home and abroad. 

It is no accident that Rajk, Szdnyi and their company were 
ordered by their imperialist bosses from Dulles to Rankovich and 
Tito to make the Party of the Hungarian Communists, the Hunga¬ 
rian Working People’s Party, unlit for the fight. For the enemy 
has also learned that the Party is the guardian and the defender 
of the people, democracy and the people’s republic, and learned, 
too, that in order to stab the people’s democracy, it is necessary 
to liquidate those leaders who are at the head of the Party, the best 
defenders of the cause of the Hungarian working class, of our wor¬ 
king people, and at the same time the firm pillars of our people’s 
democratic government. 

So it is no accident that an organic and definite part of the 
plan directed at the overthrow’' of our people’s democracy was the 
annihilation of the most important leaders of the Hungarian Working 
People’s Party, “to render them harmless”, and first of all, the 
murder of Maty as Rakosi, Erno Gcro and Mihaly Farkas. It is 
easy to understand that the millions of masses of our working 
people were especially outraged by this vile plan of the conspirators, 
feeling instinctively that the man who wants to lift his blood-stained 
hand against the leader of our Party and people, Matyas Rakosi, 
is, at the same time, also an assassin of the power, the development 
and the prosperity of the people. 

Honoured People’s Court. In connection with this trial the spea¬ 
kers of the western imperialist circles cast doubt on the objectiveness 
of the administration of justice in the Hungarian democracy, preten¬ 
ding that this trial is, in essence, not the trial of Laszlo Rajk and his 
company, but that it is actually Tito and his associates who are in the 
dock. I do not deny that there is a great deal of truth in this. For 
by rights, not only those who personally committed the crime should 
be placed in the dock, but their instigators, too. It is true and right 
that the Hungarian People’s Court, passing sentence on L&szlo Rajk 
and his gang of conspirators, should also pass sentence, in a political 
and moral sense, on the traitors of Yugoslavia, the criminal gang of 
Tito, Rankovich, Kardelj and Djilas. The international significance 
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of this trial lies particnlarly in the fact that we are passing sen¬ 
tence also on the Yugoslav deserters and traitors to democracy and 
socialism. We are exposing their duplicity, their perfidy, their 
intrigues, against democracy and socialism, their plans and acts of 
assassination. This trial has exposed the Titoites, the great majority 
of the present members of the Yugoslav government in their role 
of allies of the American imperialists and of common agents of the 
imperialist intelligence organisations. 

The trial gave ample proof of the fact that the contact of the 
Tito clique with the imperialists did come into existence after the 
well-known resolution of the Information Bureau but is of earlier 
origin. 

What proof is there of this? Rajk said in his statement that 
dozens of Yugoslavs were operating in the French internment 
camps who established similar contacts with the French intelligence 
bureau and who were similarly helped back to Yugoslavia by the 
Gestapo. Let me add to Rajk’s statement that on the basis of Hun¬ 
garian experiences it is probably true that the majority of these 
people were in those days sent to Spain as agents by the fascist 
police of the Yugoslav Prince-Regent Paul, in the same way that the 
Horthy police sent Rajk. 

It appears from statements made by Rajk and Brankov that 
these people are holding leading governmental posts in the Yugos¬ 
lavia of to-day. In addition to Brankov, Tibor Szonyi also admitted 
here the existence of a contact between Tito’s trusted men and the 
heads of the American intelligence organisation during the Second 
World War. Szonyi’s Trotskyist group in Switzerland returned to 
Hungary in 1945 as a result of the close co-operation betw^een the 
American and Yugoslav intelligence organisations. Misa Lompar, 
during the war in Switzerland, Latinovich in Marseilles, Velebit in 
London and Jovanovich in Bari were simultaneously the agents of 
the Tito clique and of the Anglo-American intelligence organisations. 
These people are to-day still leading men in Yugoslavia, Tito’s 
closest, trusted men which goes to show that their previous and 
current activities, their contact w'ith the American intelligence 
organisations, took place and is taking place with Tito’s knowledge, 
authorisation and approval. 

It also became clear through the examination that Colonel 
Ciemil, the head of the Yugoslav Military Mission in Budapest, 
in 1945, on Tito’s direct orders, established close contact with 
General Edgecumbe the head of the British Military Mission, and 
together they worked against the Soviet section of the Allied Control 
Council and against Marshal Voroshilov. So Tito’s anti-Soviet 
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attitude is of long standing. His co-operation with the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can imperialists against the Soviet Union did not originate after the 
resolution ofthe Information Bureau. Brankov admitted that Javorsky 
and Kovacs, both colonels of the Yugoslav Military Mission, had 
special instructions as far back as 1945 to spy on the Soviet Army 
in Hungary. 

On Rajk’s instructions. Dr. Endre Szebenyi, who was then 
Undcr-Sccretary of State for Home Affairs, passed on all material 
on the Ferenc Nagy conspiracy to Ciemil, who forwarded it to the 
British and American representatives in Budapest. Brankov told of 
how Kardelj, the Yugoslav deputy Prime Minister, pressed Ciemil in 
1946 for a report on the Hungarian domestic situation, giving as his 
reason that this material had to be handed over urgently to the 
British and American legations. 

The close and long-standing contacts of the Tito clique with 
the American intelligence organisations are proved by the fact 
that Martin Himmler formally transferred Rajk and put him under 
the authority of Rankovich. They are proved, too, by the fact 
that Rankovich could only have received the photostat of Rajk’s 
undertaking to become an informer in 1931 as a favour from the 
American intelligence service. This was obviously handed over by 
Schweinitzer to the Americans together with the Hungarian police 
archives, and with whose help he in fact signed on the Hungarian 
Minister of Home Affairs of that time as a Yugoslav agent in Abbazia 
in the summer of 1947. 

All these facts, and Brankov’s admissions about the back¬ 
room secrets of the partisan fights, throw new light on the whole past 
of Tito, Kardelj, Rankovich and Djilas, and their part in the Yugos¬ 
lav partisan fight. The Tito gang, through the American and British 
intelligence ojfficers assigned to the partisan headquarters, took their 
lead from American and British imperialism even during the 
war and worked w^ith them against the Soviet Union at the time 
when the Soviet Army was shedding blood for the liberation of 
Yugoslavia. The fight against Zujovich and Hebrang was the Tito 
clique’s fight against those true Yugoslav patriots who, even at 
the time of the partisan war, opposed co-operation wi th the British and 
American imperialists and their intelligence organisations. One of 
the dramatic and amazing parts of Brankov’s statement says that 
the Titoites purposely sent thousands of sincere Yugoslav com¬ 
munists to certain death in the partisan struggles, with the deliberate 
aim of ensuring their power in the country and in the party after 
the end of the war. 

In the light of the co-operation between the Yugoslav ruling 
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clique and the imperialist intelligence services the Titoites’ acti¬ 
vities in Hungary are more easily understood. We can under¬ 
stand more easily the methods used by the Yugoslav Legation to 
undermine the Hungarian peoph^’s democracy. As they stood in the 
service of foreign intelligence organs and learnt from them the 
gangster-like unscrupulous methods of the western intelligence 
services, trampling under their feet all moral and human decency, 
they themselves used these same methods. 

Using gangster-like methods, they built up their Budapest 
Legation as a centre of espionage and conspiracy. 

It is typical of Rankovich how he blackmailed Laszlo Kajk 
in Abbazia, how he was not satislied with the political co-operation 
offered by Kajk, but, taking out from his pocket Kajk’s statement 
of 1931 agreeing to do the work of an informer, recruits him as a 
Yugoslav informer with all the usual formalities and treats him as 
such in the future. It is typical of these Tito gangster methods that 
they recruited as their Hungarian agents only former Horthy infor¬ 
mers and Horthy provocateurs. This is not only true of Kajk but 
also of Anton Rob, Andras Szalai, and Antal Ran, true also of 
Yugoslav agents performing the services of common stool-pigeons 
and those with great political tasks. 

It is not surprising that Rankovich, graduated from the school of 
the American espionage organisation and the Intelligence Service, 
and praising Gestapo methods, sent bandits, spies and murderers 
to Hungary under the guise of Yugoslav diplomats, that he had 
Milos Moich killed because of his fear of being exposed, that he 
sent professional murderers in the persons of Joanovich and Jojkich 
to Budapest, that the consular department of the Yugoslav Legation 
busied itself with faking passports, kidnapping and escapes. After that 
it is not surprising that the headquarters of the organisation of an 
armed putsch against the Hungarian People’s Republic was the 
Yugoslav Legation in Budapest, that the Tito clique was ready to 
help the conspirators planning to overthrow the Hungarian people’s 
democracy with provocations, frontier incidents, armed assistance and 
by allowing Hungarian fascists to pass through Yugoslav territory from 
the American and British occupation zones. These gangster methods 
are natural companions of the political programme of the Yugoslav 
traitors. This trial threw plenty of light on this political programme. 
The essence of this political programme is service of western imp¬ 
erialism in the fight against democracy and socialism, first of all in 
south eastern Europe. Kajk and Brankov have told of the programme 
of the Tito clique for Yugoslav hegemony, for the Balkan fede¬ 
ration to be organised under the leadership of Yugoslavia ; Y’^ugo- 
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Slav leadership in this federation of states would have meant turning 
these countries step by step against the Soviet Union and making 
them serve the imperialists. On the basis of his discussions with 
Raukovich in Abbazia, Kelebia and Paks, Kajk drew an exhaustive 
and exact picture of the Tito policy and tactics which were directed 
towards the aim of establishing an anti-Soviet, Balkan bloc in the 
service of the imperialists. 

There were two stages in the policy of the Tito clique. During 
the first stage, when the fight between bourgeois reaction and 
people’s democracy in the East European countries was as yet 
undecided and one could still count on reaction getting the upper 
hand in the struggle of the forces in the peoples’ demo¬ 
cracies, the Tito clique remained in reserve, did not yet show 
their teeth and did not yet come forward o])enly as the anti- 
Soviet storm troops of American imperialism. They appeared as 
these storm troops only in the second stage of development in 
East Europe when the democratic and socialist forces had 
already w'on a decisive victory in these countries and the 
organisation of the anti-Soviet, pro-imperialist political forces 
could no longer be entrusted to the defeated groups of open 
reaction. 

Fitting in with these two periods, the Tito gang attempted, 
up to the resolution of the Information Bureau, to hinder the peace¬ 
ful development of the peoples’ democracies in a so-called peaceful 
manner, and only later did they take to using terrorist and putsch 
methods. 

Just as Yugoslavia' was still in reserve in the years imme¬ 
diately after the war and only later became the open storm troops 
of imperialism, so in the same way Rajk did not immediately, 
in the first stages of Hungarian democratic development, come into 
prominence, but remained an instrument in the hands of reaction 
at home and abroad. Only later, after the decisive victories of 
the Hungarian working class and after the routing of the diflferent 
reactionary forces, did he come into prominence and, as the Tito 
clique’s candidate for the post of Prime Minister he became, if only 
temporarily, the head of Hungarian reaction. The Titoites and their 
imperialist bosses did not turn to Rajk because of his beautiful eyes 
but because they could no longer turn to Ferenc Nagy and Mind- 
szenty. But they did not abandon the reactionary kulaks and 
clerical reactionary forces once they had put their cards on Rajk. 
At Paks Rankovich especially called Rajk’s attention to the impor¬ 
tance of using clerical reaction, explaining that for the success of 
the armed putsch it was absolutely necessary that there should not 
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be only one Pocspetri, but that they should turn the whole country 
into one great Pocspetri. 

A necessary accessory of such gangster methods and the 
gangster programme was the gangster art of lurking in the dark, 
pretence, political disguise and duplicity.* Rankovich gave^Rajk 
lessons in this art. He explained to him Tito’s so-called “ingenious” 
reorientation plan, how they would orientate the masses of the Yugo¬ 
slav people stage by stage against the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
democracies. Tuis gangster art of camouflage they prepared to use 
in Hungary also, where tlie new Rajk government wanted to issue 
a manifesto after the putsch about its unchanged “friendship” 
towards the Soviet Union, at the same time offering their mediating 
services in the conflict between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 
In preparing Rakosi’s murder, in preparing the country for sub¬ 
jection, abandoning the jiath of Soviet-Hungarian friendsliip, Rajk 
and his band at the same time prepared to deceive the Hungarian 
working people. 

To throw dust in the eyes of the Hungarian working people, 
he wanted to extend a fascist, murderous hand, dipped in commu¬ 
nist blood, in friendship to the Soviet Union. 

Honoured People’s Court! With this so-called political pro¬ 
gramme and with these methods w’^as the destructive work of the 
traitors and spies conducted not only in our country, but in all the 
countries of the people’s democracy is shown by the statements of 
Brankov, Paldy and Rajk about the connections of the Tiloites, 
about the undermining work done by their agents from Albania 
to Poland and from Rumania to Czechoslovakia. 

Honoured members of the People’s Court! At this trial not 
only the Yugoslav masters of Rajk and his accomplices are m the 
dock but also Tito’s masters, the western and primarily the American 
imperialists. This trial throws light upon the special methods of dis¬ 
organisation employed by the American intelligence services. For 
it becomes evident from the material of the trial that the American 
intelbgence services were already getting ready during the war 
against Hitler for the fight against the forces of socialism and demo¬ 
cracy. They did this not only by diplomatic and political methods 
but with the base means of internally disorganising the democratic 
forces and revolutionary workers’ parties. Behind Rankovich there 
are the shadows of Mr. Field and Mr. Dulles. 

— To the exposures of the Rajk conspiracy case the American 
imperialists reply with their usual denials, and with repeated 
outright denials according to their well-known methods. Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Kovach made a statement saying that he has never in his 
life met Rajk ; Mr. Chapin, the former Minister of the United States 
in Budapest, declared that he had never spoken with Rajk about 
the latter’s meeting with Rankovich in Kelebia and about Tito’s 
plans. The leaders of the American intelligence organisations refuse 
to admit anything and try to bring up alibis. But what grounds do 
they have for their denials when their policy, their deeds serve as 
proofs? Is it true or not that in the American zone of Austria the 
fascist troops of Ferenc Kisbarnaki Farkas are still there, orga¬ 
nised in military units? What are they maintained for if not for pur¬ 
poses of the kind which have been show up here at the trial? What 
basis do they have for denying that Mr. Allan Dulles had something 
to do with Tibor Szdiiyi’s espionage groups when Allan Dulles’ 
brother, John Foster Dulles, announced the so-called “Opera tion X” 
project for organising underground inovenients — in the peoj)les’ 
democracies in the spring of 1948, that is, at the very lime that 
Tito and Rajk and company intensified their activities? 

— The substance of this secret plan was summarised by the 
Swiss paper “Die Tat”, in its issue of April 26, 1949, after John 
Foster Dulles, as follows ; “The West attempted first of all to pene¬ 
trate into the cadres and elite of the ruling classes of the peoples’ 
democracies and it is said they succeeded in this beyond their 
hopes”. So the paper “Die Tat” wrote in the issue referred to. 

— Well, the material of the whole trial is contained in this 
confession of a few lines as well as Tito, Kardelj, Djilas and Ranko¬ 
vich, and the whole gang. Here the practical execution of the 
project of the American imperialists called “Operation X” was 
unveiled. So what is the use of Mr. Chapin’s, Mr. Dulles’, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kovach’s denial and alibi? 

— At this trial we tore the mask off the gangster methods, 
fascist methods and aims of the “only redeeming” American “demo¬ 
cracy”. Here this so-called democracy stands before us as the lawTul 
heir of Hitler’s and Horthy’s mt;thods, as well as Hitler’s and 
Horthy’s men. American “democracy” took over Rajk, Stolte, 
Schweinitzer and Kisbarnaki Farkas from fascism, putting them 
into its service to use them against the Hungarian people. 

— American imperiab'sm was the instigator and executor 
behind Tito’s and Rankovich’s entire political programme and 
“putsch” plans! The American and British intelligence services 
purchased Tito and his clique even during the war against Hitler, 
to prevent the national and social liberation of the peoples of 
South Eastern Europe, to isolate the Soviet Uni^^n, and to prepare 
the tliird world war. The anti-Soviet plan for the Balkan bloc was 
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born not in Tito’s head hut in the intelligenee offices of Washington 
and London. The putsch in Hungary, planned by Tito and his 
clique to be put into action by Rajk’s spy ring cannot be understood 
out of the context of the international plans of the Anicrjcan impe¬ 
rialists. Let us renieriiLer what Rajk said about the timing of the 
armed putsch. By this he meant tlie selection of a favourable 
moment from the point of view of world })olitics, that is, of a moment 
when the Soviet Union would he tied dow^n, in order to allow free 
hands for the Yugoslav advenlurers to carry out their internal 
and external armed intervention against the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

— From the material of the trial it has become evident that 
Rajk’s armed putsch and murders were scheduled for the perhid 
bctw’een February 1949 and June 1949. Szonyi wanted to convene 
the Party conference to follow' the putsch for the summer of 1949. 
Palffy indicated the spring of 1949 for the date of the realisation 
of the putsch plan. INow, let us remember the world political situa¬ 
tion at this period. It is hardly a mistake to stale that the delib¬ 
erately intensified conflict about the Berlin airlift, the so-called 
cold war against the Soviet Union which was deliberately inten¬ 
sified before the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers, served in 
part to help Raukovich’s and Rajk’s timing by tying down the 
Soviet Union and thus the ensuring a free hand for the Yugoslav 
and Hungarian assassins. 

— When the authorities of the Hungarian Republic started to 
mop up the conspiracy, and to arrest the conspirators, then they 
not only defended the stale order of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
from hired assassins, but also at the same time foiled the plans of 
the warmongers in a not unimportant sector of international politics. 

— I have no doubt that the severity and consistency- of the 
verdict of the People’s Court w ill further help to upset the aggressive 
plans of the imperialist warmongers with the ruthless liquidation 
of this treacherous band of conspirators. This trial and the verdict 
to follow is part of the battle for peace, fought by the democratic 
and socialist forces of the world against the warmongers. At this 
trial, honoured People’s ("ourt, we arc dealing with the merciless 
mopping-up of the agents of the warmongers in Hungary, of the 
fifth column of the imperialists. 

— Honoured People’s Court! Let us for a minute turn our 
attention from the ])olilical background and international connec¬ 
tions of this case and let us cast a glance upon the accused them¬ 
selves. What sort of people, what sort of a group is this, honoured 
People’s Court? In the dock, there are mean, petty sneaks and big 
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political agents, but this difference between Ognjenovich and 
Laszlo Rajk, for instance, is only a matter of quantity and not of 
quality, for Laszlo Rajk began his career not as the candidate for 
the premiership of the counter-revolution, not as a big political 
agent but as a petty police informer. And indeed, it is not this that is the 
real difference between the individual accused but the fact that 
there are among them common fascists who hate the people, like 
Palffy and Korondy, and there are among them some who practised 
the trade of the traitor, permeating the labour movement. A common 
feature is, however, that we are dealing with the scum of society, 
all of whom became what they are in the ’thirties, in the atmosphere 
of growing fascism. Szdnyi and Rajk, Justus and Szalai, at that 
time were sw^ept along to the fringe of the labour movement, but 
at the moment of the first trials they became traitors because of 
their cowardly and vacillating characters and their rootless perso¬ 
nalities. 

— In connection with this case they ask in the Western coun¬ 
tries from certain sides : How did so many traitors get into the 
ranks of the revolutionary labour movement? It is ironic that the 
very people ask this w^ho would be best able to answer this 
question, that these spokesmen of the intelligence services, of the 
imperialist trusts, call us to account for these traitors, the very 
ones who sent them into our ranks for the internal dissolution of 
the revolutionary movement. It is an old method to send hostile 
spies and provocateurs into the workers’ parties. Is it that the workers’ 
parties were not able to expose these traitors immediately? If only 
w'e had had in our hands the files which contained the lists! As is 
known, the dossiers of the Hungarian police are not at our disposal 
but at the disposal of the American intelligence service. 

— In connection with this case many people have also raised 
this question : Why did they deal at the trial only with the inves¬ 
tigation of facts, why not also with the examination of the psycho¬ 
logy of the accused? 

— At the trial of a conspiracy against the state, in my opinion, 
it is the deeds of the accused which are decisive. Psychological 
motives are very unimportant. It is not difficult, however, to 
explain the psychological development of the accused either. Why did 
they become traitors? Because they were cowardly and vacillating, 
because they were not able to make any sacrifices. Why did they not 
desist from their trade of treachery later? For the same reason that 
they started it: they were in the hands of their masters, they 
were afraid of exposure, they had not enough courage to come out 
with their soiled past themselves. Why do they confess? Why don’t 
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they deny, or why don’t they defend themselves? Because they 
have been exposed, because they know that they cannot help them¬ 
selves by a denial, l liere is no regret in them, only fear of punishment. 
Their confessions arc the results not of regret, but of their exposure. 

— Precisely because of this. Honoured People’s Court, 
there is no extenuating circumstance. There are no extenuating 
circumstances, only aggravating circumstances. When you will mete 
out sentence to the treacherous gang leader Laszlo Rajk, do not 
forget about Ferenc Rozsa and Zoltan Schonherz, whose death he 
brought about, and do not forget about the betrayed building 
workers who were imprisoned. When you pass judgement upon 
Andras Szalai, remember the 64 revolutionaries who were killed in 
the prison of Satoraljaujhely and for whose death he is responsible. 
When you judge Pal Justus do not forget about his code number, 
and mete out a sentence not only to Rankovich’s spy but also to 
Peter Ilain’s informer, code number J/17. When you judge Palffy 
and Korondy think of their predecessors, think of the murderers 
whom they were getting ready to imitate, of the officer murderers 
of 1919. the Pronays and the Ostenburgs, When you pass your 
sentence on Brankov, think of the hangman Rankovich, one of 
whose chief agents this man was, think of the suffering of the 
Yugoslav patriots. When you judge Szdnyi, think of his masters, 
the American imperialists who wish to bring the Hungarian people 
to the fate of the suffering, bleeding Greek people. 

Our people demand death for the traitors and I, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the prosecuting authority, identify myself with this 
demand. The head of the snake w'hich wants to bite us must be 
crushed. We must defend the achievements of our democracy, our 
national independence and our peaceful building work from traitors 
and assassins. A verdict is called for from which every imperialist 
spy and traitor will learn what he must expect if he dares to raise 
his hand against our People’s Republic. The only defence against 
mad dogs is to beat them to death. In arriving at its verdict, the 
People’s Court should be conscious of the fact, that its highest duty 
is to defend the people against the fifth column in the pay of the 
imperialists. The people’s interests demand the meting out of the 
heaviest sentence prescribed by the law, to all the accused. 
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After an interval the President of the Courts Dr, Peter Janko^ 
calls upon the Counsels for Defence to deliver their speeches. (We 
puklish here the eight speeches of the Dejence^ hut — in order to 
make perusal of them simpler — only the essential extracts.) 

First 

Dr. Eleh Kasz6 
Ldszlo Rajk^s Counsel speaks : 

Honoured Special Council of the People’s Court! I stand here 
in defence of Laszlo Rajk, the first accused, in one of the greatest 
criminal cases of Hungarian history. 

— The crimes of Laszlo Hajk are not of the common run. Why 
then should his defence be similar to that of the accused in an 
ordinary criminal case? He maintained his attitude, his general 
appearance, his behaviour here at the trial, too, so he obviously 
felt during his humble confession of his criminal acts and during 
the time that he spoke of them, for hours and hours — it is difficult 
for me to find the best expression but perhaps I have to say — he 
felt that it would be ironic for him to appeal all the time to exten¬ 
uating circumstances and regret. The Defence, however, is not lay, and 
so during the whole confession, he heard all the time, even from the 
slightest change in tone, that the defendant was defending himself, 
and what is more he was defending himself with all his strength, for 
whenever there was any possibifity he pointed out those compelling 
circumstances which must certainly be considered and which make 
it possible to judge the acts he committed less strictly. 

— The methods of interrogation employed by the counter¬ 
revolutionary police are well-known, and although we reserve our 
respects for those, or the memory of those, who remained loyal to 
their principles in spite of all torture and were never willing to 
secure their own escape with behaviour as a result of which even 
the slightest harm or suffering might have been caused to others, 
the Defence acknowledges, though with mixed feelings, that there 
were some who could not resist when tortured or were so afraid 
of torture in advance that finally they sold their honour. 
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— Laszlo Rajk signed a statement and from then on, like 
Goethe’s Dr. haust, he, too, could not get away from the devil. 
This becomes clear in the first place from that part of his statement 
in which he says that the police sent him to Czechoslovakia in 1935 
to expose those communists w’ho were sending illegal material to 
Hungary through Salgotarjan. ‘T naturally agreed to do this, there 
was nothing else I could have done” — Laszlo Rajk said about this. 
The accused says in another part of his statement that when he 
was given an important position in the Hungarian Communist 
Party alter the Liberation, that is when he became secretary of the 
Greater Budapest Party organisation, he was visited by Lieutenant- 
Kovach, a member of the American Mifitary Mission. Colonel 
Kovach iniormed him that he had learned from Sombor-Schweinitzer, 
the former Horthy police commissioner now living in the American 
zone, that the accuse<i had been a police informer. He asked him 
to put his services at the disjiosal of the American intelligence service 
and said that if he did not agree he would expose him to the 
secretariat of the Communist Party which would also, of course, have 
meant that criminal proceedings would be started against him. In 
the summer of 1947 Laszlo Rajk spent his holidays in Abbazia, 
Yugoslavia. Laszlo Rajk says in his statement that the Yugoslav 
Minister of Home Ail'airs Raiikovich visited him there and black¬ 
mailed the accused with a photostat of the statement which Laszld 
Rajk had made to Police Commissioner Hetenyi in 1931, and in 
which, in return for his release, he had agreed to become an informer. 

The Defence should point to section 72 of the Criminal Code, 
according to which moral compulsion is a cause excluding or reducing 
full responsibility, if the threat is to life or to physical soundness, 
that is, a danger whose occurrence is immediately possible and can¬ 
not otherwise be prevented. In the case of Laszlo Rajk, even if 
being under threat did not always entirely reduce his willpower, it 
did, however, seriously influence it, as it triumphed over the counter¬ 
motives which would have prevented him committing the crimes. 
On apoint of law it has to be pointed out that according to the 
indictment Laszlo Rajk is guilty under section 2 of Article 60 of 
Act III. 1930, of sedition and under section 1 of Article I of Act 
VII 1946, of once and conlinously committing the crime of having 
been the leader of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the 
democratic state order. According to the practice evolved by the 
National Council of the People’s Court, if the sedition is directed 
towards the overthrow of the democratic state order, then section 
2 of Article 60 of Act HI. 1930 is incorporated with section 1 of 
Article 1 of Act VII. 1946. 


18 * 
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The first accused in the indictment is considered guilty of war 
crimes under section 4 of Article 13 of Order 81/1945. M. E. given legal 
force by Act VII of 1945, which he committed in joinings although a 
Hungarian citizen, the ranks of the German army, or the German secu¬ 
rity service SS, Gestapo etc. The indictment obviously considers that 
this crime was committed w'^hen a German commission arrived at the 
internment camp at Vernet in 1941, headed by a Gestapo major who 
took Rajk on his own request to work in Germany and from there sent 
him home to Hungary. Laszlo Rajk, while admitting these actions, 
goes no further in his statement that this, the indictment goes no 
further in its statement of facts, and no material came to light 
at the trial, according to which the accused did serve in the SS or 
another German organisation. On this basis, the accused did not 
with the above-mentioned acts commit acts such as are defined 
as war crimes in the People’s Court order. Article 13 section 4. 

I would say that I consider LAszlo Rajk to be only an accused 
of the second degree in these criminal jiroceedings — the imperialists 
are the accused in the first degree. Laszlo Rajk was only an instru¬ 
ment in their hands, who would perhaps have remained a decent 
person if there had not been forces wanting to cause blood to flow 
in Europe, and everywhere in the world where a fight vas being 
waged for progress, socialism, humanity and truth. Ijaszlo Rajk 
stands before the court accused of serious crimes. He wanted to 
overthrow the democratic state order, working together with the 
agents of foreign powers. Rut he shrank from taking the final steps. 
It is a fact that before anything could have happened, the con¬ 
spiracy w^as discovered. I know that this alters nothing in the sub¬ 
jective guilt of Laszlo Rajk, but this complete lack of result and 
the fact that the accused recoiled, in any case reduces the objective 
seriousness of the crime. 

That Laszlo Rajk’s statement admitted everything, greatly 
contributed to the fact that the entire conspiracy was exposed and 
we could see clearly who are the people who are fighting against 
the state order, independence and freedom. Taking all this into 
consideration, I ask for a kmient sentence. 

This was followed by 

Dr, Istvdn Hordes 
Gydrgy Pdlffy^s Counsel for Defence, 

Honoured Special Council of the People’s Court! In this trial the 
Defence is, in a way, confronted with a dilemma. The Defence is in a 
diflficult position and it should, perhaps, therefore be accorded more 
emphasis than usual because many of our fellow citizens justly ask, 
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should and can these accused be defended at all? If we examine this 
question, honoured People’s Court, the answer, however difficult the 
proof, can only be, yes, this task can and should be accepted, 
the task which falls on the Defence by reason of its profession and 
function. 

Dr. Kovdes continued to enlarge on the duties of the Defence^ 
and then continued : 

In this trial the Defence has to assemble mitigating circumstances 
w’hich would serve as the basis of the defence out of small bricks, 
pebbles or even grains of dust, trying to build some kind of 
shelter for the defendant in this way. I think we can all agree that 
the main accused in this trial are the western imperialists and the 
Tito agents dangling on their strings. 1 am sorry to say they are 
not sitting before us on the benches of the accused, but their spirit 
hovers above all the crimes of the accused. The Defence cannot 
take the standpoint that the accused were only blind tools in the 
hands of these forces. For who could deny that the people sitting 
before us are well-educated, highly intelligent, capable of independent 
will. But yet the Defence can venture to state that a great part 
of the responsibility, and it can be said, a really significant part 
falls on these dark powers, who found the most suitable, least resisting 
elements with the least backbone for their base attacks against the 
progressive forces of humanity. Those who used and ruthlessly 
exploited all the weaknesses of character in the accused, w^ho debase 
human beings w^ith blackmail, outdoing even the rate of the American 
gangsters in their ways and means, turn them into traitors to their 
country and into spies. They make use of ministers who are ready 
to sell their people, the Bankoviches and the like, these monsters 
devoid of all human feeling, who, carrying compromising documents 
in their pockets like ordinary blackmailers, induce others to commit 
the most heinous crimes. They steal and cheat, they lie and incite 
people to treason, they pay with Judas money and buy the blood 
of the working people, sitting on their money bags, they threaten the 
welfare of humanity and their polluted breath is felt even in the 
general atmosphere of decay that, we have seen at this trial. 

We all know that they will expiate their crimes and the 
powerful invincible camp of the progressive powers of the world 
will annihilate their dark forces. 

The Defence, in wanting to place the major part of the respon¬ 
sibility and guilt upon these forces, asks you at the same time to 
consider that that part of the guilt wich is put on these forces 
should be taken as a mitigating circumstance w’^hen establishing 
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the guilt of my defendant. Laszlo Rajk had a particularly great 
influence on my defendant, G^yorgy Palfl’y. Gyorgy Palfly’s con¬ 
nections with Laszlo Rajk were strengthened as early as 1945, that 
is when he started on his terrible, guilty path. The leadership of 
the country has to be taken over by Rajk — said Rankovich, 
the bloody-handed Minister of Home Afl'airs. Palfly admitted'the 
leadership and influence of Rajk, whose abilities were greater than 
his. Gyorgy Palfl'y admitted that he reported to Laszlo Rajk without 
delay and in detail on his discussions with Colonel iNedeikovich at 
the Rome congress. Laszlo Rajk, however, — as revealed by the 
evidence at the trial — was already acquainted with everything 
at the time the report took place since he, as the head of the move¬ 
ment against the people, had been informed of the treacherous plans 
of the Tito gangsters earlier than Palfly. 

It was Pallly’s duly technically to organise the meetings with 
Rankovich. Laszlo Rajk did not even tell him where this meeting 
took place. Palfly, so to speak, played the role of an expert — and 
I use this word in quotation marks, in the bad sense of the word — 
the role of the expert who, as a soldier, had to find the best place 
and territory for this base and hideous conspiracy. He prepared 
plans for the armed putsch, also on Rajk^s instructions, to whom 
he submitted them and who explicitly agreed to them. Palffy w^as 
an easy prey to his ruthless, evil-doing masters, for Brankov also 
correctly said of him in his statement : it was not diflicult to recruit 
him as they saw' even at the first meeting that in Palfly they were 
faced with a man who, because of his nationalist education and 
convictions, was immediately inclined to follow the line indicated 
by them. 

In the case of Gyorgy Palflfy, another part, and a very important 
part, of the guilt can be attributed to the reactionary Horthy 
system, fascist Italy, Mussolini and his fellow gangsters, the bank 
directors and kulaks, and the Defence asks that these points should 
be taken into consideration when meting out sentence. 

The third category in the arguments of the Defence — as 
I have already mentioned — is the penitent admission of the accused. 
The accused Gyorgy PMffy penitently admitted everything. He 
acknowledged his guilt and did not belittle his role, neither did 
he attempt to reduce the importance of his crimes and before the 
People’s Court he has exhibited all the horrors, all the baseness 
of a man who has erred'. 

I have to bring up the mitigating circumstances because on 
the basis of these points of view I must request the honoured 
People’s Court to judge whether section 91 of the Criminal Code 
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can be applied when sentencing the accused GySrgy Palffy, or not. 
The defence asks you to weigh up the mitigating circumstances 
just mentioned or otherwise apparent when passing sentence. 


Then 


Dvm Ldszld 

Counsel for Defence for Lazar Brankot\ spoke. 


The indictment charges Lazar Brankov on three counts. 
According to the indictment the first crime is, as defined in section 
1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946, that of having once and continuously 
been the leader of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the 
democratic state order. According to the indictment the second 
crime is defined in section 3 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930 ; and 
within the meaning of section 3 of Article 61, as the crime of espionage. 
The third crime — in the words of the indictment — is that of 
being an accomplice to murder by incitement before the act, 
according to section 1 of Article 69 of the Criminal Code, in contra¬ 
vention of Article 278 of the Criminal Code. 

Honoured People’s Court! We have to examine whether the facts 
that have been established at the trial prove the crimes mentioned 
in the charge, whether the indictment states the facts correctly and 
whether it classifies the acts of Lazar Brankov correctly, according 
to our laws. The penal classification of these acts of the third accused 
is disputable. It cannot be accepted as correct in its reference to 
section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946 in the indictment, that is 
its reference to the accused being guilty of having been the leader 
of an organisation aiming at the overthrow of the democratic state 
order. The accused was only a member of this organisation, and 
not its leader. The trial left no doubt on the question of who were 
the leading persons of the organisation. Some of the leaders are 
sitting here in the dock, some of them are not sitting here among 
the accused, but the accused have named those who were pulling 
the strings of this organisation aimed at the overthrow of this demo¬ 
cratic state order from abroad. Lazar Brankov, the third accused, 
was only an agent of theirs, his activity therefore is within the 
meaning of section 2 of Article 1 of Act VII.1946, as a deed of active 
participation in, or promotion of the organisation. 

The third accused admitted that he had committed the crime 
indicated in paragraph 3/B of parts 1 and 2 of the indictment. 
The data revealed at the trial supported this admission. The un¬ 
acceptable part is,’ however, Honoured People’s Court, the qualifi¬ 
cation of this activity in the indictment. The spying deeds of the 
accused are not within the meaning of section 3 of Article 61 of Act 
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III. 1930, since Art icle 61 of Act III. 1930, w’as replaced by the cumula¬ 
tive condition required by section 3 of Article 2 of Act XVIII. 1934, 
saying — here I quote the law — that the deed has been committed 
by exploiting public employment, or a position of official trust or 
a position arising from service or contract with the authorities. 
This does not hold good in the case of Lazar Brankov, the third 
accused, for it is evident that the passage of the law quoted, alludes 
to a civil servant of the Hungarian state or an official trust of the 
Hungarian state or a position arising from service or contract with 
the Hungarian authorities. Consequently, Lazar Brankov who is 
a Yugoslav citizen and was subject to the above position with 
regard to the Yugoslav state and its authorities, is not liable to 
punishment according to section 3 of Article 2 of Act XVIII1. 1934, 
the activity of the third accused is within the meaning of section 
2 of Article 2 of Act XVIIl. 1934, which replaced Article 61 of 
Act HI. 1930. 

Paragraph 3/C of parts I and 2 of the indictment accuses 
the third accused Lazar Brankov of the crime of murder in contra¬ 
vention of Article 278 of the Criminal Code, committed as an accessory 
to murder by incitraent before the deed, as defiric<l by section 1 of 
Article 69 of the Criminal Code. The third accused did not plead 
guilty to the crime covered by this paragraph of the indictment. 
This part of the indictment was not corroborated by the facts 
revealed at the trial. This part of the indictment, honoured People’s 
Court, is not valid either from the point of view of the facts, or the 
meaning of the law . 

From the facts wdiich emerged at the trial it can be established 
that Lazar Brankov did not incite 2ivko Boarov, who killed MiloS 
Moich. On the contrary, from the proceedings of the trial it can be 
established that Lazar Brankov opposed the murder of MiloS Moich 
and disapproved of the directives of Tito and Rankovich to this 
end. The vague statement about this of the murderer Boarov can¬ 
not be taken into consideration. Boarov cannot know what happened 
between Brankov and Mrazovich, whether or not Brankov opposed 
the murder. The confrontation remained fruitless, but Boarov, too, 
only stated that Brankov in his, Boarov’s, presence did not oppose 
the action to be committed against Moich, which is easily concei¬ 
vable, as a Counsellor of a Legation cannot well defy the Minister in the 
presence of a member of the public. The statement of the indictment 
according to which Lazar Brankov instructed 2ivko Boarov to kill 
Milo§ Moich, and that according to the indictment he gave the 
revolver of the Yugoslav Minister Mrazovich to Boarov, was not 
proved at all. On the contrary, the facts revealed at the trial show 
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that Lazar Brankov had a dispute with Yugoslav Minister Mrazovich, 
who approved of the instrucLious of Tito and Rankovich and that 
it was Mrazovich hirnsell who gave his revolver to Boarov. The murder 
was organised by Bla2ich and the attache to the Legation 2ivko 
Boarov, and on that occasion Brankov was not' even present. 

Hence, in my opinion it is indisputable that, against Brankov, 
the charge of incitement to murder is not established. 

After this^ Dr, JSevay went into details of Brankov*s character, 
speaking of ^'‘weakness of willpower** and "‘"‘wavering** and concluded 
his plea as follows : 

Honoured People’s Court! 1 believe these weighty extenuating 
circumstances cannot be disregarded in establishing the degree of 
guilt and the verdict to be passed on the third accused. I appeal to 
the Court for a merciful verdict. 

The President gives the floor to 

Dr, Gyiirgy Csanddy 
Counsel for Defence for Dr. Tibor Szonyi : 

Honoured People’s Court! 

The Prosecutor has proved at the trial the facts contained 
in the indictment. I do not wish to discuss these facts as they were 
humbly admitted by the accused and were also corroborated by 
the other data of the trial. On the basis of these facts, the charge 
against Dr. Tibor Szonyi comprises, on the one hand, the crime of 
sedition within the meaning of part 2 of section 1 of Article 60 of Act IIL 
1930, and within the meaning of section 3 of Article 61; on the other 
hand, it comprises the crime of having been a leader of an orga¬ 
nisation aiming at the overthrow of the democratic state order 
as defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VIL 1946. 

Against this latter qualification of the Prosecutor, however, 
I have to raise an objection, as according to the view of the Defence 
Tibor Szonyi is guilty not of having been a leader, but only of 
having actively participated in an anti-democratic organisation, 
that is to say that his crime is within the meaning of section 2, and 
not of section 1, of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946. 

Tibor Szonyi supported this anti-democratic movement with 
two deeds. First, by giving directives to his spy group which he 
put into important posts of the state and economic apparatus, 
to strive to exert disruptive work and propaganda against the 
political line of the Communist Party and the people’s democracy. 
Secondly, that in the course of his connections with Rajk and upon 
Rajk’s instructions, he abused his high position and placed into the 
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state and economic apparatus individuals whom he knew 
to be spies, or pro-American elements hostile to the people’s 
democracy. 

With regard to the first deed, the Szdnyi group was in the 
first place and decisively an espionage group. Its disturbing activity 
and wrecking work was apt to create a favourable atmosphere 
for an anti-democratic conspiracy. With this, however, they attained 
only the stage of preliminary activities for an aiiti-deinocratic 
conspiracy, thus being liable to punishment according to Article 
6 of Act VII. 1946. After establishing contact with Kajk, the imperial¬ 
ist masters actually attached Szdnyi, and through Szdnyi his group, 
to the organisation which the imperialists had created for the actual 
overthrow of the Hungarian people’s democracy. From that time 
on, however, the leading role in the movement was played by 
Laszlo Rajk. 

With regard to Szdnyi’s other series of deeds, concerning the 
placing of other spies and vacillating elements outside his group, 
— according to the facts which emerged at the trial one could not 
speak of a definite organisation. This was only a reserve of the 
anti-democratic conspiracy and as a preliminary activity, ranks 
again within Article 6 of Act VII. 1946. 

Szdnyi’s decline started when the American secret service 
ensnared him with intent. A group of people living in political 
emigration in Switzerland, who had long been isolated from the 
work of the movement, having confused political ideas, was approa¬ 
ched at first unobtrusively by the American espionage service. The 
first American organising agent presented himself as a representative 
of an unselfish, charitable religious relief organisation and exploiting 
the financial position of the refugees, supported them with small 
amounts of financial aid. “Supported them!” Most probably, in 
the Western press they even boasted of the charitable work which 
the American religious organisations performed among politically 
persecuted persons. But obviously they omitted to say anything 
of the fact that these relief organisations were identical with the 
organising, the leading stratum of the espionage organisations, and 
that the receipts of the subsidies paid, which they demanded with 
the accuracy of an accountant, were also kept in reserve for the 
purposes of blackmail. 

Thus it was that Field approached the Swiss group, that is, 
Szdnyi, through under-cover activity pursued throughout a number 
of years, and it was in this way that Szdnyi came to be under his 
obligation, and his liking for the Americans was increased. 
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This, however, was only the first stage in the policy of ensna¬ 
ring. Then the instrument of ideological deception also appeared. 
Exploiting the personal connection established, and the political 
chaos of the Szonyi group, the American secret service smuggled 
among them the book of the renegade of the working class, the 
ex-communist Browder. The agent of the Yugoslav Tito group 
— who was incidentally, an American spy, yet of course 
disguised as a soldier of revolutionary Yugoslavia, also joined. 
Through the intervention of all these, they succeeded first in 
inducing this petty bourgeois group to accept American 
imperialist policy and to make it the basis of their political acti¬ 
vity, and later, to become its accomplices, its spies. 

This means that Sz6nyi,was purposely, and by artful methods, 
drawn into the espionage organisation, first through financial obli¬ 
gations, then through ideological deception, and it is characteristic 
that when Szonyi was already willing to enter the service of the 
espionage organisation, then Dulles, just to make quite certain, 
produced from his pocket the receipt for the financial aid. Szonyi’s 
first step on the path of crime was not taken on his own initiative, 
was not even a consequence of fear of physical punishment, on the 
contrary it was the result of the thorough, manifold organising 
activity of the imperialist agents, and w’e cannot entirely disregard 
this fact in establishing Szdnyi’s responsibility. 

According to Szdnyi^s humble admission at the trial, which 
was not refuted in the course of the trial and due to its sincerity 
deserves full credit, Szonyi recoiled on hearing the plan of a violent, 
armed assumption of power and attempted to discourage Rajk. 

Naturally, all this is apt to mitigate the terrible weight of 
Szonyi’s crime, only to an insignificant degree, but it too belongs 
to the clearing up of the role played by Szfinyi. 

As a truly and significantly mitigating circumstance I can 
only mention that Szonyi, who in the last phase was already hesita¬ 
ting, has after his arrest turned against his crimes, turned against 
the heinous organisation which abused him as an instrument and 
of which he himself was an important part, and with his admis¬ 
sions, from the very beginning has endeavoured to contribute to 
averting the danger which he himself helped to conjure up. 

The verdict to be pronounced in this trial will be the verdict 
of the people on those who wanted to replace the peaceful work 
of the working people, their secure and happy life, with misery and 
a blood bath. This verdict will echo far beyond the frontiers of the 
country. To the Court of the Hungarian people’s democracy that 
is conscious of its power, I appeal for a merciful verdict for Tiber 
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Szonyi who though guilty of a grave crime, yet was merely an 
instrument of the principal criminals. 

For the Defence of Andrds Szalau 

Dr, Janos Somfai 
takes the floor : 

Honoured People’s Court! Andras Szalai can be ranked only 
as a hundredth or thousandth accused of the trial now facing its 
conclusion. He is preceded by the dark powers of imperialism 
physically still invisible, yet in their operations more perceptible. 
These dark powers must be outlined, — because they cannot be 
defended, no possibility of defence exists for them. 

Andras Szalai is guilty, he admitted his crimes himself. In 
consideration of the facts admitted by him and proved by the evi¬ 
dence at the trial, in his defence I can only state in what respects 
he proved to be guilty, and what criminal acts he committed, 
which laws, which passages of the law, he violated by his activity. 

In the following passage^ the Counsel for Defence explained that 
when Szalai betrayed the prisoners of the Sutoraljaujkely jail who attempt^ 
ed to break away^ he could not guess that as a consequence^ 64 persons 
would be massacred and his activity should therefore be judg^ more 
leniently. 

In opposition to the standpoint of the prosecution — the 
defender went on — according to which Andras Szalai is guilty of 
the crime of sedition indicated by section 3 of Article 60 of Act 
III. 1930 and within the meaning of section 3 of Article 61, 
the standpoint of the Defence is that the activity of the accused is 
to be considered within the meaning of section 2 of Article 64 ; 
Andras Szalai’s activity would only be considered within the meaning 
of section 3 of Article 61 quoted by the prosecuting authority, if he 
had committed the criminal act considered to be the crime of the 
accused, by abusing his position in the civil service or his official 
appointment. But the accused was not a public official and also had 
no official appointment. Thus, Andras Szalai^s criminal act cannot 
be considered according to the point of view of the Prosecutor, but 
only according to that of the Defence, in accordance with section 
2 of Article 64, as I have explained. 

I call the attention of the honoured People’s Court to the 
fact that all the secrets which Andras Szalai admitted he had commu¬ 
nicated to Tito’s agent were, in fact, the same as the Yugoslav intelli¬ 
gence service became acquainted with through Laszlo Bajk or 
GySrgy Palffy. To refer only to one example, in the case of the fron- 
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tier guard, Gyorgy Palffy himself admitted that there was no secret 
which he would not communicate to the Tito gang, and therefore 
the secrets communicated by Andras Szalai could have no special 
value or importance. 

These circumstances raised by the Defence can at least be 
considered as essential mitigating circumstances. 

In opposition to the standpoint of the prosecution, according 
to which Andras Szalai is guilty of the crime of leading an organi¬ 
sation directed at the overthrow of the democratic state order, indi¬ 
cated by section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946, the standpoint of 
the Defence is that the activity of the a<*cused, that is, the placing 
of the persons indicated by the Yugoshiv intelligence service into 
more or less, but rather less, important positions, can only be consi¬ 
dered within the meaning of section 1 of Article 64 of Act III. 1930, 
for he placed the persons indicated to him for the purpose of making 
accessible to the persons acting in the interest of Tito’s intelligence 
service, the secret or secrets with w hich the Yugoslav intelligence 
service wished to get acquainted. 

There are no data indicating that the accused would have 
united, directed and led the activity of the few persons he had 
appointed. 

The Defence called attention to SzalaVs admission of his guilt 
and requested a lenient sentence from the People^s Court. 

The President : Next comes 

Dr. Emil Xarubai 

for the Defence of Milan Ognjenovich. 

Dr. Zarubai : Honoured People’s Court. Starting to speak in 
defence of Milan Ognjenovich, I admit that I, too, am under the 
influence of the speech for the prosecution. The political evalu¬ 
ation of this grave criminal trial was given by the People’s Prosecutor 
in such a w^ay that the indictment cannot be attacked from the 
standpoint of the political evaluation, even by the Defence. I must, 
however, contest the standpoint of the indictment in essential ques¬ 
tions from the point of view of the legal evaluation, in order to 
establish the truth. The accused Ognjenovich also admitted the 
facts accepted as the basis of the charge. This admission is in accor¬ 
dance with the other data of the trial, notably with Brankov’s state¬ 
ment. So there is no possibility for the Defence to plead something 
which w^ould serve as an extenuating circumstance for the accused, 
even from the point of view of the question of proof. The facts 
are given, and it is impossible for the Defence to contest them. What 
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can be attacked in the charge against the accused Ognjenovich is, 
on the one hand the question of the legal classification, and on the 
other hand the question of meting out the punishment. 

As neither the person, nor the act committed by the accused, 
are so dangerous, that the severest sentence indicated by section 
1 of Article 61 would be justified — Counsel for the Defence ended 
his speech — I respectfully ask that these mitigating circumstances 
be taken into consideration when sentence is meted out. 

Next came 

Dr. Ferenc Aides, 

Counsel for Defence of Bela Korondv. 

Honoured People’s Court. There is no doubt that the insti¬ 
gators of the conspiracy intended that Korondy should do the dirtiest 
work, for if the conspiracy had been carried out, it would have 
been he who would have given the orders for the execution of the 
bestial murders. There is no doubt that Korondy engaged himself — 
at least in the presence of Rajk and Palffy — to carry out these 
tasks, and in this way he became a member of the movement designed 
to overthrow’ the state order. This is proved, in addition to his 
pleading guilty, by the corresponding statements of Rajk and Palffy. 
Thus, his guilt is indisputable. 

The Defence has no doubt, too, that he has committed a crime 
under Act VII. 1946 concerning the legal defence of the demo¬ 
cratic state order and the Republic. The indictment classifies 
Korondy’s participation in the conspiracy within the meaning of section 
1 of Article 1 of this act, that is, Korondy’s activity would be equi¬ 
valent to that of leading the organisation directed towards the 
overthrow of the democratic state order. However, I should consider 
this classification of the indictment an error. The above act of 
Korondy consists of taking instructions from Rajk and Palffy. 
It is also obvious that if the putsch were carried out and the instruc¬ 
tions obeyed, Korondy would have been the leader of those armed 
troops whose tasks we already know. He would, in fact, have been 
a leader if he had organised those groups for the purposes of the 
putsch, in accordance with his instructions in the plan which was 
made known to him. 

But we know that the putsch did not take place and, thus, 
as it did not get so far as to be carried out, the instructions given by 
the first accused were not carried out either. 

In other words, in this connection Korondy' had no opportunity 
to carry out the activities for which he was designed, marked out, 
as a leader. It is true that Korondy admitted that he caused the 
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penetration of Horthy’s officers and other anti-democratic elements 
not only into the military political department, but also into the 
frontier guard, the Ministry of Home Affairs and the police. But 
this placing of his reactionary confederates took place continuously, 
even from 1945, long before he had become acquainted with the 
conspiracy. 

Pleading guilty, he said in his statement that Laszlo Rajk 
made him acquainted with the plan of tlie uprising only in March, 
1948, that, is one and a half years after he was appointed to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. There are no proofs and even the indict¬ 
ment did not say that Korondy would have placed anybody for 
the purpose of the conspiracy or would have helped them to be 
cleared, or would have saved them from inclusion in the dismissals 
list. We don’t know anyone whom Korondy acquainted w^ith the 
plan of the putsch or organised into the conspiracy. Consequently 
there are no such persons led by Korondy in this capacity of con¬ 
spirator and of whom he could be considered as leader of their 
activities directed to the overthrow of the democratic state order. 

It is most probable that he w'ould have carried out his under¬ 
ground work if the leaders had given the signal. But this is only 
a probability, honoured People’s Court, and not being the subject 
of the indictment, it cannot be taken into consideration in passing 
sentence. 

Finally Counsel for Pal Justus. 

Dr. Jdzsef Nch4z-Possony 
spoke for the Defence : 

Honoured People’s Court. Pal Justus the eighth accused fully 
admitted his guilt in the charge. This circumstance discharges the 
Defence of the accustomed obligation to explain the statement of 
the facts in detail. 

The statement of Pal Justus has shown the same astonishing 
picture about the attitude of this accused during the trial as has 
been shown by the statements of his fellow-accused, with whose 
activity both the honoured representative of the Prosecution and my 
colleagues, the Counsels for Defence have dealt. This picture is an asto¬ 
nishing one in the case of Pal Justus, too. He was a member of the 
Central Committee of the leading Party of the country. The accused 
was a member of the National Assembly, the vice-president of the 
Hungarian Radio, a man in a high political position, in a good job 
with a nice salary, who got everything from this state order and 
society, from the people’s democracy, that a member of a society. 
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a citizen of a state, could get. And suddenly, it appeared that this 
man was a police informer; that at the same lime he was the member of 
two foreign intelligence services, that he disseminated Trotskyist 
propaganda in the interests of foreign imperialist aims and what is 
more, he participated in an organisation directed against the state 
order of the people’s democracy, with the aim of overthrowing it. 

As in the case of all the accused at this trial, the question 
arises whether there is anything to say in defence of the accused. 
As the accused fully admitted his guilt in respect of facts and in the 
crimes of which he is accused, the task of the Defence can only be, 
in the given case, the correct legal classification of the crimes and 
the enumeration of the extenuating circumstances with reference 
to his personal circumstances. 

After this, there remains nothing but a short summary of the 
extenuating circumstances, to wit, the penitent admission from the 
very beginning of the investigation proceedings, which was therefore 
of a revealing valuable character. He came from a petty bourgeois 
milieu into the working class movement and because of his class 
position he vacillated. Right at the beginning, his contact with the 
working class movement took place by w^ay of a fraction group. 
He worked in the Social Democratic Party under negligible party 
discipline and although I cannot say this about his later activities, 
at least his start is greatly characterised and influenced by the 
negligible education he received in the Social Democratic Party. 

He got into the clutches of the police because of his partici¬ 
pation in the working class movement. He undertook to become 
an informer in a tight spot, and under constraint. He tried in vain 
later to get rid of the clutches of the police; they reached him where- 
ever he was and continued to blackmail him. fie was a victim of 
Trotskyist influence and propaganda. He is physically sick and in 
addition, his psychological constitution and will-power were very 
weak and he behaved in a cowardly way. He only undertook his 
activities in the intelligence organisation because he was threatened 
with exposure of his past activity as a police informer ; that is, he 
was in such a tight spot that he could not escape otherwise. 

I also make mention of the fact that he committed his crime 
under the spiritual and forcible influence of others, notably the 
Tito agents. 

Summarising the whole, the defence asks the People’s Court 
to pass a lenient sentence on Pal Justus, in making a correct legal 
classification of his crimes, and in taking all the extenuating circum¬ 
stances into consideration. 
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TIIK L.AST l»li£A 


The Special Council oj the People^s Court resumed the trial in 
the criminal case oj Rajk and his accomplices on Thursday mor¬ 
ning. The President of the Court, Dr. Peter Janl o, opened the trial a few 
minutes after 9 a. rn. 

The President : The Special Council of tlic People’s Court 
resumes the trial adjourned yesterday. 1 establish that the Defence 
is present in its original personal composition. The accused are 
also present. The accused arc entitled to a last plea. 

Ldszio Itajk 

stand forth! 

Rajk : Mr. President, Honoured People’s Court! In the course 
of the investigation and on the occasion of my testimony before 
the Peofde’s Court I tohl everything and admitted everything, both 
in detail and in substance. 1 therefore have nothing to add to 
this. I feel it necessary, however, to make a few additional remarks 
just touching upon the questions and points which have come up 
in the meantime. 

— In the first place, before the People’s Court passes its 
verdict, to avoid and eliminate any misunderstanding, I must 
point out that everytliing that I ever did and committed I commit¬ 
ted always on my own decision, after free deliberation. The various 
accidental circumstances and other compelling conditions to which I 
referred in my testimony were only of a secondary or even more 
subordinate nature. In this connection, however, it is undoubtedly 
true that to a certain extent I became an instrument of Tito, or 
rather of Tito’s policy — of the same Tito who followed in Hitler’s 
wake and followed Hitler’s policy in the Balkans and in Eastern 
Europe, and w'ho was backed by the American imperialists, his 
ruling masters. 

— In conclusion, I fully agree with most of the statements 
of the Prosecutor ; of course, I am not here thinking of the secon¬ 
dary and in any case unimportant details, but of the substance. 
Now, precisely because of this, I declare in advance that whatever 
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the sentence of the People’s Court may be in iny case, I shall con¬ 
sider this sentence just. 

The President : 

Gyorgy Pdlffy 

stand forth! 

Pdlffy : I am standing before the Court of the Hungarian 
people because I have committed the gravest crimes against the 
people and my country. Taking advantage of my Party membership 
and my high position, I worked against the people cons¬ 
ciously and in a planned way, against the same people whom I 
should have thanked for all my advance and all my prosperity, 
for whose loyal service and for the deierice of whose interests 
I took an oath. 1 served the interests of the sworn enemies of the 
Hungarian people. I have sincerely and deeply regretted my whole 
criminal activity, all my deeds, plans and my treacherous attitude. 
It is true that because of my chauvinist and fascist attitude, because 
of my class position, my whole past and education, I entered the 
Communist Party only as a pretence to cover up for my real acti¬ 
vities, and as an enemy ; but since iny arrest T liave re-evaluated 
my wdiole life. And today i can already pass judgement upon my 
activities. Today I already sec clearly what the results of the exe¬ 
cution of our plan would have been : instead of peaceful construc¬ 
tive w-ork, bloody civil war ; instead of a rising standard of living, 
the same misery as exists in the Marshalliscd countries ; instead 
of the freedom of the working peojde, the rootless, oppressive rule 
of the returning bourgeoisie ; instead of independence, political 
domination and economic exploitation by the United States; and in 
addition to all this the fact that this would have been doubly felt through 
the influence of America’s agent, Tito, so that for the Hungarian 
people it w^ould have meant double opy)ression; and finally, instead 
of peace and a socialist future, the role of cannon fodder for the 
Hungarian people in a new^ anti-Soviet war, in the interests of profit 
for the American capitalists and their ambitions for world domina¬ 
tion. This would have been the result of our activities had we 
succeeded. 

I am very sorry that it is only now that I see this so clearly 
in all its connections, and I deeply regret that w^e brought the 
Damocles sword of such a menace over the Hungarian people. I feel, 
however, that I have the right to accuse not only myself and oursel¬ 
ves, but also those who were the actual organisers and managers 
of this conspiracy against the Hungarian people and against peace : 
the Tito clique and their masters, the American imperialists. I have 
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a right to this for I am their victim, too. 1 have a right to this because 
as one of the initiated, active, leading members of the conspiracy, 
I have a chance to expose them. We are heinous criminals but — 
perhaps there are no further gradations in this, but if there are 
gradations — Tito, Rankovich and their associates are even worse 
criminals, they who carry on recklessly and in mass pro¬ 
portions their destructive work endangering peace, against the 
people and hindering the building of socialism in the countries 
of the peoples’ democracies, in order to prolong their rule over the 
Yugoslav people for a while yet and to execute the American 
commands. 

From our case, one can establish that a wdde-spread network 
of agents, shrewdly planned actions, an indiscriminate use of any 
means available, and a persistent attempt at violent armed inter¬ 
vention in the home affairs of foreign countries — these are charac¬ 
teristic of the methods of Tito and his right-hand man, the adventurer 
Rankovich. 

In my case they recognised my chauvinist, fascist attitude, 
they deliberately and in a planned way developed and used this, 
and so they drew me in, they enmeshed me in, for the execution of 
their criminal plans. Brankov spoke to me only figuratively about 
the need for a political change, he still tried to cover up espionage 
and my recruitment for the organisation with bombast about 
mutual co-operation. L<»zich gave me concrete advice for wrecking 
work; and 2okalj then relayed directly and openly Rankovich’s 
instructions. 

It is also undoubtedly true — they said it outright — 
that the instructions on the basis of which they were working came 
from Tito’s immediate circle, in most cases from Rankovich, but 
more than once from Tito himself. It was not a matter of one or the 
other organisation, or the whole of the Yugoslav secret service, 
but it was Tito’s personal plans and instructions which were inter¬ 
preted to me by his agents. Lozich, Zokalj and Nedelkovich also 
told me clearly that not only here, but in the rest of the peoples’ 
democracies too, the same sort of activities were going on through 
different agents of Tito and in the framework of a large coherent 
plan. Tito and his clique themselves are only executors of this plan, 
the authors are the imperialist leaders of America. In addition, I 
would like to emphasise that the whole of Tito’s and Rankovich’s 
underground activities and their underground netw^ork, built up for 
the sake of these activities, served first of all not to obtain intelligence, 
but to prepare for armed intervention in domestic affairs, the 
creation of conditions, the pretext for such an adventurous interven- 



tion. Tito and Rankovich, who saw that in the countries of the 
peoples’ democracies the forces of internal reaction have been defea¬ 
ted one after the other, wanted to find a pretext to fulfill the Ameri¬ 
can command through — the last resort hut favourite means of 
adventurers — armed intervention. This command 'was to tear 
the peoples’ democracies forcibly from the camp of peace and chain 
them to the camp <»f the imperialists. To carry out this command 
at any price — this is the exphination why Tito and Raiikovich 
insisted on this plan with such angry persistance, in spite of the 
fact that the chances of success for this plan visibly and constantly 
diminished. This is the reason M'hy the decisive factors in their 
plan were : common murder, the exportation of hired assassins, 
and armed adventure. 

I know that I cannot reduce my responsibility with all this, 
but with my confession I would like to make reparations at least 
in part for all the harm I caused the Hungarian people. I know 
that I deserve a heavy penalty. I ask the Court to consider my 
repentence. 

The President : 

Lazar Brankov I 

Brankov : Here I stand facing the People’s Court, as one of 
the participants in the plot against the Hungarian People’s Republic. 
And since I stand before the (^ourt of a country which is building 
socialism, this puts me under the obligation — as it does every 
other person who still w'ants to remain honest — to tell the truth 
and to speak sincerely. And this is how I have behaved at this trial. 

I consider it my duty to state that I have not done so under 
any coercion. This is my answer to those who will say that 1 con¬ 
fessed something under coercion, or that some narcotic medicine was 
used. I consider it my duty to declare squarely here, in front of the 
People’s Court, why I have told about everything and why I have 
told about everything sincerely. 

I severely injured the interests of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. I severely injured the interests of the Yugoslav people, 
the interests of my own people and the interests of the whole inter¬ 
national working class movement, too. 

There are three grave charges against me. The first is that I 
was member, leader and organiser of the conspiracy, the second, 
that in my capacity as the chief representative of the UDB, I pur¬ 
sued spying activities on the territory of Hungary and the third, 
that I was an accessory to the murder of MiloS Moich. I do not 
want now belittle my responsibility in stating that I feel myself 
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guilty on the first and second charge, and that on the third charge, I am 
morally responsible in not having done more to hinder this murder. 

My Defence has spoken about this m detail and I shall not 
speak about that. I would like only to speak about a few circum¬ 
stances to throw light on my role "here in Hungary. Tito’s closest 
collaborators were imperialist agents. They were almighty in the 
Party and Tito was entirely in their hands. Kardelj, Djilas, Ranko- 
vich, these three were almighty in the Yugoslav Party and liqui¬ 
dated all those people who dared to say a word against their policy. 
They had two members of the ^political committee. 2ujovich and 
Hebrang, arrested, and murdered Colonel-General Arso Jovanovich 
without trial, only because they opposed Tito’s policy. 

Under such conditions, it is comprehensible that the ordi¬ 
nary Party members did not dare to protest or to pronounce their 
own opinions ; they preferred to stav quiet and they carried out 
the tasks they got, although they did not agree with them all. 
The same happened to me, too, as to thousands of the Yugoslav 
Party members who carried out the instructions of the Tito gang 
and thus became enemies of our owm people. I became an enemy 
of that people for w hose freedom I had fought four years as a parti¬ 
san with arms in my hands. I was never an enemy of the Hungarian 
people and I was a friend of the best sons of the Hungarian people 
who w^ere, during the war, partisans in Yugoslavia and we fought 
together against fiiscism. After the w^ar, how^ever, I carried out the 
instructions and the tasks given by the Tito gang. I became a con¬ 
spirator against the Hungarian people’s democratic government. 

That I am here today on the bench of the accused, is a result 
of the fact that I allowed them to make me an instrument in the 
hands of the Tito gang and that 1 did not break wdth the Tito gang 
immediately after the historic resolution of the Information Bureau. 

I trust that the Court of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
passing a sentence on me of a gravity which will be proportionate 
to my crimes, w ill take all these circumstances into consideration. 

I await the sentence I merit. 

The President: 

Dr,Tibor SzdnyiJ 

Dr. Tiber Szonyi : Honoured People’s Court. In the course 
of my statement, I laid open here, before the Hungarian working 
people, with complete sincerity and quite openly all the great crimes 
I committed through the conspiracy aimed at the violent 
overthrow of the Hungarian people’s democracy, aD^:»$^|^^jpying 
activities for the American and Yugoslav intclligeht^l^^^ns''. ||| 
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told everything that I knew in connection with this affair. I did 
not Sparc either myself or my accomplices. 

I was able to he sincere as I confessed to my crimes, I recognis¬ 
ed my grave responsibility. 1 w^as able to reveal everything 
completely for I not only became separated from my criminal past, 
but I turned with hatred and contempt against both my hideous 
crimes and my accomplices, those who commissioned me and whose 
interests I served, that is, the American imperialists and their 
satellites, THo’s base gang, 

I am standing here before the Hungarian people with 
sincere repentcnce and deep shame, in the company of spies, trait¬ 
ors, provocateurs and adventurers, to whom I too belonged. I can 
only speak with a bent head and lowered lids about our villainous 
and base plans which aimed to destroy the freedom, the happiness, 
the peace of the Hungarian working people, which aimed to make 
a gang of base adv'^enturers the leaders of the country, and 
to drag Hungary down to the degree of an American and Yugoslav 
colony. 

The course of my crimes did not start in the autumn of 1944, 
w’hcn I became an agent of the American secret service. Before 
that I had already come into contact more than once with 
provocateurs and enemies of the working class within the movement, 
who made me vacillate and who spread the seeds of a hostile ideology 
in me. Step by step, I was more and more influenced by Trotskyist 
circles in 1943 and 1944 in Switzerland, where I became separated 
from the working class movement for a long time. In 1944 I openly 
professed views serving the interests of American imperialism. 
The treacherous theory of Browxler played a great part in this. My 
political treason, like a magnet, drew the agents of the American 
and Yugoslav secret services around me, the result of whose 
recruiting and intermediary activities was that I engaged myself, 
fully aware of my action, to carry out the tasks givtm to me by the 
American secret service. As in so many other cases, in my case, too, 
political treason led straight into the camp of the %neray and the 
spies. 

In the interest of the American imperialist war provocateurs 
and their accomplices, Tito’s villainous gang, and according to the 
instructions they worked out together, I became an accomplice in 
hideous crimes against the Hungarian people’s democracy and 
peace. I carried out espionage according to the instructions of the 
American and Yugoslav informers. I carried out destructive acti¬ 
vities i^ ^d^ common interest of the American imperialists and 
^ activity directed at the overthrow 
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of the Hungarian people’s democracy by armed violence, aiming 
at the establishment of a bourgeois government and the turning 
of Hungary to the side of imperialist America and Tito’s gang. 
I had knowledge of the plan, the joint plan of the American and 
and Yugoslav imperialists, according to which they wanted to 
establish an anti-Soviet base under the name of the Balkan Federation, 
headed by Tito. My crimes are s«^rious and 1 do not want to belittle 
them when I say that the chi(.‘f criminals are the brains behind 
them, the architects of the jilaiis, the organisers and the directors 
who are unfortunately absent from the beinbes of the accused. These 
are the Amt^ricaii imperialist warmongers and Tito, Raiikovicli, Kar- 
delj and Djilas who are enlindy in agreement with them and ])lay 
the same tune. The joiiil jdan of the yVinerican imperialists and Tito 
against tlie freedom and peace of the people was not re(;ently 
hatched. These plans are llie tdrsf)riiigs of that marriage whi(rh 
Tito entered into wilh the iinpi‘rialists even in 191*4. 

Duriii" mv examination 1 testihed in detail about lacts that 
f found oiil inysell. according lo which the closest co-operation 
between the American s<u!n‘t service and the \ ugoslav secret ser¬ 
vice existed even in Fill. 1’ogether they workecl to infiltrate 
Yugoslav and American spies into the countries in Eastern Europe. 
1 repeat : in the case of tlie transference of the Miingariaii espionage 
group into Hungary the co-operation of the two secret organisations 
was so close that it was difficult to define where the American secret 
service ended and where tlie Yugoslav began. 

But Tito was not satixfied with subjecting his own people 
and country to the American imperialists. On the direc/tions of the 
American instigators, he accepted the direct ing rol(? in the c.ons[)i- 
racy aimed at overthrowing the peopI(?s’ democracies, and the 
organisation of provocations against l\w. Hungarian people’s demo¬ 
cracy. This coiispiracv, the Rajk coiisj>iracy, Iroin the first moment 
was directed jointly by the Americans and the Yugoslavs, and 
Tito and Raukt»vich were responsible for the immediate 
direction. 

Tito, Rankovich, Kardelj and Djilas conceal their n>les as Ame¬ 
rican agents from the Yugoslav people by an ideology of their owui 
fabrication dressed in the Yugoslav national colours, that is, that 
they can achieve socialism in a special way. But in discussions 
conducted with us and their accomplices, they discarded mask, 
then they openly spoke about the overthrow^ of 
cratic government order, and to achieve this aim 
shrink from committing any kind of monstrous deed. The Titoites 
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were ready foi armed intervention in Hungary, for base acts of 
terror against Hungarian statesmen, and for bloody armed frontier 
provocations. 

Honoured People’s Court! I too served these evil plans. My own 
crime is not less when compared to the monstrous deeds of the 
main criminals, the American warmongers and Tito’s villainous 
gang. The seriousness of my responsibility is reflected by that very 
comparison. Just before my arrest I was in doubt a number of times. 
I condemned the plans but did not have enough courage to oppose 
them openly and to expose them. I recognise my guilt in all respects. 
I ask the honoured People’s Court when determining my punish¬ 
ment to take into consideration that I have regretted my acts, that 
I have tried to assist in disclosing everything connected with this 
matter, have t(»lJ everything frankly and have turned my back 
on my guilty past. 

The President : 

Andrda Szalat! 

Szalai : Honoured People’s Court! In iny last plea I w^ant to 
emphasise, and I want to state before the People’s Court, that I 
have frankly told of everything I have committed against the Hun¬ 
garian Pepuhlic and the Hungarian people. I feel that a straight 
road leads from the treachery which I committed against the 
working class movement in the past, to my co-operation 
with Tito’s treacherous clique. This is how I became an accomplice 
to those spies and murderers, to those traitors who, hiding behind 
the diplomatic mask, carried out their harmful activities for 
many years in Hungary against the Hungarian People’s Repub¬ 
lic. I have frankly laid hire my crimes before the People’s Court. 
I await the heavy sentence of the People’s Court. Yet I ask the 
People’s Court to spare ray life. 

The President : 

Milan Ognjenovich t 

Ognjenovich : Honoured People’s Court! In my last plea 
I w'ould like again to acknowledge my crimes committed against 
the Hungarian government. I ask the honoured People’s Court, 
when arriving at the sentence, to take into consideration that the 
Tito gang exploited my financial situation and recruited me to 
their ^"'•egret, I have honestly regretted my crimes and ask 

^ -Ji Y^eople’s Court to spare my life and to give me another 
chance to return to a decent life. 
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The President : 


B6la Korondy I 

Korondy : Mr. President! Honoured People’s Court! I, as an 
active participant in the anti-government conspiracy, again admit my 
absolute guilt. Laszlo Rajk, convinced that I was his follower and 
supporter, drew me into the conspiracy in March, 1948. He instructed 
me to organise a special detachment of reliable persons whose duty 
it w^ould be to arrest the members of the Government, and to physi¬ 
cally annihilate Ministers Rakosi, Farkas and Gerd. In addition to 
the assignment from Rajk, Palffy received orders that it would 
be my task to take over command of the armed police forces, writh 
these to seize and occupy the more important objt^ctives in Buda¬ 
pest and in this way to promote the success of the conspiracy. 

This w’as my role in the conspiracy, whose leaders were Laszlo 
Rajk and Gy orgy Pallfy who are now sitting on the benches of the 
accused. 

I admit having committed all the crimes and ask the People’s 
Court to take this into consideration when bringing judgment. 

The President : 

Pdl Justus / 

Pal Justus : In my last plea I do not want to apologise and 
do not w^ant to try to reduce the seriousness of what I have committed. 
I have admitted, and admit now, that I have committed the crimes 
of which I am accused. I would like to use the opportunity of 
explaining how I got into the camp of the enemies of the working 
people. 

If I look back on ray career, I see one common cause for all 
the crimes w^hich I committed, and that is my Trotskyite convic¬ 
tions. Through Trotskyite literature, with the enemies of the com¬ 
munist movement, through contact wdth international Trotskyite 
leaders and through their influence, I myself became a sworn enemy 
of the communist movement. My close on tw^enty years of political 
activity are fdled with the poison of Trotskyism. Already in the 
’thirties I allied myself wdth various groups and factions which 
fought against the communist movement then in illegility. 

Through this fact I became a helper of the police even at 
a time when I was not yet on organised agent, though shortly after, 
this too happened, and that was in itself the gravest crime 
against the Hungarian people. 

I did not discontinue my Trotskyite acti^tie-^^ eyen w hen 
Hitler started his predatory war against the Sovier^isSfr 
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at that time, (luring the years of war, this Trotskyite activity was 
identical with actual help for Hitlerism. 

After the Liberation I would have had th<5 possibility radically 
to break with my past and start a new' life. I did not possess enough 
strength and courage for this. However, the decisive lactor in not 
doing this was again that I adhered to my Trotskyite ideas. In con¬ 
sequence of these ideas, I very soon became engaged in anti-demo¬ 
cratic plans. Even after the Liberation 1 contimied the illegal rearing 
of Trotskyite cadres, I strived to place these cadres into important 
posts of cultural and political life. Iliiring niy journeys abroad 
1 slandered the Hungarian people’s democracy and its leaders. 

I feel guilty of subversive activities aimed against the Hun¬ 
garian people’s democracy. I feel guilty of espionage committed lor 
the French secret service. 

However, I comTriilted the gravestcrime in thatontheinstructions 
of the Yugoslav secret service and of the Yugoslav Minister of 
Home Aflairs Rankovieh in person, I pci petrated subvervise acti¬ 
vities and espionage against the Hungarian pco])le’s democracy. 
The fact in itself, that Kankovieli’s agent on tlie oc(*asioii of my 
organisation into the Yugoslav service made use of the compromising 
data concerning my services for the ITortliy police, this fact in 
itself is — in rny opinion — characteristic of the methods of Tito, 
Rankovieh and company. But T have to admit that even in that 
case, Trotskynte ideas were those which made me suitable to 
play this role. On Rankovich’s directives, my role was to unite the 
Trotskyites and other anti-dcmocratie elements and, at the right 
time, to place them at the disposal of Laszhi Rajk, that is to say, 
the conspiratorial organisation of Rajk, for the purpose of the 
overthrow of the Hungarian people’s democracy. 

I can say that it was not from newspaper articles, but by 
personal experience, from my personal contact with Rankovich’s 
special agents, that I learnt to know the chief characteristics of the 
Tito clique. From the contact with these agents I learnt to know 
their chauvinism kindled to white-heat, th(‘ir haughtiness, hatred 
and their fight against the Hungarian People’s Republic, the other 
peoples’ democracies and the Soviet Union. I know by personal 
experience that in this fight they^ willingly serve American imperia¬ 
lism and that American imperialism is assisting them. It is also a 
personal experience of mine that they indiscriminately exploit 
everybody, every enemy of the people and make use of any means 
against the peoples’ democracies, from slander to unlimited, unbrid¬ 
led 
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This is ill essence what 1 wanted to rejieat in my last plea, 
wishing to add that I sincerely repent and already frankly revealed 
in the course of the investigation whatever I did, whatever I know' 
of this whole complex of problems. 

I am fully aware that I cannot expect you to believe in my 
sincerity, I know' that I cannot make good with words what 1 com¬ 
mitted in deeds. Therefore, my last plea is to be given the possi¬ 
bility of repairing by any useful work performed for the bencht of 
the Hungarian working people, at least in part, whatever I inflicted 
upon them. 

The President : Mr. Prosecutor, do you w'ish to say anything? 

The People^s Prosecutor : 1 have nothing to say. 

The President of the Courts Dr. Peter Janko^ then announces that 
sentence will he pronounced on Saturday, September 24, at 9 a. m. 
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THE VERHICT 



The Special Council of the People's Court passed sentence on 
Saturdays September 24^ 1949^ in the case of Luszlo Rajk and his 
accomplices. The members of the Special Council entered the courtroom 
lead by the President of the Council Dr. Peter Janko^ at 9.45 a. m. 

The President : I shall now announce the verdict passed by the 
Special Council of the People^s Court, in the case of Laszlo Rajk 
and his accomplices. 

In the name of the Hungarian People’s Republic! 

In the case of Laszlo Rajk and his accomplices heard on the 
16th, 17th, ■19t]i, 2()th, 21st and 22nd day of September, 1949, the 
Special Council of the Budapest People’s Court, formed in accordiince 
with Article 11 of Act VII. 1946, has passed the following 

« E N T E X C 15: 

Whereas^ the Special Council of the People’s Court has found 
the accused Laszlo Rajk (according to his birth certificate : 
Laszlo Rajk), 40 years of age, born in Szek<dyudvarhely, a resident 
of Budapest, a Hungarian citizen, a schoohnaster, former Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Aflairs, married, according to his own statement 
without means, who has since May 30, 1949, been in police custody, 
or under preliminary arrest, guilty of 

a crime against the people, once and continuously committed as 
defined in section 5 of Article 15 of the order on People’s Courts ; 

the crime, once and continuously committed, defined in section 
2 of Article 60, Act III. 1930, and punishable under section 3, Article 
61; and 

the crime defined in section 1, Article 1 of Act VII, 1946 ; 
the accused Lazar Brankov^ 37 years of age, born in Stari 
BeCej,a resident of Budapest, a Yugoslav citizen, formerly a Counsellor 
of the Yugoslav Legation, single, according to his own statement 
without means, who has since July 19, 1949, been in police custody, 
or under preliminary arrest, guilty of 

the crime, once and continuously committed, defined in 
sections 1 and 3, Article 60 of Act III. 1930, punishiable under 
section 3, Article 61 ; and 



the crime defined in section 1, Article 1 of Act VII. 1946, andi 
within the meaning of section 2 of Article 69 of the Criminal Code, 
as accessory to the crime of murder defined in Article 278 of the 
Criminal Code ; 

the accused Dr, Tibor Szonri (prior to 1945 Tibor Hoffmann) 
45 years of age, born in Budapest and a resident of Budapest, a Hun¬ 
garian citizen, a physician, married, according to his statement 
without means, who has since May 18, 1949, been in police custody, 
or under preliminary arrest, guilty of 

the crime, once and continuously committed, defined in section 
3 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930 ; and within the meaning of section 
3 of Article 61 ; and 

the crime, defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946 ; 
the accused Andrds Szalal (prior to 1945 Ervin handler) 
32 years of age, born in Pees and a resid<*iit of Budapest, a Hungarian 
citizen, an official, married, according to his statement without 
means, who has since May 18, 1949, been in police custody, or under 
preliminary arrest, guilty of 

a crime against the people, once and continuously committed, 
defined in section 5 of Article 15 of the Order on People’s Courts 
the crime, once and continuously committed, defined in 
section 3 of Article 60 of Act HI. 1930 ; and punishable under 
section 3 of Article 61 ; and 

the crime defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946 ; 
the accused Milan Ognjenovich, 33 years of age, born in Sarok 
and a resident of Budapest, a Hungarian citizen, an official, married, 
according to his statement without means, who has since July 5, 
1949, been in police custody, or under preliminary arrest, guilty of 

the crime, defined in section 3 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930 ; 
and punishable under section 1 of Article 61 ; 

the accused Pal Justus^ 44 years of age, born in Pecs and a 
resident of Budapest, a Hungarian citizen, former vice-chairman 
of the Ccnt:al News Agency, married, according to his statement 
without means, who has since June 18, 1949, been in police custody, 
or under preliminary arrest, guilty of 

a crime against the people, once and continuously committed, 
defined in section 5 of Article 15 of the Order on People’s Courts ; 

the crime, once and continuously committed, defined in section 
3 of Arti^^ Act III. 1930 ; and punishable under section 3 of 
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the crime, defined in section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946. 
Therefore^ the Special CouncU of the People’s Court has decided, 
as its main sentences, to sentence : 

The accused Ldszlo Rajk^ on the basis of Article 11 of the Order 
on People’s Courts, of section 3 of Article 61 of Act III. 1930, of 
section 1 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946, of Article 96 of the Penal 
Code and applying Article 90 of the Penal Code, to death, as full 
sentence, — 

The accused Lazar Brankov^ on the basis of section 3 of Article 
61 of Act III. 1930, of section 1 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946, of 
Articles 278, 72, 66 and 96 of the Penal Code and applying Article 
91 of the Penal Codt‘, to iinpriBonment for life, as full sentence, — 
The accused Dr. Tibor Szdnyi^ on the basis of section 3 of 
Article 61 of Act III. 1930, of section 1 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946 
and Article 96 of the Penal Code and applying Article 90 of the 
Penal Code, to death, as full sentence, — 

The accused Andrds Szalai^ on the basis of Article 11 of the Order 
on People’s Courts, of section 3 of Article 61 of Act III. 1930, of 
section 1 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946 and Article 96 of the Penal 
Code and applying Article 90 of the Penal Code, to death, as full 
sentence, — 

The accused Milan Ognjenovich^ on the basis of section 1 of 
Article 61 of Act III. 1930 and applying Article 92 of the Penal Code, 
to 9 (nine) years’ imprisonment, — 

The accused Pdljustus^ on the basis of Article 11 of the Order 
on People’s Courts, of section 3 of Article 61 of Act III. IS 30, of section 
1 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946 and Article 96 of the Penal Code, 
and applying Article 91 of the Penal Code, to imprisonment for life, 
as full sentence, — 

And in addition, the following secondary sentences : 

The accused Ldszlo Rajk, Andrds Szalai and Pdljustus., on the 
basis of Article 1 of the Order on People’s Courts, of Article 70 of 
Act III. 1930 and of section 5 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946, the 
accused Lazar Brankov^ on the basis of Article 70 of Act III. 1930, 
of section 5 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946 and Article 289 of the 
Penal Code, the accused Dr, Tibor Szdnyi, on the basis of Article 
70 of Act III. 1930 and section 5 of Article 10 of Act VII. 1946, and 
the accused Milan Ognjenovich^ on the basis of Article 70 of Act III. 
1930 ; to be suspended for 10 years from the practice of their political 
rights, to be suspended from the practice of their 
period, and to have their entire available propert^ t^o^ 
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The Special Council considers two months and two days of the 
punishment of Lazar Brankov, two months and sixteen days of the 
punishment of Milan Ognjenovich^ three months and two days of the 
punishment of Pal Justus^ to have been served under police arrest, 
and under remand in prison according to Article 94 of the Penal 
Code and section 2 of Article 2 of Order II. on the People’s Courts. 

The Special Court states that it is not competent to hear the 
charge against the accused Gyorgy Pdlffy and Bela Korondy. and 
therefore separates their case, and directs it to the competent military 
court. (Bp. 263. §. Tc. 111. §.) 

The accused Laszlo Rajk, Lazar Brankov, Dr. Tibor Szonyi, 
Andras Szalai, Milan Ognjenovich and Pal Justus, are ordered to pay 
to the Slate Treasury the costs in their entirety which have arisen 
up to now. 

The Special Court orders that after the sentence has become 
absolute, it be delivered to the authorities, as defined in Article 52 
of the Order on People’s Courts, to the Hungarian Minister of Home 
Aflairs, to the Hungarian Minister of Defence, to the Hungarian 
Minister of Trade, and, without regard to its legal force., to the Buda¬ 
pest Directorate of Finance. 
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1.IST OF JUFinilFRS OF THF P£OPF.F’S 
COrUT, TUF PROSFCtTTOn AIVU RFIIUFRS 
OF TUF RFFFUCF 

President of the Court : 

Dr. Peter Jauko, Judge of the Supreme Court, President of the 
Budapest People’s Court. 

People^s Judges : 

Saiidor Bares journalist, 

Jozsef Czeh working peasant, 

Mrs. Gyula Konta factory worker, 

Lajos Simon leather worker, 

People^s Prosecutor : 

Dr. Gyula Alapi, President of the Budapest State Prosecutor’s 
Office. 

The Counsels for Defence : 

Dr. Elek Kaszo, for Laszlo Rajk 
Dr. Istvaii Kovacs, for GySrgy Palffy 
Dr. Laszlo Nevay, for Lazar Brankov 
Dr. GyOrgy Csanady, for Dr. Tibor Sz5nyi 
Dr. Janos Somfai, for Andra» Szalai 
Dr. Emil Zarubai, for Milan Ognjenovich 
Dr. Ferenc Alacs, for Bela Korondy 
Dr. Jozsef Neh^z-Possony, for Pal Justus. 
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Aivn onnVjWiH rkfcureii to 

MIX THR IJVOICTRRMT MX Til F CAS^ OF 
RAJH AAR MMMS AC C ORFFI 


/. Organisation or moretnent aimed at the overthrow of the democratic 
state ortler amt the Republic• 

Section 1 of Article 1 of Act VII. 1946. 

Whosoever shall commit an act, initiate or lead a movement 
or organisation, or give substantial financial aid to such movement 
or organisation aiming at the overthrow of the democratic order 
of the State and of the Republic established by Act I, of 1946, 
shall be guilty of a crime and liable to punishment. 

i/. Sedition (espionage)* 

1. Section 2 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930. 

Whosoever makes public or communicates to an unauthorised 
person or makes in some other way accessible to an unauthorised 
person such secrets having come into his possession or to his know¬ 
ledge as a consequence of his public employment or position of 
official trust or position arising from service or contract w'ith the 
authorities, shall be guilty of the crime of sedition and liable to be 
punished with imprisonment up to five years. 

2. Section 3 of Article 60 of Act III. 1930. 

Whosoever publishes or communicates to an unauthorised 
person or otherwise makes accessible to an unauthorised person 
such secrets having come into his possession or knowledge other¬ 
wise than defined in sections 1 and 2, if this act endangers the inter¬ 
ests of the State, shall be guilty of the crime of sedition and liable 
to be punished with imprisonment up to five years. 

3. Section 3 of Article 61 of Act III. 1930. 

The punishment for sedition as defined in -Ajjdcle 60 js de ath 
if the act has been committed for the purpose meiiiisZ ' 
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the use of a position of civil servant or official assignment, service 
or contract with the authorities and the act has severely injured or 
endangered the interests of the State. 

Ill, War crimes and crimes against the people, 

1. Section 4 of Article 13 of Order No. 81/1945 M. E. given 
legal force by Act VII. 1945. 

Whosoever being a Hungarian citizen, joined the units of the 
German army or security service (SS, Gestapo) is also thereby a 
war criminal. 

2. Section 5 of Article 10 of Order No. 1440/1945 M. E. 
given legal force by Act VII. 1945. 

Whosoever acted as an informer, or delivered data, to any 
official organ, party or social organisation pursuing fascist or anti¬ 
democratic aims or the persecution of certain social strata is guilty 
of a crime against the people. 

3. Section 5 of Article 11 of Order No. 81/1945 M. E. (Decree 
No 1440/1945 M. E. Article 6.) given legal force by Article 
VII. 1946. 

Whosoever infringed the international laws governing the 
treatment of the population of occupied territories or of prisoners 
of war, or, abusing the power entrusted to him, committed cruel¬ 
ties against the populations of retrieved territories, or was in general, 
at home or abroad, the instigator, perpetrator or accessory to the 
unlawful execution or torture of persons, is also a war criminal. 

IV, Instigation to murder, 

1. Article 278 of Act V. 1878. the Criminal Code. 

He who kills a person by premeditation, commits the crime 
of murder and is to be punished with the death sentence. 

2. Section 1 of Article 69 of Act V. 1878. 

He who induces another person (instigator) to commit a crime 
or infraction of the law, is an accessory to the committed or attemp¬ 
ted crime or infraction of the law. 
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JLI!$T OF FORFIO!¥ PRF$$S CORRFf§»POU 
PRFSF^T AT TUF RAJTK TRIAL 


Soviet Union 

Boris Pohvoj^ Pravda (Moscow) 

Nikolaj Pantuhin^ TASS (Mosct)w) 

Pavel Baranikov^ TASS (Moscow) 

Fjodor Potemkin^ Soviet Information Bureau 

Czechoslovakia 

Mikulas Ezrovic^ Pravda (Bratislava) 

Vladimir Koucki^ Rude Pravo (Prague) 

Jan Trachta^ CTK (Prague) 

Bulgaria 

Eduard Safir^ Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) 

Krum Bosev^ BTA (Sofia) 

Georgi Pangelof^ BTA (Sofia) 

Rumania 

Samfir Brumaru^ Scanteia (Bucharest) 

Leon Sarateanu^ Romania Libera (Bucharest) 

Ion Sloboda^ Radio Bucharest 

Poland 

Roman Jury s'* ^ Try buna Ludu (Warsaw) 

Josef Cyu'iak^ Agencia Robotnicza (Warsaw) 

Miclav Bibrovski^ PAP (Warsaw) 

Henryk Werner^ Prasa Wojskowa and Agencia Prasowa Infor- 
macyjna (API, Warsaw) 

Maximillian Vergesslich^ PAP (Warsaw) 

Henryk Holland^ Radio Warsaw 

Italy 

Ottavio Pastore^ Unita (Roma) 

Luca Trevisani^ Unita (Milano) 

Marcello Palumbo,, Giornale della Sera (Roma) 
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Belgium 

Anne Vincent, Drapeau Rouge (Bruxelles) 

France 

Pierre Courtade, THumanit^ (Paris) 

Francois Lescure, rHumanite (Paris) 

Jean Baby, Democralie Nouvelle (Paris) 

Serge Karsky, Lc Monde (Paris) 

Madeleine Jacob, Liberation (Paris) 

Georges Heuze, AFP (Paris) 

L. Erdos, France Soir (Paris) 

Germany 

Frau Julius David, Allgemeiner Deulsclier JNachrichtendienst 
(Berlin) 

Austria 

Geza Reitmanri Kunert, Volkstimme (Vienna) 

Theodor Novak, Die Presse (Vienna) 


Sweden 

Olson Knut, Ny Dag (Stockholm) 


Great Britain 

Derek Kartun, Daily Worker (London) 
Peter Fryer, Daily Worker (London) 
Michael Burn, Times (London) 

Wilfred Burchett, Daily Express (London) 
Peter Fnrst, Reuter (London) 


U. S. A. 

Joseph Kingsbury Smith, International News Service 
(New York) 

Richard Clark, United Press (New York) 

Stephen White, New York Herald Tribune (Paris) 

A. Mdrton, Associated Press (New York) 

George May, NANA (New York) 

J. Szatmdri, International News Service (New York) 
Mary Egger, Overseas News Agency (New York) 

Perez, Spanish Republican Press 


Arroyo 
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EXPliAlVATION OF 1.0CAL. TFRMS 
OCCIJRRIKO IN THE TEXT 


M£MOSz (Magy ar £pit6inunkasok Orszagos Szfivcts^ge) — 
National Union of Hungarian Building Workers. fP. 36) 

Uj-Lip6tvaros = Former name of a newer section of the fifth 
district of Budapest. (P.36) 

Weiszhaus Group == An anti-communist faction planted 
in the labour movement by the Horthy police. (P. 46) 

Poespetri = A small village in North-Eastern Hungary, where, 
in the spring of 1948, murderers, instigated by clerical reaction, 
killed a policeman and attempted to incite the population against 
the democratic regime. (P.72) 

Hungarian Front = The union of anti-fascist Hungarian 
democratic forces, established during the war in 1944 and led by 
the Hungarian Communist Party. (P. 147) 

MAORT = Hungarian-American Oil Co. (P.152) 

Kobanya = Tenth district of Budapest. (P. 207) 

MAVAUT = Bus Communications of Hungarian State 
Railways. (P. 221) 

Hungarian Central News Agency (Magyar Kozponti Hirado) = 
The Company including the Hungarian Radio and the Hungarian 
Telegraph Agency (MTI.) (P. 304) 
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